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TO THE 



HIGHT HON. LORD VISCOUNT MELBOURNE, 

His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for the 

Home Department. 



My Lord, 

Ox the receipt of the letter with which we were 
honoured by your Lordship, " requesting us to transmit, 
in detail, the information which we have received as to 
the administration and operation of the poor-laws, in some 
of the parishes in which those laws have been adminis- 
tered in various modes, and particularly any returns to 
our inquiries, which show the results of the various 
modes adopted in those parishes," we applied to the 
gentlemen who have had the kindness to act as our 
assistant commissioners, and riequested them to furnish 
us with such extracts from the evidence collected by 
them as they thought most instructive. The following 
^ pages contain answers to our applications, and we have 
appended to them a copy of the instructions given by 
us to the assistant commissioners at the commencement 
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of their inquiries, in order to show the specific points to 
which their attention was directed. 

The length to which this collection has extended is 
much greater than we at first expected it to be. But 
it appeared to us, on consideration, that evidence, from 
which any practical conclusions could be drawn, must 
consist of many instances spread over a considerable 
extent of country. The modes in which the poor-laws 
are administered, the motives to their mal-administra- 
tion, and the results of each form of mal-administration, 
are so numerous and so diversified, that a complete 
statement of them, even without conunent, would fill a 
much larger volume than that which we now present to 
your Lordship. We believe, however, that this volume, 
though a small portion of the evidence which we are 
preparing to report to His Majesty, contains more 
information on the subject to which it relates than has 
ever yet been aflforded to the country. The most 
important, and certainly the most painful parts of its 
contents are, — the proof that the mal-administration, 
which was supposed to be principally confined to some 
of the agricultural districts, appears to have spread 
over almost every part of the country, and into the 
manufacturing towns~-the proof that actual intimidation, 
directed against those who are, or are supposed to 
be unfavourable to profuse relief, is one of the most 
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extensive sources of mal-administration, — and the proof 
that the evil, though checked in some places by extra- 
ordinary energy and talents, is, on the whole, steadily 
and rapidly progressive. 

We have the honour to be, 
My Lord, 
' Your Lordship's obedient Servants, 

C. J. LONDOX. 

J. B. Chester. 
W. Sturges Bourne. 
Nassau W. Senior, 
Henry Bishop. 
Henry Gawler, 
w. coulson. 

J^ow^Law CammUsion, 19th March, 1833, 
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Communication to the Poor-Law Commissioners from 

Ashurst Majendie, Esq. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In the following selections from the important district which 
has been assigned to me^ my object has been to show^ firsts from 
the example of Lenham^ in Kent^ the effects of a local redun- 
dancy of population, a lavish scale of relief, and a general want of 
control, in forcing land from the occupation of the tenant, and 
partially out of cultivation. The present condition of Eastboum 
seems to prove the absolute necessity of some general superin- 
tendence ; and that, under the present system, there is no security 
for the continuance of any temporary improvement, which the 
exertions of individuals may have effected. Seaford offers an 
instance of abuse, by the application of poor-rates to borough 
influence. The inadequate wages paid to single men, the harsh 
treatment of the unemployed, and the payment of wages and relief 
by tickets on the shops, produced a degree of irritation among the 
labourers which led to the riots in East Sussex. The consequence 
has been the establishment of a compulsory rate of wages and 
relief, which is rapidly exhausting the funds on which the la- 
bourers depend for subsistence. The first step to amendment is, 
the protection of property by an effective police. The introduc- 
tion of Mr. Becher*s improved workhouse system at Stanford 
Rivers, in Essex, has nearly banished pauperism from that place. 
It is most satisfactory to observe, in this and all cases where the 
*' allowance " system has been abolished, that the condition of 
the labourers has been materially improved. The benefit of Cot- 
tage Allotments is strongly shown at Saffron Walden. Of all 
remedies for pauperism, this offers the most cheering prospect : 
it affords to the labourers the means of increasing the funds for 
their maintenance by their own exertions ; it calls into action 
industry, the source of all capital, under the influence of the best 
feelings of our nature. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your very obedient and very humble servant, 

AsHURST MaJENDIE. 
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1825.. 3438 
1826.. 2531 
1827. . 2731 
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18-29. 
1830. 
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£. 
.2482 
.2611 
.3040 
.2679 
. 4299 
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1434 



POPULATION. 
In 1811 In 1321 

1509 1959 



Acm. 

6523 



Rental. 

6423^ 



Valne. 

I 



Rates in the £. 

I2s. 

expected to 

rise to 

14^. 



In 1831 
2197 

ExpcndHorr, March, 1838. 

Casual relief, 1992/. fSs. 
Weekly pay, 1033/. 17/. 
Various biUs, 12731. 9s. 



Labour and bills for work on the highways 
Deduct money repaid by the commissioners 



Total, 4299/. 12*. 

seiL 

147/. 

414/. 



Total Expenditure of Poor and Sunreyor^s Rates 4713/. 12«. 

This is an extensive agricultural parish. Much of the land is of 
poor quality, still there is a considerable quantity of land of a fair 
average ; some is out of cultivation ; a large estate has been several 
years in the hands of the proprietor, and a farm of 420 acres of 
good land, tithe free, well situated, has been just thrown up by 
the tenant of another landowner: the poor-rate on this farm 
amounts to nearly 300/. per annum. Wages in summer are 2s. 3d, 
When labourers are out of employ, or only in partial employ, their 
wages are made up according to the following scale : — 

Single man, from • Sf. be/, to 7^. Od. 

Man and wife 

Do. with 1 or 2 children 

Do. 3 do. • 

Do. 4 do. 

Do. 5 da • 

Do. 6 do. 

Da 7 do. . 

Do. 8 do. 

The labourers are sent to work on the roads if there is anything 
to do, but they are paid according to this scale whether they work 
or not. On Saturday the 13th of October last, 27 men were paid 
from I2s. upwards each, though no work whatever had been done. 
There have been 70 men on the roads in one week, paid according 
to scale : the greater part of the work is unnecessary ; besides 
Hie wages, tooJb are provided, and it is calculated that ihe value 
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Answers from the Vicars Churchwarden^ and Assistant^ Overseer rf the 
Parish of Lenham^ in the County ofKent^ to the Queries of the 
Commissioners. 



4 Mr. Majendie^s Report 

Emigration has been carried to some extent last spring. It 
having appeared that, of a population of 2200 persons, 1200 re- 
ceived relief, 450/. was borrowed on the bond of some principal 
occupiers, to be repaid by yearly instalments, according to the 
expense which would have been incurred for the maintenance of 
the families, had they remained : 50 persons were sent to Quebec. 
It was founds on their arrival, that there was not that demand for 
labour which was expected ; they went forward to York, in Upper 
Canada^ and found the same state of things. The letters which 
have been received represent that the land is not good ; that the 
farmers are not able to employ the labourers ; that in several 
places the influx of emigrants has been too great; that many 
could not get work ; and the letters are so unfavourable that it is 
thought that no more will go to Canada. The only letter which 
I saw, however, was one lately arrived, which was of a favourable 
description, for the man had obtained a situation, where he was 
boarded, and received 35/. per annum as wages. It unfortunately 
^happens in the parish of Lenham, that there has not always been 
^a good understanding between the magistrates and the Select 
Vestry. Four labourers, of bad character, receiving constant 
parish pay, applied for linen and other clothing, and were refused 
by the Select Vestry. On application to the Bench, an order 
was made on the overseer to give money to the men ; the Vestry 
directed the overseer not to obey ; the Magistrates threatened to 
issue a distress warrant ; but a deputation from the Vestry pro- 
ceeded to the Magistrates' meeting, pointed out the clause, respect- 
ing relief, in Mr. Sturges Bourne's Act, and the order was re- 
scinded. There is only a monthly sitting, and no acting magis- 
trate near; so that the overseer is forced to go ten miles to Maid- 
stone, when a summons is required. 

time there have been eight or nine men on the roads ; whereas, at a corre- 
sponding period in preceding years, there have heen from 60 to 80 men out 
of employ, nor would these few have heen out of work, but that it is thought 
the Act 18 not so worded as to make agreements compulsory. The farmers 
now seem to think there are not too many hands in the parish to cultivate 
the land properly. The parish, consisting of 6500 acres, tiie sum of 500/. 
per month amounts to about U, per acre per annum ; and according to 
general information, the labour required in fair Arming must be equal to that 
expenditura The experiment is but just commenced, and must he continued 
for a length of time before it can be ascertained whether it may ultimately 
succeed. The eflfect of a lahoiu'-rate can hardly he brought to a fairer test, 
as respects its effects on the parish adopting it. How far the parish will be 
affected by other parishes following its example, and returning to Lenham all 
the Lenham men in their employ, is another Question. It is obvious too that 
giving to the tithe-owner, who is entitled to his tithes free from the expense 
of cultivation, and consequently has a very smaU demand for labour, the al- 
ternative of either employing 12 men or paying 5/. 1 4s. a week, is, in fact, a 
mode of relieving the rate-payers by connscating the tithes ; which indeed is 
the usual motive to a labour-rate. 
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Answers from the Vicars Churchwarden^ and Amsiant^Overseer of the 
Parish of Lenhanh in the County ofKent^ to the Queries of the 
Commissioners. 
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Qaeries. 



ANSWERS BY THE VICAR, CHURCHWARDEN, AND 

QUERIES CIRCULATED BT 

Vicar. 



1. If it less common than for- 
merly for labourers to live 
under their employers' roofs, 
and to what do you attribute 
the change ? 



2. What class of persons are the 
usual proprietors of cottages ? 



ex- 



3. Are cottages frequently 

empted from rates? and is 
their rent oflen paid by the 
parish? 



It is less common than formerly. 
The change, I conceive, is' to be 
attributed to the allowance system ; 
married men, whom it would be 
impossible to lodge, are employed 
in preference to single, as the latter 
can be maintained at less expense 
by the parish. 

Tradesmen principally, who find 
it a certain and productive invest* 
ment of capital. 

Always.' In many instances rent 
paid» indirectly, by the parish. 



4. Is the industry of the labourers 
in your neighbourhood sup- 
posed to be increasing or 
diminishing ; that is, are 
your labourers supposed to 
be better or worse workmen 
than they formerly were ? 

& Is piece-work general in your 
neighbourhood ? 

6. What might an average la- 
bourer obtaining an average 
amount of employment ex- 
pect to earn during the year, 
including harvest work ? 



Decidedly diminishing: nor Is 
it to be wondered at when a man 
maintained in idleness (nominally 
at work) on the road receives the 
same as^ a man regularly at work 
on the land. 

Not at all. 



His wages, independent of his 
allowance according to the number 
of his family, would amount to 
35/., and he might expect to earn, 
in addition, I/, or 21. at harvest. 



7. What might his wife and four 

children, aged 14, 11, 8, and 
5 years, respectively expect 
to earn ? 

8. Could the family subsist on 

these earnings ? And if so, 
on what food ? 



From 3/. to 5/. 



I think they might. On bread, 
cheese, or butter ; tea> and occa- 
sionally salt pork. 
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ASSISTANTOVERSEKR OF LENHAM, KENT, TO THE 
THE COMMISSIONERS. 



Chofehwardeo. 



Yes. Because a married man 
has more from the poor books than 
a single one. 



Assistant-Overseer. 



It is not usual for farm-servants 
in this parish to live under the roofs 
of the masters. 



Persons that are making a small 
income rather larger, instead of 
embarking it in business^ where it 
is sure to be taxed* 

Always exempted from the rate, 
if the labourer belongs to the pa- 
rish. The rents are much paid 
by the parish. 

Very much diminishing : one- 
third of our labourers do not work 
at all ; the greater number of the 
remainder are much contaminated ; 
the rising population learn nothing; 
the others are forgetting'what they 
knew, for want of practice. 

Not much. 



Landed proprietors, professional 
men, and tradesmen. 



They are exempt from rates* 
except when possessed by persons 
chargeable to other parishes, and 
the rent in all cases paid by the 
parish. 

They are decidedly less indus- 
trious and worse workmen. 



No. 



A good labourer in constant em- 
ployment will eani 2s, Sd, per day, 
wet days excepted. With a little 
task- work, which he will have at 
harvest and hopping, he will ave- 
rage 2s, 6d, per day : he must not 
be sick during the year. 

They may earn in harvest and 
hopping two or three pounds : 
there is no employment at any 
other Ume. 

: They can buy more food now 
wheat is about Ss, per bushel for 
2s, 6d., than they could for 3s, 6d, 
when wheat was about 15^. 



An industrious labourer might 
earn 401, or 452. 



They might collectively earn 5/. 



I think they could. They could 
subsist on bread, cheese, bacon, 
suet-puddings, and potatoes. 
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Qneriei. 



Vicar. 



9. Could it lay by any things ? and 
how much ? 



10. Is there any, and what differ- 
ence between the wages of 
the married and unmarried ? 



The present system inculcates 
such improvidence, that saving is 
utterly out of the question. Our 
carpenters and bricklayers, though 
earning a guinea a week in sum- 
mer, always fall on the parish 
during the winter months. 

On the road^ man and wife, 10^.; 
single, 7s, 6d. On the land. I 
believe, there is no diffierence. 



11. Have you many abte-bodied 
labourers receiving allow- 
ance or regular relief from 
your parish ? 



12. Is that relief or allowance 
generally given in conse- 
quence of the advice or order 
of the magistrates ? or under 
the opinion that the magis- 
trates would make an order 
for it if application were 
made to them? 

18. Is any and what attention paid 
to Uie character of the ap- 
plicant, or the causes of his 
distress ? 

14. Is relief or allowance given 
according to any, and what 
scale ? 



In a population of 2100 souls, 
during the year, we have from 40 
to 90 entirely subsistent on the pa- 
rish funds; in addition, and all those 
with more than 8 children, receive 
weekly sums proportionate to the 
number of their family. Lastwinter, 
a very mild one, our weekly pays 
amounted to nearly 90/. a week for 
many weeks ; they are now 50/. 

Certainly ; under the impression 
that an order would be made, should 
we refuse. 



None whatever. 



Man and wife, with 1 or 2 chil- 
dren, I2s. ; 8, IBs, ; 4, 14^. ; 5» 
lbs. 6d.; 6, 17^.; 7, 18^. 6d.; 8, 20«. 



15. What do you thtnk would be 
the effects, both immediate 
and ultimate, of an enact- 
' ment forbidding such allow- 
ance? And should families 
of more than a certain, and 



As nCching can be more ruinous 
than the present system, I should 
conceive such an enactment bene- 
ficial; and though its immediate 
effects might be attended with some 
inconvenience to the poor, I should 



from Lenham, Kent. 
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Chmchwtfdeii* 



They do not attempt ; for im- 
mediately they are out of work, or 
ill, they apply for their parish al- 
lowance. 



Ai i i g t a nt- Of ei ' ioc r. 



Certainly not 



There are but few single men 
^et employment ; some give them 
1«. per day, others Is, 6(L : when 
they employ them, a married man 
geia28.3cL 

Tes ; a very great number : we 
have about 180 able-bodied work- 
men, and we average about 60 of 
them entirely on the parish the 
whole of the year. 



A very great difference. A mar- 
ried man has 2s, 3d, per day, and 
a single man 1^. 6d. 



There are 140 who receive re* 
gular relief during winter, and 70' 
during summer. There are 70 
unemployed on the average during 
the year. - 



We do generally relieve them 
without the order of the magis- 
trates; but we are certain they 
would make us, ^^ from experi- 
ence :** we do so to save expense, 
which the magistrates are not very 
particular in running the parish 
and county to. 

The greatest thief in the parish 
has the magistrates' allowance; the 
honest but unfortunate get no more. 

Tes. The single man bs, ; man 
and wife lOa, ; ditto, 1 child, 12«.; 
2, 12^.; 3, I3s. ; 4, 14^.; 5, 15^.; 
6, 17«. ; 7, IS3. 6d,; 8, 1/.; to lay 
about in the roads. 

I cannot see any benefit we 
should derive from it. 



r Relief is occasionally given at 
the recommendation of the magis- 
trates, but most frequently under 
the conviction that if a pauper 
would apply to them, an order 
would follow for whatever sum 
they thought proper. 

None whatever. The idle and 
dissolute are paid equally with the 
industrious and prudent 

It is given according to an arbi- 
trary scale adopted by the magis- 
trates; viz., two children, 12*.; 
three, 13*.; four, 14*.; five, 15*.6d; 
six, 17*.; seven, 18*. 6d.; eight, 1/. 

Such a legislative enactment 
would be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences. It would 
immediately prevent the formation 
of improvident marriages, which 
are weekly taking place here in 
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QtMtiM* 



Victr. 



what number of children, be 
excepted out of the enact- 
ment? And do you think 
that such an enactment could 
be successfully evaded in 
any, and what manner? -^ 



16. What do you think would be 
the effect^ immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment 
giving^ no appeal from the 
vestry respecting^ relief, ex- 
cept to the Quarter Sessions? 



17. Is the amount of agricultural 
capital in your neighbour- 
hood increasing or dimi- 
nishing ? And do you attri- 
bute such increase or dimi- 
nution to any cause connected 
with the administration of 
the poor laws? 



18. What do you think would be 
the effects, immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment 
abolishiog settlement by 
hiring and service, appren- 
ticeship, renting or purchas- 
ing a tenement, and serving 
a parish office ? 



apprehend, the occupier having 
that money in hand which is now 
paid as rate, would expend it in 
additional labour, thereby giving 
increased employment ; and by 
bringing his land into a higher 
state of cultivation, increasing his 
own means at the same time. 
Very large families ought, perhaps, 
to be exempt, or, at least, provision 
made for their assistance. 

I am inclined to think such 
enactment would be desirable, as a 
vestry in general is the best judge 
of the nature and measure of relief 
to be granted ; whilst the magis- 
trates, when appealed to, might 
perhaps feel themselves obliged td 
adhere to a prescribed and general 
rule. 

Diminishing: in this parish more 
than 2000/. a year is expended in 
unproductive labour, whilst at the 
same time the land is becoming 
daily in a worse state of cultivation, 
and consequently the means of 
raising this sum daily diminishing: 
thus the farmer is compelled to 
employ fewer hands, or sacrifice 
his capital : by the former measim 
he increases the rate, already as 
much as he can pay ; by the latter 
he ruins himself. 

Anything that would simplify 
the manner of acquiring a settle- 
ment would be productive of greater 
benefit. 
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Amitmt*0fm6<u'« 



consequence of the premium held 
out by the fore^ing scale, and 
ultimately save the parties from 
that wretchedness and misery which 
always attend early pauper unions. 
Relief only to commence when the 
family increased to three children. 
I am not aware how the enactment 
could be evaded. 



As little law as possible. 



Decreasing. We are compelled 
to keep an increased population. 
There are but few men that can 
possibly exist without employment, 
who will invest their capital in 
farming, to be subject to keep that 
population. If they are put on 
the land, the titheman conscienti- 
ously takes his seventh, and escapes 
keeping them by his rate diminish* 
ing. 



It would immediately save the 
expenses monthly incurred before 
the magistrates by the paupers ap- 
plying ibr further relief, and ulti- 
mately render them more satisfied 
with the gentlemen composing the 
Select Vestry, who are generally 
well acquainted with their charac- 
ters, their earnings, and wants. 

The capital is rapidly diminish- 
ing, and is wholly to be ascribed 
to the heavy poor-rates. 



It would be an inestimable be- 
nefit to this parish. 



It would enable this parish im« 
mediately to dispose of many young 
men in towns as apprentices, who 
are prevented at present from ob- 
taining such situations from an 
apprehension of their becoming 
parishioners, as well as give em- 
ployment to agricultural labourers 
in neighbouring parishes not op- 
pressed like this with a redundant 
population, and ultimately save 
those annual law expenses incurred 
for appeals to Quarter Sessions on 
trifling disputed 
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View. 



19. Can you give the Commis- 
sioners any information re- 
specting the causes and con- 
sequences of the agricultural 
riots and burning of 1830 
and 1831 ? 



20. What is the name and county 
of your parish or township? 



I conceive the present system of 
poor laws tends to alienate the 
lower classes from those they have 
been in the habit of looking up to; 
renders them idle and improvident, 
and congregating them in large 
bodies on the roads, without the 
wholesome restraint of a master, 
affords an unchecked opportunity 
to a few bad characters of inciting 
others to indulge in wanton mis- 
chief, and oflen more serioos 
crimes. 

Parish of Lenham, county of 
Kent. 



CHARLES PARKIN, 

Vicar. 



f 
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from EaiOnnnhh Sunex. 13 

OfaiirchiraideD. Assitftant-OTeneer. 



Yes. The want of employment 
' for our labourers, and their know- 
y ledge of the abuse which causes the 
f land to be' led to run to wast& 



i 



Parish of Lenham, county of 
Kent. 

GEORGE POWELL, 

Churchwarden, 



In the Eastern Division of Kent, 
where they first commenced, no 
doubt inadequate wages produced 
discontent and riot Many dissa* 
tisfied persons here imagined this 
a favourable opportunity to extort 
a more liberal scale of payment, 
and entered for such purpose into 
a combination to enforce it They 
succeeded in their demands. It 
did not arise from distress here, as 
the people were paid much more 
liberally than in East Kent 

Lenham, Kent 



JOHN PAYNE, 

Assistant-Overseer. 



EASTBOURN, SUSSEX. 



: 










Expended on Poor. 








£. 


£. £. £. 


In 1816 


I..376S 


1820.. 2627 


1824.. 2515 1828.. 2411 


1817 


..3715 


1821.. 3510 


1825.. 2319 


1829. .2814 


1818 


L.3131 


1822.. 2998 


1826.. 2411 


1830.. 3991 


1819 


»..3030 


1823.. 2441 


1827.. 2367 


1831.. 3551 








1832.. 4250 






POPULATION. 




In 1801 


In 1811 


In 1821 In 1831 




1668 


2623 


2607 2726 


Acres. 


Pratcnt 


Valoe 


Rates in the £. 


Presrat 


m ^ ^% ^M 


Rental 


said to be near 


V 4^ 


Ezpenditnra 


4597 


6288/. 


the rack. 


ISs. 


4250/. 






Rental, 1815, 8866^ 






Weekly Wi 


iges, 


I2s. 







Eastbourn possesses very great advantages : there is down 
land of excellent quality for sheep, marsh for cattle, first-rate 
arable land^ producing most abundant crops; chalk clifis, affording 
a great source of labour, both in burning lime, and in quarrying 
chalk for export to Bye, and other places on the coast ; it is a 
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watering-place, much frequented during the summer ; the fishery 
is in some seasons very productive; and the sea-shore affords boul- 
ders for building, and shingle for the repair of roads. With all 
these sources of employment, the rates have lately nearly doubled. 
Some years ago, a Select Vestry was established ; the cavalry 
barrack, a building admirably adapted for the purpose, was pur- 
chased by the two landowners^o whom the principal property in 
the parish belongs, for a workhouse ; a retired serjeant of militia 
placed in it as master, and a manufactory of coarse woollens and 
linens established. Where families were large, some of the children 
were taken into the house by day, and there earned something for 
their support, instead of their parents receiving the usual allow- 
ance for them ; and by constant attention of some of the proprietors 
and principal occupiers the rates were much reduced. After a 
time, the master of the workhouse was worn out by the fatigue of 
the different occupations thrown on him ; the manufactory got 
considerably in debt^ and the parish relapsed into a worse state 
than before ; the rates increased to a greater extent than ever ; 
and in the last year, the sum of 150T. was borrowed from the 
, Lewes Bank, for the purpose of paying the paupers. With the 
sole exception of the tickets on shops, all the evils attendant on 
the administration of the Poor Laws in Sussex are here combii>ed. 
Cottage rents paid by the parish — allowance according to the 
number of children — vast sums* expended on unproductive la- 
bour, paid at the highest rate of wages, equal to and even ex- 
ceeding those paid by farmers to their industrious labourers ; so 
that women have been heard to lament that their husbands were 
not on parish employ, alleging that they would be better off*. In 
the year 1830, a considerable reduction of wages had taken place, 
many men were out of work, and the wages to single men on the 
parish did not exceed Id, per day. A general spirit of discon- 
tent broke out. Incendiarism prevailed to a frightful extent; an 
eye-witness informed me, that on one night there were three fires 
burning at once, in the stack-yards of farmers within the parish ; 
and that, for nearly a month, hardly a night passed without con- 
flagrations in the neighbourhood, and tumultuous assemblies of 
labourers demanding a rise of wages. Under these alarming 
circumstances, a meeting was called, and an agreement made 
that the wages should be 2s. per day for an able-bodied married 
man, Is. 6a. for a single man of 18, and from 3^. 6d. to 5^. per 
week for boys from 15 to 18. That the surplus labourers ou 
the parish should be paid according to the following scale :— 

* These amounted in the year ending March* 1832, to 947/.; and the value 
of the work to the parish is less than 140/. 
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Single man, 18 years of age . 6*. per week. 

•Man and wife 9s. do. 

Do.' with 1 child . lOt. do. 

Do. 2 children I2s. do. 

Do. 3 do. . . 128, do. and a gall, of flour, or 13#.4cL 

Do. 4 do. • . 128. do. and 2 gall, of flour. 

And so on till, for 10 children, the jyiy might amount to 18s. 8d. 
per week. A discretion was given to the overseers to grant the 
flour, or place the children in the poor-house ; the latter measure 
is so unpopular that theydare not put it in practice. The effect 
of this forced rise of parish pay was soon apparent : the sale of 
the farmer's produce could not suffice for both wages and rates ; a 
most injurious transfer took place of a portion of the sum ex- 
pended on labour to the account of rates. The principal occupier 
in the parish states the relative proportion on his farm to stand 
thus in round numbers : — 

1830. 1831. 

Labour . . 900/. | Labour • • 7002. 

Rates • SOO/. j Rates • 500/. 

This scale of wages has been continued to those on parish pay 
to the present day. Being secure of good wages for mere nominal 
yfork, the ill-disposed and idle throw themselves wilfully on the 
parish ; the effect is most ruinous on the small householders, wbo^ 
being already on the verge of pauperism, may be converted, by a 
slight addition to their burthens, from payers to receivers of rates. 
They have no means of protection, but by uniting for the purpose 
of an expensive litigation ; and have not the opportunity, like the 
farmers who constitute the Select Vestry, and are principally tenants 
at will, to throw part of their burthen on their landlords. From a 
printed statement of the expenditure of the parish are taken the 
following items of sums received by families of paupers : — 

John Carter, bricklayer, aged 43, wife, and 5 
children, at an allowance of I As, Sd, per week, 
cost the parish last year . • • £A2 12 A 

Joseph Carter, 34, wife, and 7 children, 16^. Sd. 

per week . • . . . 49 1 1 8 

J. Mitchell, 46, wife, and 2 children, 12^. do. 35 4 

G. Paul, 50, fisherman, do. do. 15». 6d, do. 25 8 m 

This lavish expenditure, which has been extorted by the vio- 
lence of the able-bodied, is not extended to the aged and infirm, 
the proper objects of the Poor-Laws, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing items : — 

Mary Carter, widow, aged 76, at 2s, 6d. per week £6 10 
Lydia Collins, do. 90 2*. do. 5 4 

Ann Chapman, do. 75 Is. 6d. do. 3 18 
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In the month of December, 1832, four healthy young men',^ 
receiving from I2s, to 14s. per week from the parish, refused to 
work at threshing for a farmer at 2s. 6d. and a quart of ale per 
day, and the only punishment inflicted on them by the parish 
officers, was taking off half a day's pay. Is. ; at the same time, 
a poor widow, aged 75, could obtain but Is. per week for her 
support from the Vestry. The fishermen being secure of pay 
without labour, refuse to go out to sea in winter : one has said, 
" Why should I expose myself to fatigue and danger, when the 
parish supports my family and pays my rent?'* The masters in 
the fishery have in consequence been forced to send to Hastings 
for hands requisite to man their boats. Rent of cottages is gene- 
rally paid for families of three children, to the annual amount of 
307{. Since the time of the riots, and the establishment of the 
present scale of parish wages, the Vestries held every fortnight 
for determining relief are very ill attended, — the parishioners 
seeming to despair of any improvement ; and anxious hopes are 
expressed of the interference of Government. 

It is obvious, while such a system of management prevails, that 
any attempt on the part of proprietors to reduce the rates, or im- 
prove the condition of the labourers, must be mere palliatives. 
Allotments of land, however, have been introduced by Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, commencing in 1830 with 35, and increasing the number 
since to 117. The tenants pay their rent with punctuality; and 
such is the conviction of the benefit derived, that some other 
labourers have made a voluntary offer to give up a part of the 
parish allowance, if allotments were let to them. A remarkable 
experiment has also been made by Mrs. Gilbert, following a hint 
given by the Archbishop of DubUn : — a portion of the shingle on 
the sea-shore has been covered with clay dug from an adjoining 
marsh, and some good soil afterwards spread on the surface ; this 
land was hired by labourers at 3d. per rod, i.e. at the rate of 40s. 
per acre, which exceeds the rent of the best arable land in the 
parish, and a crop of potatoes was raised in the autumn from that 
which in the spring was unproductive beach. 
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' Paupirs receiving Ptrochial Relief in the Pirish of Eastbonrn, Stttement of 
T^eekly Allowance to Ftupers, and Total Allowance from Lady-day, 1831, toLady- 
ly, 1832. 



H^dawty Infirm^ and Sick, 



npen'NamM. * 



Age. 



Dcserlptloo. 



^nn 68 

b, Ann 70 

lixabeth 46 

I, Nicholas 69 

Thomas 72 

Mary 76 

Lydia 90 

ii,Ann 75 

iian 75 

I, Mary 67 

Mary 78 

lane 64 

ton, Mary 78 

Charlotte 61 



Charlotte 
8, Lydia 



45 
67 
59 
43 
63 
78 
28 
66 
75 
67 
64 64 



it, Henry 

Frances.. 

irah 

I Mary 

I Mary 

, Jeremiah 

an 

,Ana 

Idw. and Elizabeth . 

aon,Matihew I 81 

n, Wm. and Susan . . . . | 66 63 

irah 

Wm. and Mary 

Mary 

Ceturah 

st, Ann 

Jonn and Martha 

lizabeth 

Lucy 

William and Mary.... 

.rk, Mary 

Elizabeth 

Sarah 



I, Charles. 

g, Sarah.. 

Lucy 



64 
72 71 

70 

61 

26 

87 
70 65 

64 

16 
70 7^ 

73 

56 
60 

57 

72 

58 



Residence. 



Widow 

Do. 

Eto. 
Labourer 
Fisherman 
Widow 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do, 
Sawyer 

Widow 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Fisherman 
Bricklayer 
Shepherd 
Widow 
Mason* 
Widow 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Shoemaker 
Widow 
Do. 



Chil- 

dr«n 

under 

18 
Tears. 



Town 
Meads 
Sea-side 
Town 
Do. 
'South 
Meads 
Do. 
South 
Do. 
Since dead 
Do. 
Sea-side 

Do. 
Meads 
Town 
South 
London 
Town 
Do. 
London 
South 
Do. 
Since dead 

Town 
Hastings 
Town 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Since dead 
Meads 
Do. 
Town 
Do, 
Meads 
Town 
South 
Town 
Prentice-st. 
Town 
Meads 
South 



2 



Weekly 

Allow. 

ance. 



ff. d, 

2 6 

2 6 

4 



2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 



Allowance 
from Ledy- 
dsy. 1831, 
to Lady- 
day. 1839. 



6 



6 

6 



6 

6 

6 

6 



6 



1 

2 6 



1 

2 6 



2 
5 
1 
4 
1 
2 

4 
2 
2 
1 
7 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



6 

6 

6 
6 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 




Paupert not coming under the deacriptiom of Infirm or Sick, 



£ ff 
6 10 
6 10 
9 10 

2 11 
6 10 
6 10 

5 4 

3 18 

6 10 

5 4 

4 17 
4 15 

6 10 
3 18 



27 
1 
I 



8 
5 




3 10 

2 12 
6 10 

3 18 
15 

2 12 
6 16 

3 

6 10 
13 

3 18 

11 10 

3 18 

7 15 
I 4 

10 8 
9 6 
6 10 
3 18 

19 10 
6 10 

5 4 

6 10 
6 10 
6 10 
5 4 
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6 












Rich, and Charity ... 

e, John and Ann 

William and Mary 

^ Thos. and Elizabeth 
:, James and Susan .., 
[, William and Ann .. 

:, William 

Thomaa and Lucy .. 



53 53 
47 37 
32 29 
70 73 
39 38 
46 46 

20 
28 34 



Carpenter 
Labourer 

Do. 
Bricklayer 
Labourer 

Do. 

Do. , 

Do. " \ 



Soath 
Town 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do,. 

Do,' 



2 
3 
3 

r 

4 
3 



\ 



15 4 



7 
13 
13 



6 
4 
4 



% \ 



18 19 6 

23 10 8 

4 4 

7 16 3 

16 1 4 

31 18 6 
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Rckering, Williun 

PaniBbty, Thomu 

R««<l,Willuni 

Seed, Junes BDd Eli) 

R«d,Thainu 

Riddle, Aieic. and Elii 

Riddle, William and Mir]' .. 

Robbina, John andMarjr 

Rgllaton, Pnn.and Hirf .. 

aollHon, William 

Sinden,Wil1ilni and Smh.. 

Sinden, Jaha and Anu 

Sindan.Joband Siuan 

Sinden, Tboaiu 

Sindea,Jaha 

Sinden, OeorEG end Muy .. 

£milh, Cbarlolte 

Sbarp.ThoniuiDdMirir .. 
Sleveni, Juhn and Prancei.. 

Slereni, George 

Stevem, Samuel end Sarah 
SlenDi, George and Mery .. 

Mnatt, John and Harriet 

Bt«nn>, John and Bill 

Tavlor, eiliabeth 

•^eehuH^ John iDd Ann... . 

Ilceburat, Richard 

Ticeb lint, Samuel 

Ticehunl, James 

Todman, William and Sunn 

Tutt,Tiniothvand Eliz. 

Tourle, TbomtiandAnii 

Tourle, James and Ann 

Tourle, Richard 

Trigwell, Henry 

tolt,Willi«m 

Vamhim, Menrrand Lucy.. 
Varnbam. Richard and Uar 
Vemll, Samuel lad Cacolim 

Vemll, Henry 

Vemll, Samuel and Jine . 
Vetrall, VVm. and Bliiabath 

Verrell, John and Lucy 

Vcrnll, Edward and Miry .. 
Vernll, Thomai and Uary . 

Ward, William 

Ward, James 

Waymark, Isaac and Senh.. 
Wiymark, Jona and Lucy . 
Willtia9,WUIiimi<id Sarah 
Wood, Williim ind Winifred 
Wood,JnhnaLdElinb(lh 
Wood, Thomu and Unry 

WoodjKdward 

Wood, Richird and Ann... 
Youag, John and Sarth ... 
YeuB^Joba 



South 
5ea..ide 



12 20 6 
I 2 15 " 
7 6 'l9 10 
15 ,2y 9 
I'i U 13 14 



10 [U 10 

2 14 8 tS 4 
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2 ; S 4 
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111 


14 


17 


in 
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Pnpcn* Names. 



Gower, Eeuben 

Oower, Levi 

Ootden, Thomas^ 

Gower, Charity 

Harty Thomas and Lucy 

HartjWiUiam 

Head, Thomas aid Mary 

Hollaed^, Jobu and Lydia ... 
Huffett, Benjamin and Han. 

Huggett, Benjamin 

Huifeit, Henry and Ann ... 

Ruggetty Henry 

Hufgelt, Edward and Mary. 



Age. 



23 
19 
54 
16 
34 32 

42 

37 40 

74 67 

63 65 

18 

43 44 
20 

28 27 
Bunt, Abram and Ann ..'.... | 69 69 

28 28 
79 75 

44 46 
57 66 

50 
32 30 

45 48 
26 23 

18 
31 

29 31 
22 
24 

35 35 

26 24 

43 

45 

46 26 
72 69 

33 
76 67 



Hunt, William and Mary 
Hunter, John and Lucy . 
Hutchins, James and Charles 
Hurst, Samuel and Eliz.... 

Knight, Samuel 

Lane, Samuel and Rebecca 

Lamport, John and Kliz 

Lewis, Thomas and Kliz.... 

Lewis, George 

Mayoard, William 

Maynard, Robert and Harriet 

Mayaard, George 

Maynard, James 

Marwick, Edward and Mary 
llewett, Robert and Lucy ... 

If ewett, Thomas 

Mitchell, Thomas and Eliz... 
Mitchell, James and Hannah 
MitcheiC George and Eliz. ... 

Mitchell, Thomas 

Mitchell, Thomas and Eliz... 

Mitchell, Thomas 

Morris, Thomas and Sarah... 
Morris, Samuel and Mary ... 
Morris, Henry and Sarah ... 

Morris, John and Sarah 

Morris, Edward and Eliz. ... 
Morris, Richard and Mary ... 

Morris, Richard 

Morris, El izabeth 

Miller, Henry and Lucy.. 
Miller, William and Lucy 

Newman, John 

Paul, George and Eliz. .. 

Paul, Jonathan 

Paul,WiUiam 

Parsons, James and Harriet... 

Pays, George and Mary 

P^nkjirst, Thomas and Maria 

Pearson, Alan and Char 

Frodger, Thomas and Adb ... 

Prodger, John and Aon 

t Jobo „„^ 



DcserlpUon. 



37 38 
68 67 
30 29 
32 39 
28 27 

45 44 
18 
46 

26 28 

55 49 
21 

50 46 

26 

24 
48 44 
68 65 

56 53 
36 36 

46 45 



Labourer 
Do. 
Do. 

Bricklayer 

Labourer 

Do. 

Constable 

Labourer 

Shoemaker 

Fiabermaa 

Labourer 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Fisherman 

Labourer 

Do. 

Do. 



Bcatdcoce. 



Meads 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Brighton 

Sea-side 
Siace dead 
Tovn 
Do. 
Sea-side 
Do. 
Town 
South 
Do. 
Meads 
Sea^side 
Town 
Do. 
Meadi 
Bath 



Weekly 
Allow 
aace. 



Allowance 

from Lady* 

day. 1831, 



Labourer 


Town 


Do. 


Do. 


Fishmonger 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Flyman 


Brighton 


Do. 


Do. 


Labovrer 


Meads 


Do. 


Town 


Do. 


Do. 


Fisherman 


Seaside 




Town 


Do. 


I)o. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Prentice-st. 


Do. 


Croydon 


Do 


Town 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Sea-side 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Pnutice^et. 


Do. 


Do. 




Sea-side 


Labourer 


Town 


Do. 


South 


Do. 


Town 


Fitberoaa 


South 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


"Do. 


Labourer 


Town 


Do. 


South 


Fisherman 


Prentice-st. 


Labourer 


Towa 


Painter 


fionlh 


Do. 


i 1>o. 


naiififun 


I Do. 
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2 15 6 
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1 7 

8 

1 16 

2 12 
2 

16 18 

18 18 
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1 10 
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12 
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T ihc drtcriplion ofhfirm 



Age. Deu-tipllon, B»ldti 



Piclering, WiIJ:ii 
Pamabrr, ThomaJ 
IUed,WiUU)n.... 
Rnd, JiiRBi Liid 
lUed, Thomu.... 



Riddle, Williun Hid Uirr , 
Robb>ni,jDhiiind«irT.... 

Rolluon, Fnn.and Hikr? . 



SiDdcn, Oeargennd Uirj ... 

.Smith, Chirloi4c 

Sharp, Thomu and Mtry . . . 

SWveni, John and Francu.. 

SlevCDt, Oeorge 

Stateni, Samuel and Sarah 
>n9, George and Harf ., 

SnMt, John mi Harriet 

Sterani, John and Elii 

Taylor, Elizabeth 

Ticehursl,JohnandA>.a.,. . 

Ticehunt, Richard 

Ticehnnl, .Samutl 

TicehunI, Jamei 

TodniD, Williim and Sunn 

TutI, Timolhr and Elii. 

Tuurle, Thornaaand Ano 

Taurle, JunM ind Ann 

TouHe, Richard 

Trifwell, Henry 

Tbh, William 

Vamham, Keniy and Lncy.. 
~ rnluini, Richard and Ilu. 
Tall, Samuel ud Carolini 
■rail, Henry , 

Verrall, Samuel and Jane . 

Verrall, VVm, and Bliiibelh 

Verrili, John and Lucy 

Verrall, Edvrard aad Mary ... 

Vernll, Thomas and Maiy ., 

Ward, William 

Wtrd,James 

Waynirk, lauc and Sarah... 

Waymark, Jona and LucT .. 

Wilklns, William and Sarah 

Wood, Williimand'VVioirreJ 

Wood, John and Eliiibcth ... 

Wood, Thomas and M»r» ... 

Wood, Kd«ard 

Wood, Richird and Aon 

/Yaaag, John and Sinh 
Ymae, Joha 



Goffs 
Brighlon 
Meadi 



7 6 19 10 
15 \29 9 
12 U 'l3 M 



2 IM 8 IS 4 



2 OS 4 
13 4 3 IS 



^17 G 20 19 6 



\A 8 18 10 4 



1 |U 8 >20 lU 6 
10 14 g 4 
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niegitimtta Children receiving Pay from the Fariih of Eutbouni. 



ChUd'f Name. 



Aveiy, Keziah 

Baker, Mary Ann 
Baker, William ... 

Betts, Charles 

Brook, £lizabeth... 

Brook, Louisa 

Chapman, Jane ... 
Collins, Catherine 

Duly, Thomas 

Dyer, Ere 

Qosden, Luther ... 
Oeering, Harriet... 
Gignell, Elizabeth 
Logan, Charles.... 
Mac Dold, Louisa 
Markwick, Eliz. ... 
Felling, Francis ... 
Prodger, Samuel... 
Quaif, Edward .... 
Reed, William ... 

Todman, John 

Ward, Ann 

Wickham, Susan 
Wilkins, Charles... 
Verrall, George ... 
Verrall, Charlotte 
Verrall, Agnes 



Age. 



i 

9 
6 
5 
1 
8 
6 
7 

4 
8 
2 

7 

it 

3 

9 

)4 

H 
8 

4 

8 

3 

9 

1 



Mother^s Name. 



Uother*ft Resklence. 



Avery, Elizabeth... 

Baker, Jane 

Baker, Susan 

Belts, Ann 

Brook, Elizabeth... 
Brook, Catherine... 
Chapman, Harriet 

Collins, Mary 

Duly, Elizabeth ... 

Dyer, Eve 

Gosden, Sarah 

Geering, Harriet... 
Muggridge, Ann ... 

Logan, Mary 

Mac Dold, Ket. ... 

Marwick, Eliz 

Felling, Frances.. 
Frodger, Hannah... 

QuaiT, Jane 

Reed, Mary 

Todman, Sophia... 

Ward, MaiT 

Wickham, Susan... 
Wilkins, Mary.... 
Verrall, Jane.... 
Verrall, Jane .... 
Verrall, Agnes.... 



Weekly 

Allow. 

ance. 



!House of Industry j 2 

Town I 3 

Sonih j 2 

Sea-side I 2 

Brighton ' 2 

South I 3 

Meads 3 

Frentice-street ....! 3 



South 



Town 

Willingdon 

Brighton 

House of Industry 

Willingdon 

Meads 



Meads 

Ashburnham 



Sea- side 
Meads... 
Town ... 
South ... 
Ditto .... 
Ditto .... 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 



d, 



6 

6 















6 







6 



6 

6 













6 

6 





Allowance 
from Lady- 
day. 1831, 
to Lady- 
day, ItfSS. 



£ 
5 
9 
6 
5 
5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 

10 
6 
6 
5 
7 
5 
7 

10 
5 
6 
6 
5 



«. d. 

4 



2 

10 

4 

4 

16 

16 

16 

4 

4 

10 

4 

4 

4 

10 

8 

10 

10 

4 

16 

4 

IG 

8 

4 

10 

10 

4 

































List of Faupers in 


the House of Industry, belonging to the Parish of Easlboum*. 




Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


Age. 


Name. 


Age. 


Aucock, Thos.... 


18 


Bridger, Har.... 27 


Hart, Elizabeth 


49 


Rollason, Fan.... 


Baker, Samuel 


25 


Breden, Thomas 1 1 


Hollands, Hetty 


44 


Reed, Thomas... 


24 


Baker, Eliza .... 


22 


Brown, Edward 


8 


Hollands, Thos. 


39 


Reed, George... 


21 


Baker, Martha... 


12 


Brown, Ben 


10 


Hilton, William 


87 


Snatt,Mary 

Simmons, Geo... 


51 


Baker, Susan ... 


9 


Constable, J 


7 


Luxford,Wm.... 


77 


18 


Ben net, Harriet 


44 


Collins, Henry... 


11 


Logan, Mary.... 


28 


Smith, John .... 


11 


Betts, Maria • .. 


20 


Crunden, Sam. 


37 


Logan, Charles 


4 


Tuppen, Nichol. 


67 


Betts, William... 


9 


Crunden, Sus.... 


20 


Mitchell, John... 


44 


Touile, William 


36 


Bennett, Thos.... 


2 


Crunden, Mary 


3 


Morris, Jane .... 


19 


Tourle, Mary.... 


34 


Bennett, George 


15 


Crunden, Kliz... 


1 


Morris, Ann .... 


i 


Tourle, Susan.... 


11 


Bingham, Edw. 


85 


Collins, Sam.... 


9 


Morris, James ... 


24 


Vine, George.... 


40 


Bignell, Rich. ... 


12 


Douch, James... 


8 


Morris, Samuel 


16 


Vine, Caroline... 


10 


Bignell, Eliza ... 


16 


Duly, William... 


18 


Morris, Edward 


10 


Vine, Thomas ... 


6 


Breach, Wm. ... 


50 


Dyer, William... 


16 


Morris, Mary ... 


13 


Waymark, Geo. 


13 


Bridger, Wm. ... 


24 


Dyer, John 


14 


Muett, Henry... 


28 


Waymark, Edw. 


9 


Bridger, M 


23 


Earl, Charlotte 


21 


Nicolas, Mary... 


17 


Young, Lucy.... 


30 


Bridger, M. A... 


3 


Erridge, Jane ... 


77 


Page, Leonard 


18 


Young, John .... 10 | 


Bridger, Eliz.... 


\i 


Fowler, John ... 


17 


Peckhara, Jas.... 


64 


Young, William 


i 


Bradford, Mary 


17 


Francisco, Ann 


16 


Pearson, Mary... 


11 


Young, Jane . . . 


52 


Bradford, Fran. 


7 


Gilbert, James... 


24 


Reed, Mary 


16 


Young, Christ... 


13 


Brook, James... 


19 


Gilbert, Eliz. ... 


18 


Reed, Matilda... 


11 


Young, George 


11 


Brook, Ann 


17 


Gosden, Jane ... 


10 


Rollason, Sus.... 


23 


w« ,, 
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Zt Mr. Majendie*$ Report 

It was notorious that in the borough of Helston, in Cornwall, 
the whole poor rates of the town were paid by the patron ; and 
when the patronage passed from one family to another, the burden 
of the rates followed the transfer; something like that system 
seems to have prevailed in Seaford. 

Near this town, in the parish of Bishopstone, there is a farm of 
about the same extent and value as that mentioned above. There 
being no borough town to oppress it, the rates are 1602. instead 
of 577^. 



OENERAL REPORT ON THE DISTURBED DISTRICT 

OF EAST SUSSEX. 



BEER-SHOPS. 

The beer-shops are considered as most mischievous. They 
allow of secret meetings beyond any places previously existing, 
being generally in obscure situations, kept by the lowest class of 
persons: they are receiving houses for stolen goods, and fre- 
quently brothels* ; they are resorted to by the most abandoned 
characters — poachers, smugglers, and night depredators, who 
pass their time in playing at cards for the expenses of the night, 
in raffling for* game and poultry, and concocting plans for future 
mischief: they are never without a scout, and are not interrupted 
by the observation of any person of respectability; no informa- 
tion can be obtained from the masters, who are in the power of 
their guests, spirits being usually sold without license ; and not 
one in ten sell home-brewed beer. Similar representations are 
made in East Kent. A magistrate expressed his opinion that no 
single measure ever caused so much mischief in so short a time, 
in demoralizing the labourers. The evidence of the high- con- 
stable of Ashford is very strong, and his means of judging 
extensive, — having been called upon to attend at the numerous 
fires which have taken place in that district. He has been 
present in the condemned cells, at the last parting of the convicts 
from their parents and relations; and it appears that all the 
acts of incendiarism were perpetrated by frequenters of beer- 
shops. Dyke, who was executed, was taken in a beer^shop ; and 

* A gentleman of property in East Sussex informed me, that a small te- 
nant of his converted his cottage into a beer- shop: he was asked how it suc- 
ceeded, he answered, " If my beer-shop will not answer I don't know whose 
can, for I keep them a girl and a fiddle." 
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SEAFORD. 



1098 I I2s. Ill 1800(, 

Seapord 18 a liberty of itself. 

This is rather a strong instance of the effect of a town in crash* 
ing the land. 

or the above sum one-third is paid by the town ; the remaining 
two-thirds by the land. 

From one of the principal farms, of the value of something more 
than 1000/. per annum, and assessed at 878/., the average annual 
payment of rates for the last three years has been 577/. 

There is another reason, however, for the hi^h rates of this place : 
being a borough, the various mysterious modes of keeping up the 
patron's interest were in full operation ; and the rates on houses not 
called for from accommodating voters, but kept suspended over 
their heads, in case of misconduct^ were among the engines put id 
force ; and of conrse it could not be expedient to examine toostrictly 
the applications for relief made by freemen and their relations. 
Rates are formally allowed by the magistrates of the liberty ; and 
the account of the expenditure is perused and allowed, having been 
first verified on oath before the same magistrates. There ap- 
peared a strange confusion in these accounts. Entries of rent due 
to one of the proprietors, carried on from year to year. Bills un- 
paid, in along string of items of various description, amounting to 
500/. or 600/. On turning back to an earlier part of the ledger, 
the confusion was in some degree explained by a page which had 
not been cancelled, when the Borough of Seaford was transferred 
to Schedule A. I subjoin some extracts previous and subsequent 
to the disfranchisement : — 

Stotttntntof 8Utan««tof 

Amomtt of Poor Rate. Cuh KecelTedL Ctth Due. 

£. a, d, £. «. dL £. a, tU 

Dec 31, 1828 528 3 10 

Apr. 13, 1829 522 19 10 3 14 15 

Oct. 1, 1829 526 12 6 3 14 8 2 9 8 

Jan. 21, 1830 524 19 2 4 2 8 2 9 8 

A marvellous improvement in accuracy of accounts was pro« 
doced by the mere contemplation of the Reform Bill: — 

Amount of Poor Rate. Cuh RecelTed. Cuh Due. 

A*. «. d. £, a. aU £, a, d. 

May 22, 1831 544 19 10 500 12 2 44 7 8 

Oct. 14, 1831 811 2 3 723 17 6 87 4 9 

Feb. 17, 1832 675 5 7 557 17 8 117 8 5 
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It was notorious that in the borough of Helston, in Cornwall, 
the whole poor rates of the town were paid by the patron ; and 
when the patronage passed from one family to another, the burden 
of the rates followed the transfer; something like that system 
seems to have prevailed in Seaford. 

Near this town, in the parish of Bishopstone, there is a farm of 
about the same extent and value as that mentioned above. There 
being no borough town to oppress it, the rates are 160/. instead 
of 577?. 



OENERAL REPORT ON THE DISTURBED DISTRICT 

OF EAST SUSSEX. 



BEER-SHOPS. 

The beer-shops are considered as most mischievous. They 
allow of secret meetings beyond any places previously existing, 
being generally in obscure situations, kept by the lowest class of 
persons: they are receiving houses for stolen goods, and fre- 
quently brothels* ; they are resorted to by the most abandoned 
characters — poachers, smugglers, and night depredators, who 
pass their time in playing at cards for the expenses of the night, 
in raffling for* game and poultry, and concocting plans for future 
mischief: they are never without a scout, and are not interrupted 
by the observation of any person of respectability; no informa- 
tion can be obtained from the masters, who are in the power of 
their guests, spirits being usually sold without license ; and not 
one in ten sell home-brewed beer. Similar representations are 
made in East Kent. A magistrate expressed his opinion that no 
single measure ever caused so much mischief in so short a time, 
in demoralizing the labourers. The evidence of the high- con- 
stable of Ashford is very strong, and his means of judging 
extensive, — having been called upon to attend at the numerous 
fires which have taken place in that district. He has been 
present in the condemned cells, at the last parting of the convicts 
from their parents and relations; and it appears that all the 
acts of incendiarism were perpetrated by frequenters of beer- 
shops. Dyke, who was executed, was taken in a beer*shop ; and 

* A gentleman of property in East Sussex informed me, that a small te- 
nant of his converted his cottage into a beer-shop: he was asked how it suc- 
ceeded, he answered, " If my beer-shop will not answer I don't know whose 
can, for I keep them a girl and a fiddle." 
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the two Packhams^ who suffered at Maidstone^ acknowledged, 
before their execution, that they went from a beer-shop to com* 
mit the offence. 

RURAL POLICE. 

A more efficient police is a matter of the greatest importance. 
All classes^ proprietors and occupiers, magistrates, overseers, — all 
require it. Concession to paupers can hardly be avoided under 
the present insufficient police ; and the magistrates consider the 
calling in the military very objectionable, unless in the last extre- 
mity. As to yeomanry, there is so much distress among farmers, 
and consequently so much discontent, that they are unwilling to 
enrol themselves : those who, in the good times of farming, had 
horses fit for yeomanry service, now make use of a cart-horse, or 
go on foot. 

The few who are more opulent hang back ; as, from living in 
isolated situations, their property is completely at the mercy of 
their own labourers. 

Such, indeed, is the general insecurity of farming property, 
since the unhappy time of the riots, that a considerable occupier 
has thought it necessary to retain, in constant pay, two of the 
most confidential of his labourers, to watch over and report to 
him any symptoms of dissatisfaction among the rest, likely to 
lead to mischief. 

The constables and headboroughs are elected at the annual 
meeting of the court-leet of the hundred ; the chief constable is 
usually some small farmer or tradesman, who receives no pay, 
except the small fee for a summons. 

The common constables are usually village artizans, competent 
perhaps to the forms of civil process, and putting down a village 
broil, but totally unacquainted with the business of police, and in 
case of great mobs, quite inefficient : they are changed every 
year, and are seldom willing to serve a second time. 

SMUGGLING, 

Since the establishment of the preventive service, is much dimi- 
nished. This diminution has had the effect of increasing the poor- 
rate, or, as was expressed by an overseer, who is supposed to 
have had formerly a very accurate acquaintance with the business, 
•'the putting down smuggling is the ruin of the coast.*' The la- 
bourers of Bexhill, and of the villages proceeding eastward towards 
Kent, used to have plenty of work in the summer, and had no 
difficulty in jBnding employment in smuggling during the winter. 

The smugglers are divided into two classes, the carriers or 
bearers, who receive from five shillings per night and upwards, 
according to the number of tubs they secure, and the batmen. 



8S ifr. M^gmiU^w Ittfmri 

Tbe bntiiiett^ so eiUed fiom ihe provincial term of bat, for ft 
Uudgeou, which th^ vse, consider themselfes as of m superior 
class: they go oat in disguise, frequently with their faces 
blackened, and now with fire-arms ; they confine their services to 
tbe protection of the others, and are paid 20t. or more per night ; 
and many, perhaps most of them, are at the same time in the 
receipt of parish relief. 

Laq^ capitals have been invested in this business, particalariy 
at BexhilL Many of the small farmers, if they do not partici- 
pate, certainly connive at these practices ; those who do not di- 
rectly profit by smuggling, consider that it is advantageous, as 
finding employ for many who otherwise would be thrown on their 
parishes. 

The smugglers are now much more ferocious since the use of 
fire-arms is more constant. 

The offer of WOOL reward by the Secretary of State, for the 
detection of some men engaged in a desperate affray, caused much 
sensation, but was ultimately ineffectual. Many from fear left the 
country for France and America, but have returned since the 
failure of the prosecution, for want of satisfactory evidence ; though, 
probably, not less than 500 persons in the district were fully ac- 
quainted with the transaction. 

Beyond all doubt the practice of smuggling has been a main 
cause of the riots and fires in Sussex andEast Kent : labourers 
have acquired the habit of acting in large gangs by night, and of 
systematic resistance to authority. High living is become essen- 
tial to them, and they cannot reconcile themselves to the moderate 
pay of lawful industry*. 

BIOTS. 

The riots in the north-east parts of the Rape of Hastings com- 
menced simultaneously on the 5th and 6th of November, 1830. 
The farmers observed, that their labourers all at once left their 
work : they were taken away by night by a systematic arrange- 
ment ; no leader could be identified, but bills were run up at the 
public-houses in the evening, and in the morning a stranger came 
and paid. 

The mobs generally had written forms containing their de- 
mands, they varied a little in the amount of wages, but all agreed 
in the amount of ^' allowance" of Is. 6d. for every child above 
two ; that there should be no assistant overseer ; that they should 
be paid full wages, wet or dry; that they would pay their own 
rents'^. There were nine cases of incendiarism that winter at 

* This last point is remarkable : perhaps it may be thus explained, — that 
the labourers were aware that high rents, paid out of the poor-rates, formed 
part of the system of parish jobbing, of little advantage to tnem. 
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B«itl0^ The mob whidi membled there* on the dajr of the ma- 
gifltnitet* meetingt amounted to nearly 700: all the principal 
magistrates of the division, nineteen in number, assembled ; the 
arrival of a troop of horse established order. 

Though the guilt of one of the incendiaries, J. Bufford, who 
was executed, was clear and admitted by himself, yet the feeling 
of the country was so much in his favour, that he was considered 
as a martvr, — ^he was exhibited in his coffin^ and a subscription 
made for his family. 

A permanent Bench of Magistrates was established at Battle, at 
which Mr. Courthope presided, at their particular request, and 
directed by day and night the measures which were requisite for 
public tranquillity. 

This harassing ddty continued during a month ; but from that 
period^ a certain degree of intimidation has prevailed in this dis- 
trict* The assistant-overseers having been then ill-treated by the 
mobs, are reluctant to make complaints for neglect of work, lest they 
should become marked men and their lives rendered uncomfortable 
or even unsafe. Farmers permit their labourers to receive relief, 
founded on a calculation of a rate of wages lower than that ac- 
tually paid : they are unwilling to put themselves in collision with 
the labourers, and will not give an account of earnings, or if 
they do, beg that their names may not be mentioned. A similar 
feeling prevails in East Kent : at Westwell^ the farmers are afraki 
to express, at vestry meetings, their opinions against a pauper 
who applies for relief, for fear their premises should be set fire to. 
Two of the fires immediately followed such a resistance ; one of 
them happened to a most respectable farmer, a kind and liberal 
master, and a promoter of cottage allotments. 

The allowance system is represented to be so established, that 
without some legislative enactment^ neither overseers, vestries, nor 
magistrates, can make any effectual change ; and that if local 
regulations were attempted, a repetition of the outrages of 1890 
may be expected. Day wages seem to be fixed at 2$, to 2$» 3d. ; 
which are not thought too hi^, were it not for the rates, but 
the farmers state that the present relief, coupled with that rate of 
wages, is exhausting their capital. The relief is in great measure 
compulsory ; but it is also considered unnecessary, — for on an ac- 
curate examination of the population, the quantity of acres and 
the numbers requisite for the cultivation of the land in its present 
state, it is calculated that the money expended for labour, within 
the Rape of Hastings, is sufficient tor the maintenance of nearly 
the whole of the aole-bodied agricultural labourers and families 
without assistance from the rates. 

Emigration has already been carried on to a considerable ex« 
tent — still, in certain parishes, there is some exce«&* 
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The redundancy of labourers in this district is probably but 
small, but under the present state of the poor-laws, it cannot be 
ascertained. 

The removal of that small surplus might confine the funds of 
labour and rates to their specific purposes ; but the inclination to 
emigrate has been materially checked among the idle and profli- 
gate, by the great improvement in their condition since the riots. 
A still more unfortunate consequence is, an unwillingness among 
the labourers to take land. In the most disturbed parts of this 
district, attempts have been made to introduce cottage allotments, 
but they have been ineffectual. The labourers show a decided 
reluctance to hire them ; they think it might diminish their claim 
to relief, and treat with scorn those who attempt to persuade them 
to better their condition by economy and industry. 

The accuracy of this general statement may be illustrated by 
the following detailed account of particular places : — 



RYE. 



Rye, an '* ancient town" within the liberty of the Cinque Ports, 
is in two divisions. The •• town" in the jurisdiction of the local 
magistrates, the •• foreign" in that of the county. The accounts 
are kept in separate books. Population 3715, rates 21a. in the 
pound on a two-third value. There is a select vestry : four over- 
seers. Those now in office are a tailor, shoemaker, butcher, and 
coal-dealer, with an assistant-overseer. 

Formerly, a manufacture was carried on at the workhouse, 
which has been discontinued on account of the great loss. A 
considerable increase in the rates has been caused by the riots of 
Nov. 1830. At that period about 1000 persons collected near 
the workhouse; they demanded an increase of wages, according to 
a printed scale which included about twenty items, embracing 
the different occupations in the town, — porterage, carriage of coal 
in barges, &c. Some of the most respectable masters in the 
town consider that wages were previously too low, and part of that 
increase remains. 

The labourers not contented with this concession, have since 
then demanded relief, also, to a much greater extent than pre- 
viously : they have become more licentious in their moral conduct, 
and urge the demand on the parish for relief as a right, saying, 
** If you do not relieve us we shall help ourselves." In Nov. 1831, 
a celebration of the anniversary of the rising of the preceding 
year was announced by placards. The mayor and principal pro- 
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prietors applied to the Secretary of State, and a company of the 
Rifle Corps from Dover marched into the town, and their appear- 
ance was sufficient to maintain order. A restless spirit still pre- 
vails, quite different from the former state. 

The police consists of four constables chosen at the leet^ and 
the gaoler, who acts as constable with a salary. Whether the 
inhabitants would be willing to come forward as special constables, 
depends on the political feeling of the moment. 

A general habit of improvidence exists ; a proof of which may 
be taken from the seamen employed in conveying chalk from 
Eastbourne. Some of these working mariners, not sharers in 
the crad, earn from 40^. to 50^. per week during the season, 
which lasts from May to October. When winter comes, all the 
money being spent, and the wives and children really destitute, 
the overseers are obliged to relieve them, and if they refuse, the 
magistrates cannot avoid some degree of interference. 

Relief is not given to the families of smugglers when the hus- 
band has been convicted and remains in prison. It is supposed 
that they are supported by their confederates. 

Emigration. — Many vessels sail from this port to New York 
with emigrants ; and some American vessels have put in for the 
same purpose : four families have been sent out by the parish, 
and are doing well ; the expense was paid at once out of the rates, 
and the cost of one large family was saved in two years. 

In general, favourable letters have been received from the emi- 
grants, who usually go 600 miles up the country. A nephew of 
the overseer, who went about six years ago as a labourer, pro- 
vided by his friends with a small capital, not exceeding 1002., has 
married there, and become a proprietor : he writes word that he 
expects to be able to provide well for his children, from the land 
which he has acquired. 

BREDE, SUSSEX. 





Expended on Poor. 




£. 


A«. Xf JL. 


In 1816.. 1003 


1820.. 1323 


1824.. 2009 


1828.. 1506 


1817.. 1241 


1821.. 1745 


1825.. 1753 


1829.. 1795 


1818.. 1494 


1822.. 2021 


1826.. 1834 


1830.. 1765 


1819.. 1447 


1823.. 2325 


1827.. 1470 


1831.. 1970 




1832.. 2606 




POPULATION. 


In 1801 


In 1811 


In 1821 1 In 1831 


801 


787 




902 10 


46 



^ote.— The increase of poor-rate, from 1816 to 1832, exceeds 150 per 
cent. 
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PopnlAiktt. BentaL Valiuu SateiatlMA Eiqpniditan to Ifaielg ISSl 

)04(> 2035/. f 21t. 26062. 

1 besides a 2s. rate in debt 

Wages, 28. Sd. per day, sammer and winter. 
Allowance 1«. per week for third child ; all beyond It. 6d., till 12 

years of age. 

The parish of B rede was the first place in Sussex where ihe 
riots broke out in Nov. 1890 ; sevenil causes are assigned : the 
appointment of the assistant-overseer was very obnoxious to the 
paupers. It is thought that he did not exceed his duty; but 
the constant habitof resisting exorbitant claims, almost of neces- 
sity caused some degree of harshness. Under his superintend- 
ence an attempt was made in the summer of 1829, to discontinue 
jegular allowances for children ; to revert to the old system of 
occasional relief under the direction of the vestry, accordmgto the 
real wants of the applicant ; another cause arose from the law of 
settlement: under the pressure of want of employment, some 
parishes began to discharge non-pa|ishioners ; other parishes, m 
self-defence, followed their example ; in consequence of which, the 
mutual tie of kind feeling and self-interest which attached good 
labourers to good masters was severed ; a man who had made 
himself useful to a farmer by his industry, and received in return 
encouragement, was forced to seek a new employer ; his spirit 
was broken, he became dependent, wages were calculated accord- 
ing, to subsistence not the value of the labour, and the complaint 
was, *' Now I am forced back to my parish, you know e\'ery 
shilling I earn, and give only what is necessary to keep skin and 
bone together." 

Many smu^lers are inhabitants of this and the adjoining 
parishes, who, from the audacity of their character, formed able 
leaders of the discontented, and the employment of the preven- 
tive service had rendered them more ferocious. 

Another cause of dissatisfaction arose among the farmers, on 
account of the continuance of the war duty on hops : finding they 
could not obtain a reduction, they directed their hostility entirely 
against tithe. The storm broke over the head of one, upon whom 
of all others it might least have been expected that such a cala- 
mity would have mllen. 

The advowson of Brede was part of the patrimonial estate of 
Dr. Home, Bishop of Norwich, and had been held for a long 
period of years by some member of the family, and latterly by 
Mr. Hele, the son-in-law of the Bishop; he had always been on 
the best possible terms with his parishioners. Though fully 
aware of the value of his tithes, he had compounded on very mo- 
derate terms ; and from the year 1803 to lo2G, no alteration bad 
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been made, though during that period most extraordinary profits 
had been made from the culture of hops, which in this present 
year will, in all probability, bring more than 20,000/. into the 
parish. In the year 1826, the farmers, under the enormous pres- 
sure of the poor-tax, gave notice to the rector that they should 
set out tithe in kind, and rate him in the poor-book unless he 
agreed to an abatement of 25 per cent. The rector refused to 
abate, and there being an informality, instead of submitting to 
this unreasonable reduction^ required an increase^ which the 
farmers agreed to pay. 

Previously to the audit, Nov. 1830, a tumultuous meeting 
assembled near the parsonage, where the curate, Mr. Hele's son, 
was living, during his father's temporary absence^ clamorous for 
an abatement of tithe; the rector immediately returned to Brede> 
and sent for two of the principal farmers, and required the com- 
position should be paid ; the farmers positively refused, till they 
should have the sanction of the labourers, alleging, they feared 
some injury would be done them. On the audit-day, the rector 
met the farmers at the inn ; it was surrounded by a body of many 
hundred labourers, with their wives and children. The farmers 
required an abatement from 715/. to 400/. The rector said no- 
thing should compel him to give way under circumstances of 
intimidation. The farmers replied, that the mob without was very 
impatient ; that the rector of Ewhurst had been obliged to flee 
from his house by night, and that the mob had threatened to 
hang over his door the farmer who managed the tithes for him. 
They then left the room to consult the mob, but returned saying 
they would not alter their resolution. Mr. Hele persisted that 
he would not yield to their demands, but they mi^ht pay what 
they pleased to his banker, and left the parish the next day. 
They paid the 400/., and, after the special commission, came for- 
ward and paid the remainder. The rector then returned to his 
Earish, and the labourers, finding the promise o(2s. 6d. wages 
ad not been kept, were ready to resent on the farmers the injury 
they had done to Mr. Hele. He did all in his power to repress 
that spirit, and in order that the farmers might be more able to 
reinstate themselves in the good opinion of the people, made a 
voluntary reduction of his tithes to the former amount. 

A labourer of Brede said at the time of the riots, ** We know 
that the farmers cannot pay the increased wages, but they have 
agreed to it; and we shall now join altogether to get rid of tithes 
and taxes, to enable them to do so." 

The following is the set of Resolutions drawn up by the la- 
bourers — 

Nov. 5, 183a—** At a meeting held this day at the Red Lion, 
of the farmers to meet the poor labourers who delected David 
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Noakes, sen., Thomas Henly, Joseph Bryant, and Th. Noakes, to 
meet the gentlemen this day, to discuss the present distress of the 

poor — 

•• Resolution I. — ^The gentlemen agree to give to every able- 
bodied labourer with wife and two children 2^. 3d. per day, from 
this day to the 1st of March next, and from the 1st of March to 
the 1st of Oct. 28. 6d. per day, and to have 1«. 6d. per week with 
three children, and so on according to their family. 

•• Resolution II. — ^The poor are determined to take the present 
overseer, Mr. Abel, out of the parish, to any adjoining parish, 
and to use him with civility. 

(Signed) G. S. Hele, Minister. 
Wm. Colman, Francis Bourne, J. Bourne, J. Ades, 
David Smith, sen., David Smith, jun., H. Smith, 
J. Bourne, jun. 
David Noakes, T. Noakes *, T. Henley f , Jos. Briant 

The assistant overseer was dragged in a cart by women to the 
borders of the village ; afler an absence of some time he was rein- 
stated in his situation at the workhouse. 

The rates continue at an enormous amount ; the overseer says 
much of the relief is altogether unnecessary, but he is convinced 
that if an abatement was attempted, his life would not be safe; 
he looks to the farmers for support, which they dare not give, 
considering their lives and property would be in danger, although 
they find that it is impossible to maintain the present wages, 
together with the present relief and surplus labourers, without the 
exhaustion of capital. 

The population of this parish seems superabundant ; 35 men 
are on parish employ in winter, at an expense of 380/. 

HISTORY OF THE BREDE RIOTS, 

Which took place by the turning out of the Overseer on the 5(h November, 1830. 
From a Labourer. Communicated by a Magistrate. 

Several days (about four or five) before the 5th, there were 
three men working upon Steep-Hill road, who, in conversation, 
stated to each other the ill treatment which they had frequently 
received from Abel the overseer. Not that he had done them 
injustice so much by lowness of wages, as from his abusive man* 
ner. One of them said, " Let us see whether we cannot get 
rid of this.'' One said, ^* liet us appeal to a magistrate, and see 
if we can get redress." To this proposal they disagreed, as 
appeals had so often been made without effect. They never could 
find redress. Another proposed, '• Let us turn Abel out of the 
parish.'' 

* Since wounded in smuggling, 
t Has two cows, and receives parish relief. 
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They then started from their work with this idea» to visit other 
labouring classes, who appeared all willing to join them in this 
last proposal. All the labourers of the parish then agreed to 
meet on Thursday evening, the 4th of November, at a labourer's 
house. They met, and they were troubled to agree what to do. 
Some proposed, that those who could write should sit down and 
write to tne parish to see if they could get rid of Abel ; others 
said, that they would much rather take him out of the parish — 
that a great many of the farmers had behaved so bad to them, 
that they did not expect they would dismiss Abel. There was 
not a man who wished to do mischief — ^they were unanimous in a 
determination not to do it. 

That night no determination was come to. They parted, dif- 
fering about what to do. Some would turn out Abel, and some 
not, being afraid of laying themselves open to the law. 

The determined party met early in the morning, and went 
round the parish, when every one joined them in their purpose. 

On the preceding night, tne question of wages was discussed. 
It is true that the labourers complained of their wages, and being 

together they brought forward the question ; but 

says he is quite sure, that if they had not met for the purpose of 
turning out the overseer, they never would have met as they did 
for a rise of wages. They had no idea of it ; for several said 
they would not mind being poor, if they could but be used with 
civility. Some proposed 2*. Gd. a day from Is, 9d. their usual 
wages, and some 2s. 3d. ; but some said the farmers could not 
aSbrd 2s. 6d., considering their taxes and tithes, and the poor- 
rates^ of which they knew the farmers were constantly complain- 
ing ; but they all agreed that they should demand 29. 3d. a day, 
and U. 6d. a head for each child, parish allowance, after the 
second. He thinks they did not on that night discuss whether 
the allowance to paupers in general was too small. 

To pursue what occurred on the morning of the 5th November. 
— ^The whole assemblage stopped at the Hundred Pound to con- 
sult what they should then do. This was about 10 o^clock. 

A great many proposed that some should go to the farmers, to 
request they would step to speak to them. The farmers then came 
to the assembly — F. and J. Bourne, Cohnan, John Ades, David 
Smith, jun. and sen., Henry Smith, and others. The farmers 
wished to go to the public-house, and to meet four or five of the 
labourers, to be selected from the mass, as a deputation, and 
then they would come upon terms, if they could agree. Four 
men were selected to meet them — David and Thomas Noakes, 
Joseph Briant, and Thomas Henley, the four hands afterwards 
imprisoned. The farmera and four deputies met accordingly^ 
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The farmers voluntarily signed their hands \o a paper^ that this 
man Abel should be carried away ; and consented likewise^ in 
writingi to give 2m. 3cI. a day to all labourers from the 5th No^ 
vember to me 25th March ; and thence to Michaehnas, 2$. %d, 
a day : also 1«. 6cl. for every child^ parish allowance^ above the 
third. Upon this being announced, they proceeded to the work- 
house to take away Abel. The farmers in the meanwhile sent 
word to Abel, that he had better give himself up peaceably^ as 
he had threatened to shoot the first man that meddled with him. 
On arrival at the poor-house, Abel did not deliver himself up for 
some minutes. ■ says that Abel swore falsely in stating 

afterwards that a part of the men followed him into his room with 
bludgeons. No one entered the doors. 

They put him into a little cart, which Abel had had made to 
carry stone and gravel. Abel was consulted as to where he would 
be conveyed to, out of the parish ; and he selected Vine Hall, a 
place on the London Road. He was accompanied by about 300 
men. 

NORTHIAM. 



Expended on Poor. 



£. 

In 1816.. 1758 

1817.. 2885 

1818.. 2609 

1819.. 2808 



£. 
1820.. 2201 
1821.. 2568 
1822.. 2979 
1828. .2187 



£. 
1824.. 1828 
1825.. 1930 
1826 ..1644 
1827.. 1592 



lo 1801 
997 



8450 



BenUl, 1815, 31491. 

POPULATION. 

TnlSll I In 1821 i 
1114 I 1358 I 

* I 

Wages per day, 2t. 8d. 



£. 
1828.. 1315 
1829.. 1424 
1830.. 1585 
1831.. 1598 
1832 .2180 



BatM In tilt if. 
15«. 



In 1831 
1448 

sipcnAitiiM isn. 
2180Z. 



Allowance U. per week for third child.— 1«. 6d. for all above three. 

Number of unemployed labourers in winter 25 to 30. These men^ 
at one time, were required to bring up bags of beach on their 
shoulders for mending the roads> and were shut up in the work** 
house yard ; the object of which was to prevent imposition on the 
parish, by their receiving parish pay as unemployed, when they 
were, in fact, getting work from farmers. This degrading mode 
having attracted public notice, has been discontinued, and the 
present plan is to require them to attend a roU-call at nine in the 
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mornitigi and three in the afternoon^ at the workhou8e« and no 
^MFork miatever is reqaired of them. The regolar toale of relief 
was once abolished in this parish for four or five years, till the 
riots of November, 1830 ; the mob then dictated their own terms 
as to allowance^ and since then it is found impossible to adopt a 
system diflferent from that of the adjoining parishes. 

Tithes in kind are a principal cause of the bad feeling which 
exists in this parish. The farmers avow that they do not wish for 
an amendment in the poor-laws while tithe remains as at pre- 
sent, being aware of their power in making use of the rate as an 
engine against it. The circumstances of this parish regarding 
tithe are so peculiar^ as to merit a distinct notice. The Rev. W. 
Lord, by a clause in his will of 1813^ devised to his sister^ '* all his 
right and interest in the advowson, patronage of, and right of pre- 
sentation to, the rectory and parish church of Northiam, in the 
county of Sussex, hoping, trusting, and requiring that she or any 
one claiming from her, will present no one to that rectory and 
parish church of Northiam, who shall not, previously thereto, 
engage under a bond to the amount of 5000/., to be paid, &c., in 
default that he will continue to take in kind, and improve to the 
utmost of his power, by all lawful means, the income of the afore- 
said rectory of Northiam." 

Thepresent rector declined every offer on the part of the parish 
till 1829. He then made overtures to composition, and a negotia- 
tion was in progress, but it was stopped by his receiving counsel's 
opinion, that he could not break through the restraint imposed on 
him by the bond. The employment of labourers has been thereby 
much checked. 

The refractory spirit of the labourers in this parish showed 
itself as far back as 1828. The stacks of the rector were fired by 
an incendiary ; the vestry-room was forcibly entered a few days 
after, and the labourers said they would help themselves : the 
vestrymen retired. The Sector, on arriving there, found one of the 
labourers in the chair. Three of the ringleaders were appre- 
hended, tried at the winter-assizes before Judge Bayley, and 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. At the time of the 
riots in 1830, a vestry meeting was held, at which it was suggested, 
that a deputation of labourers should be at hand ; constant work 
at the increased scale, or relief, was one of their demands. The 
vestry proceeded to the consideration of the applications for 
relief: one of the cases was that of a collier, who had been in work 
at high wages all the summer, but had wasted his earnings. Two 
of the dele^tes of the labourers were called in ; one of them ad- 
mitted that It was a case of great injustice ; but he pointed to the 
ag r eemeat and said| ** They will npect it." It it the opinion of 
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$Xk occupier of land in Northianiy who has thought deeply on the 
subject, that the remote cause of the riots is the mixture of wage« 
and poor-rate ; that for 35 years past, the labourer has not been 
dependent on his employer, because parish relief having made up 
the deficiencies in his earnings, the idle labourer obtains as good 
a living as the industrious, and the farmer being crippled in his 
means by the necessity of paying the idle, is unable to remunerate 
(he deserving. 

Eighteen acres have been offered to the parish to be let ia 
small allotments, but the labourer prefers parish pay to land. It 
is the conviction of all persons that, without an eflBicient police, it 
is impossible to effect an improvement, all are crying out for it 
The language used is— '^ It is a complete revolution, there is no 
government, no police." The farmers would not be averse to 
organize a domestic force, but for their irritation oa account of 
titnes. 

In the adjoining parish of 

EWHURST. 





Expended on Poor, 




&• Jb* JJm ^. 


la 1816.. 1880 


1820. .2049 


1824.. 2021 


1828.. 1343 


1817.. 2474 


1821.. 3101 


1825., 1715 


1829.. 1362 


1818. .2853 


1822.. 2909 


1826.. 1529 


1830.. 1594 


1819.. 3053 


1823.. 2684 


1827.. 1356 


1831. ,1719 


1832. .1630 


POPULATION. 


In 1801 In 1811 In 1821 1 In 1831 
847 1032 1225 | 1200 


Rates In the £. Value. 1 Bzpenditare ISSS. 


lU. f 1 1630/. 


Wages 2t. S 


d. Allowance, 1«. 6d. for the 


1 third child* 



I 



Relief* was once paid by tickets on shops to such an extent, 
that one shopkeeper had received 550/. from the overseer in one 
year, and the labourers complained that they were obliged to 
take inferior articles at high prices. Another grievance of the 
labourers in part of this district was the billet system. Farmers 
turned off their men or refused to employ them at fair wages, 
thereby causing a surplus fraudulently ; they then took the men 
from the parish at reduced wages paid out of the poor-rates. 

* Evidence before the Committee on Labourers* Wages, 1824, 
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The reduction of rates in the parish of Ewhurst has been 
effected partly by isdopting money pavment, but principally by 
emigration. Since the year, 1818 100 persons have emigrated^ 
60 that there are now no supernumerary labourers. In a parish 
which has incurred the expense of emigration to such an extent^ 
as to leave no more labourers than are requisite for the cultivation 
of the soil, in which 400 acres of hops afford employment to 
women and children winter and summer^ and where the rate of 
weekly wages is 135. 6d,, the allowance for children must be 
considered as compulsory, — and to that must it be ascribed that 
rates are still 279. per head on the population, and 11«. in the 
pound on a two-thirds value. 

The rector^ from benevolent motives, has offered small allot- 
ments to the labourers^ at a low rent : he has been able to let 
three acres only, and his offer of nine acres more has been re- 
jected. 

STANFORD RIVERS, ESSEX. 



Population 

905 



Aerct. I RentaL 



4320 



4124/. 



I 



Value, 

f 



Rates In the jC' 

average 
2«. 6d. 



Expenditure, Tear eadioff March, 1832. 

Incorporated Workhouse 125/. 
Out-door Poor . . 66 

Bills, Salaries, Church Rate 94 



Constables and Law 
County Rates 



Total 



40 
94 

420/. 



Expenditure on Poor only, excluding Salaries, 198/. 
Weekly Wages, 10«. to 12«. 



The parish of Stanford Rivers is purely agricultural^ containine 
a tract of land of good quality. It is well situated^ within 20 
miles of the London market, tenanted by persons of capital, and 
paying fair wages> and not overpeopled ; yet, with all these 
advantages, it was at one time pauperised to a great extent. 

In the year 1821 the expenditure amounted to 1191/., com- 
posed of the following items : — 

Weekly Pay . , . 389/. 

Pauper Allowances, extra . .186 

Workhouse . . 312 ^ 1191/. 

Bills . . . .62 

Incidental Expenses . . 242 

In the year 1824 a Select Vestry was established, which 
effected some reduction j and in the year 1825, a gentleman of 
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the name of Andrews, the occupier of a considerable farm, de- 
termined, with the concurrence of the rest of the parishioners, and 
Ae support of the very intelligent and experienced magistraiei 
Mr. Oldham, to make a bold eirort to put down pauperism. The 
weekly pay was at once struck off; and in the year ending Match, 
1826, the account stood thus : — 

Pauper Allowances • • 

Workhouse Expenditure « 
Medical 
Incidental • 
County Rates . 

At the commencement of the new system, very numerous 
applications were made to the Select Vestry, but they were 
strictly examined : where relief was necessary in cases of illness 
or real distress, it was liberally granted ; but refused unless con- 
sidered requisite ; and the labourers, by degrees, learnt to depend 
on their own resources. The rates gradually dipainished, and 
the money expended on the poor alone, which in 1825 amounted 
to 834?., was in 1828 only 196i, The Vestry determined that all 
capable of work should be employed, and that no relief should be 
given but in return for labour. 

The labourers improved in their habits and comforts. During 
the four years that this system was in progress, there was not a 
single commitment for theft, or any other offence. Mr. Andrews 
once put this question to a supporter of his plan : — " What do the 
poor give in return for that which they receive frpm the poor- 
rates ? " After a pause he thus answered his own question : — 
" They give their honesty, their veracity, their industry, and 
everything that tends to make a man a good member of society." 

In the year 1830, after the death of Mr. Andrews, who fell a 
tacrifice to his great exertions, the expenditure of the parish was 
rising ; and Mr. Capel Cure, a principal proprietor, mtroduced 
the plan of an incorporated workhouse, as is related by Mr. 
Becher, in his evidence before the House of Lords. Ten parishes 
united to erect*' the Ongar Hundred Workhouse," under Gilbert's 
Act, by the medium of 3| years* poor-rate. The expense 
amounted to 31811. 

The sale of the old workhouse at Stanford Rivers defrayed 
their medium, with 1002. over. The expense for diet, which was 
before 3f. 9d. per head, is now below Zs. No " allowance" is 
given on account of large families ; but the children of those 
parents who are unable to maintain them are taken into the 
house, where they attend in the school, are taught to read, to sew, 
Und Knit stockings, which are giv^n out for distribution in the 
united parishes. 
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There is no assistant overseer in this parish, bat the aeeonnti 
are accurately kept by a schoolmaster, at Ongar, who acts as 
vestry clerk. 

The salary to the surgeon is 251. 

Twenty-seven allotments of 20 rods each have been let this 
year to labourers at 69. per allotment, free of rate and tithe ; it is 
proposed they shall hold the land by lease, from the 1st of De- 
cember. The crops are great, and the land is considered a great 
benefit by the labourers^ who are enabled to raise potatoes, instead 
of buying them at great disadvantage at the retail price. 

The opinion of Uie rector of the parish is, that the morals and 
general conduct of his flock are improved since the new plan has 
been adopted. Under his auspices, with the assistance of tbt 
deputy-visitor of the workhouse, several charitable institutions 
have been formed ; which, by making additions to the deposits of 
the poor, tend to encourage in them habits of providence. Mr. 
Capel Cure, to whom the district is indebted for the introductidn 
of the improved workhouse, continues his services as visitor. 
While many parishes in the neighbourhood remain in a pau^ 
perized state, this parish is entirely cured, to the mutual adfvan* 
tage of the payers and receivers of rates. It is to be observed, 
however, that the circumstances are favourable; there is no 
surplus population, — a considerable portion of the land being pas- 
ture, the pressure on the capital of the occupiers has not been so 
great as in arable districts, and that fair wages are paid. 

Ongar Hundred iVarkhouH. 

The printed rules and regulations will sufficiently detail the 
general management. The governor is a retired supervisor pf 
excise ; his former occupation has accustomed hiu) to accuracy in 
accounts, and his services on the Kent and Sussex coast hav^ 
inured him to the firmness required in his present situation ; aod 
the most refractory have given way to the discipline of the house. 
The building is ui general judiciously planned : the governor's 
apartments in the centre, between the male and female wards, 
and overlooking the two yards. The number of inmates at pre- 
sent is 62, principally aged, deserted children, and a few child- 
ren of parents who are not able to maintain them. The able-- 
bodied, who are sometimes sent in^ are soon induced by the order, 
the cleanliness, the abstinence from fermented liquors^ and the 
general restraint, to auit, as soon as possible, and seek work for 
themselves. Nearly 200 persons are sent into the bouse in the 
course of the year. The able-bodied are employed in raising and 
drawing gravel, and in the repair of the roads. The chea\|nesa 
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^ which they can be maintained is a material object ; for where 
the charge is heavy^ some obstinate paupers frequently use that 
as a means of wearying out their parish and obtaining their own 
way. The attempt has been made here by some families, but 
they have at last given way after a fruitless attempt to recover 
their '* allowance." As children can be maintained here for 
Is. 6d. per week, the parishes avoid the evil of the large allow* 
ances usually made for bastards, which operate as a premium on 
immorality. 

SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 



Popalatkm. 

4762 



ACT0fl. 

7296 



RenUL 

13,790i. 



Value. 



Rate in the £. 

is. lOd. 



Ezpenditu* 183S. 

Poor . 290GL 

Surveyor (paid out 
of poor-rate) 900 

3800/. 



Saffron Walden is a considerable market-town, in which a great 
trade in malting is carried on ; and from the extent of land, it is 
also important as an agricultural parish. Weekly wa^s 10«.; 
and^ contrary to the usual practice of the district^ there is no re- 
gular scale of ^* allowance" on account of families. There is an 
open vestry> well attended by proprietors and occupiers ; two 
overseers, an assistant overseer, and vestry clerk. Strict exami- 
nation is made of all applications, and the business of the parish 
seems to be conducted with great regularity and economy. The 
general improvidence of the artisans who waste their summer 
earnings, throws many on the parish in the winter^ and this 
number has been much augmented by the necessity imposed on 
farmers to reduce the number of their labourers, in consequence 
of the diminution of their capital, owing to a succession of bad 
crops, and the general depression of agriculture. The able-bodied 
areset to work by the surveyor of the roads, and paid out of the 
poor-rates. Hills have been lowered and roads much improved, 
but these works have been carried on, not from choice, but to em- 
ploy the people. In the commencement of 1830, spade-hus- 
bandry was introduced, and 52 acres of land were dug and the la- 
bour paid at a certain price per rod by the occupiers. At the same 
time, at the suggestion of Lord Braybrooke, with the assistance of 
Messrs. Gibson, bankers in the town, who had long been advo- 
cates for the plan, allotments of land to the labourers were intro- 
duced, in order to enable them to make additional earnings by 
their own exertions. To the account published by Lord Bray- 
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brooke» I add a few details — first, as to the effect on the rates; 
The repair of the roads, which exceed 25 miles in length within 
the parish, requires an expenditure of about 400/. ; but in the 
year 1829 the sum actually expended on the roads was 1500/. 

At the commencement of 1830, there were 136 men on parish 
employ, at a weekly expense of 40/. At the same period of the 
year 1831, the greatest number was 88, and the weekly expense 
25/. In the year ending March, 1832, the greatest number out of 
employ was o6, and the total sum ^paid to them was 560/. less 
than 1829. It is probable that other causes have contributed 
to this reduction ; but the most competent judges ascribe much of 
this improvement to the allotments. The effect on the habits 
and comforts of the labourer has been most beneficial. In No- 
vember of the year 1830^ in which the system commenced, when 
fires and riots were prevalent in many of the adjoining parishes, 
this altogether escaped the infection. Not only did the labourers 
refrain from joining the mobs, but they went out under the orders 
of the magistrates to assist in putting down the riots. 

It happened at this period that (by an ill-timed joke, as afterwards 
appeared) the notice, '* This house to be burnt/' was written with 
chalk on several houses, and among others^ on that of a principal 
promoter of the allotments. Nearly 500 labourers came forward 
to offer to watch his premises. There are now 138 allotments, 
of from 20 to 40 rods each ; and it may be considered that each 
of their occupiers is a special constable ready to protect public 
order in moments of difficulty, because he has now an interest in 
maintaining it. It is pleasant to take this more favourable view ; 
but as the tenants are liable to lose their occupations by miscon- 
duct, those whom good motives might not influence, are bound by 
a tangible recognisance to their good behaviour. The produce 
has infinitely exceeded that of farming lands. The profit of the 
labour on each allotment, after charging rent and seed, may very 
reasonably be calculated at 3/. 13o x 3 = 414/. Thus there 
is a constant creation of capital, which otherwise would not have 
existed. The attachment of the labourers to their small occupa- 
tions is increasing. Many spend their hours of leisure, and 
sometimes a whole day, there. They have now something they 
may call their own. 

Since the abolition of small farms, it has been observed, that 
there is nothing between 10«. a week and a laree occupation ; and 
a familiar metaphor has been used, that sJl the mtermediate 
staves in the ladder have been removed. 

ASIIHURST MaJENDIE. 



N.B. — In Mr. Majendie*s report, the returns of expenditure 
for 1832, include county-rate, &c. 
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ANSWERS TO THB QXmRIBS OF THB POOR LAW COHMI8SIONSX8 

FROM TICKHURST, SUSSEX. 



Queriei. 



Aniwcn. 



-)w^^ 



1« Are cottages frequently ex* 
empted uoxn rates? and it 
their rent often paid by the 
pariah? 



9. Is the industry of the labourers 
in your neighbourhood sup- 
posed to be increasing or 
diminishing; that is, are 
your labourers supposed to 
V be better or worse workmen 
than they formerly were ? 



The rents of cottages have been 
paid to a great extent, in this part 
of the country, from the parish 
funds ; but in this parish and many 
others, this practice is now discon- 
tinned. Cottages are frequently 
exempt from the poors' rates from 
the impossibility of enforcing the 
payment from the poor occupier: 
I believe the more general practice 
is not to make the attempt against 
their own parishioners, tt appears 
to me to be desirable that both the 
occupier and the landlord should 
be rated where the rent is small, 
the poor would then feel some 
interest in checking the amount 
of the rate and the parish would 
be secure from the landlord. 

The industry of the steady la- 
bourer, who is in constant employ- 
ment under the same master, I 
believe not to be diminished ; and 
I believe that such labourers have 
no ground of complaint at the pre- 
sent wages of this neighbourhood ; 
but the supply of labourers in 
many parishes exceeding the de- 
mand for them, and the reduced 
capital of the farmers not enabling 
them to pay for the work which a 
due cultivation of their farms would 
require, many of the labouring 
class, and more particularly the 
single men, are left in a state of 
idleness, or obtain very irregular 
and uncertain employment. The 
payment of such labourers being 
too frequently measured by what is 
considered necessary for subsist- 
ence, rather than by the merit of 
the workman, — the idle and dis- 
solute receiving as much by aid of 
the poor-mte, as the most Indus- 
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QueriM. Aofven. 



and whenever such relief Is to be 
measured by the necessity of the 
family, neither overseer, vestry, nor 
magistrate, can do this with satis- 
faction to themselves; for one 
poor family will live in compara- 
tive ease and comfort under the 
same circumstances under which 
another appears in great distress. 
All seems to depend on such mi- 
nute savings and management in 
so many articles, each trifling in 
itself, that a magistrate has no 
measure low enough for such an 
estimate ; his duties, therefore, be- 
tween the overseer and the pauper, 
are most painful. A practice pre- 
vails in this part of the country, 
which, though very plausible, I 
fear is productive of evil conse- 
quences to the poor, to the rate- 
payers, and also to those who ap- 
pear to receive advantage from it, 
— I allude to the custom of putting 
out children into the furmers' ser- 
vice, with clothing, and frequently 
with a premium to the farmer who 
takes them : it deprives the poor 
man of getting his children out 
but through the medium of their 
becoming parish paupers, as he 
has no means of offering the ad- 
vantages that are given by the 
parish, and the children are much 
worse servants, and less under the 
control of their masters, than if 
the clothes were provided by the 
latter, as they consider themselves 
under no obligation, and are care- 
less whether they keep such places 
or not If, by this means, more 
children are put out than would 
otherwise get into service, it 
might be considered beneficial, 
but none are taken but those 
which the farmers require, and to 
whom they must have given clothes 
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Queriei. 



Answert* 



6. Could the family subsist on 
these earnings 7 And if so, 
on what food? 



clined to estimate the average 
earning of the wife and children 
as adding one-tenth to the hus> 
band's receipts; but this is not 
founded on any data that can be 
depended on. In good hop sea- 
sons such a family would add no 
trifling sum by their earnings in 
hop-picking. When the boy is of 
the age of 17 and upwards, he 
might very materially contribute 
to the general fund for the support 
of the family. The poor, in order 
to make a further claim on the 
parish, treat such a lad as inde- 
pendent of them ; and even if living 
m the same house, as a mere 
lodger with the father and mother. 
If true, this places the young men 
in a situation likely to lead to 
every kind of irregularity, at an 
age when they ought to be under 
parental control ; and if false, it is 
a fraud upon the parish. 

I think such a family, if in con- 
stant employment, might subsist 
on their earnings, with prudence 
and economy, especially with the 
assistance of a garden to the cot- 
tage; but much will always de- 
pend on the good management 
of the wife. Their food is pork, 
bread, and cheese, butter, potatoes, 
and tea. I conceive the poor have 
no reason to complain of the 
amount of the day or weekly 
wages ; but the hardship consists 
in their not being able to obtain 
regular employment. The distress 
of the fanners having led to a 
practice (which does not prevail 
so much in this parish as in many 
others) of dismissing their la- 
bourers from day to day, and thus 
throwing them for support on the 
poor rate, whenever they have not 
pressing occasion for their labour ; 
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Quen«t« Answen. 



and whenever such relief is to be 
measured by the necessity of the 
family, neither overseer, vestry, nor 
magistrate, can do this with satis- 
faction to themselves; for one 
poor family will live in compara- 
tive ease and comfort under the 
same circumstances under which 
another appears in great distress. 
All seems to depend on such mi- 
nute savings and management in 
so many articles, each trifling in 
itself, that a magistrate has no 
measure low enough for such an 
estimate ; his duties, tlierefore, be- 
tween the overseer and the pauper, 
are most painful. A practice pre- 
vails in this part of the country, 
which, though very plausible, I 
fear is productive of evil conse- 
quences to the poor, to the rate- 
payers, and also to those who ap- 
pear to receive advantage from it, 
— I allude to the custom of putting 
out children into the furmers' ser- 
vice, with clothing, and frequently 
with a premium to the fanner who 
takes them : it deprives the poor 
man of getting his children out 
but through the medium of their 
becoming parish paupers, as he 
has no means of ofiering the ad- 
vantages that are ffiven by the 
parish, and the children are much 
worse servants, and less under the 
control of their masters, than if 
the clothes were ]provided by the 
latter, as they consider themselves 
under no obligation, and are care- 
less whether they keep such places 
or not If, by this means, more 
children are put out than would 
otherwise get into service, it 
might be considered beneficial, 
but none are taken but those 
which the farmers require, and to 
whom Uiey must have given clothes 
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7. Could it lay by anything? 
and how much? 



8. Ib there any and what differ- 
ence between the waffes paid 
by the employer to the mar- 
ned and unmarried when 
employed by individuals? 



and food for their services, if they 
had not been provided at the 
parish expense. The regular de- 
mand for domestic service is thus 
superseded by the parish supply. 
The farmers in this parish some 
time since determined to put an 
end to this practice ; which has sel- 
dom since gone beyond giving 10«. 
with girls hx)m the poor-house for 
clothes, and then not till after they 
have been tried in the place, and 
approved by the masters ; but there 
is great difficulty in putting an end 
to this in any one parish, unless 
neighbouring parishes do the same, 
as me farmers in such case would 
take their female servants from 
other parishes on these advanta- 
geous terms, and their own pauper 
children would crowd their own 
workhouse. 

As to a poor &mily laying by, 
it is quite out of the question ; but 
if the nngle man could procure 
regular work, and could be induced 
to lay by as he ought to do, I 
think an industrious man might in 
a few years secure an independence 
at the present wages of the coun- 
try ; but if an industrious man was 
known to have laid by any part of 
his wages, and thus to have accu- 
mulated any considerable sum, 
there are some parishes in which 
he would be refused work till his 
savings were gone, and the know- 
ledge that this would be the case 
acts as a preventive against sav- 
ing. 

The most profitable and regular 
employment is given to the mar- 
ried men ; and the single man, ex- 
cept at the busy seasons, finds 
great difficulty in procuring work 
in a great part of this country. I 
believe the wages in ihk pariih 
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Qaeries. 



Amwera. 



13. Can you »tate the particulars 
of any attempt which has 
heen made in your neigh- 
bourhood to discontinue the 
system (after it has once 
prevailed) of giving to able- 
bodied labourers in the em- 
ploy of individual parish 
allowance on their own ac- 
count, or on that of their 
families ? 



should support three children with- 
out parish relief: since that time, 
four gallons of com per month 
have been generally allowed for 
the fourth child ; seven gallons for 
iive children, and so in proportion. 
We have few families above five 
entitled to claim relief, the older 
children being able to do some- 
thing for themselves, or being 
above twelve years old, when we 
cease to give the parents relief on 
their account; if relief is given 
at all on account of the size of 
the family, something like a scale 
is almost unavoidable in practice, 
though in theory most objection- 
able. 

In this parish we had, some few 
years ago, viz. from 1819 to 1823, 
a large apparent surplus of labour- 
ers, and at Michaelmas, 1819, hired 
a parish farm, which was found 
to be attended with many evil con- 
sequences, and was relinquished 
at Michaelmas, 1822, finding the 
mischief of collecting together so 
many of the worst characters in 
the parish. In Nov. 1821, a sys- 
tem of billeting was adopted, at 
which the surplus men were to be 
drawn for by the occupiers, at the 
rate of one man to 15/. rental, 
and two boys from 12 to 16 rec- 
koned as one man ; such men were 
to be paid 7d, per day by their 
employers, and the rest of their 
income made up in proportion 
to their families from the poor- 
rates: this practice was conti- 
nued till June, 1822, and being 
found very objectionable, a differ- 
ent plan was adopted ; viz. the 
surplus labourers were put up and 
sold to the highest bidder, to be 
taken by those occupiers only who 
had in their employ at the same 
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11. Is any and what attention paid 
to the character of the appli- 
cant, or to the causes or nis 
distress? 



12. Is relief or allowance given 
according to any, and what 
scale? 



As parish allowance is reduced 
to the lowest amount which b 
conceived necessary for subsis- 
tence, however desirable it may be, 
it becomes almost impossible in 
practice to make any important 
difference, ffrounded on the cha- 
racter of the applicant, or the 
causes of his distress; but with 
this view some parishes prefer 
giving relief according to the num- 
ber of the children, rather than by 
estimating the actual receipts of 
the family, considering that the 
former mode encourages the in- 
dustrious, whilst the latter (even 
where it is practicable) operates 
as a premium to idleness and vice ; 
unce, by aid of the parish funds, 
Uie weekly receipts of the profli* 
gate idler (as the necessary sub- 
sistence of his fionily) are made to 
equal the amount of what is earned 
by the hard labour of the indus- 
trious. It is very difficult too to 
ascertain with any accuracy the 
real earning of the family, as some 
farmers, from various motives, will 
join with their men in deceiving 
the vestry as to thehr amount 

Upon the late riots this parish, 
besides increasing wages, ao^ui- 
esced in the demand of giving 
allowance for ^milies, to com- 
mence with the third child; but 
thinking this unreasonable, the 
vestry afterwards determined to 
make some alteration ; but before 
they carried it into effect, requested 
the farmers to speak to their re- 
spective labourers on the subject, 
—some of whom expressed their 
surprise that it should ever have 
been acceded to or continued so 
long ; and it was then determined, 
without further difficulty, that when 
the father was on regular work, he 
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13. Can you state the particulan 
of any attempt which has 
been made in your neigh- 
bourhood to discontinue the 
system (after it has once 
prevailed) of giving to able- 
bodied labourers in the em- 
ploy of individual parish 
allowance on their own ac- 
count, or on that of their 
families ? 



should support three children with- 
out parish relief: since that time, 
four gallons of com per month 
have been generally dlowed for 
the fourth child ; seven gallons for 
iive children, and so in proportion. 
We have few families above five 
entitled to claim relief, the older 
children being able to do some- 
thing for themselves, or being 
above twelve years old, when we 
cease to give the parents relief on 
their account ; if relief is given 
at all on account of the size of 
the family, something like a scale 
is almost unavoidable in practice, 
though in theory most objection- 
able. 

In this parish we had, some few 
years ago, viz. from 1819 to 1823, 
a large apparent surplus of labour- 
ers, and at Michaelmas, 1819, hired 
a parish farm, which was found 
to be attended with many evil con- 
sequences, and was relinquished 
at Michaelmas, 1822, finding the 
mischief of collecting together so 
many of the worst characters in 
the parish. In Nov. 1821, a sys- 
tem of billeting was adopted, at 
which the surplus men were to be 
drawn for by the occupiers, at the 
rate of one man to 15/. rental, 
and two boys from 12 to 16 rec- 
koned as one man ; such men were 
to be paid 7d. per day by their 
employers, and the rest of their 
income made up in proportion 
to their families from the poor- 
rates: this practice was conti- 
nued till June, 1822, and being 
found very objectionable, a differ- 
ent plan was adopted ; viz. the 
surnlus labourers were put up and 
sold to the highest bidder, to be 
taken by those occupiers only who 
had in their employ at the same 
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time, one man to every 10/. 12s. 
rental, whkh was oootiniied till 
April, 1S23; daring these respeo- 
tire periods the snrpliis labour ap- 
peared to be large, and afier a 
trial of the last-moitioned experi- 
ment il was ibond, like all soch 
schemes, to be mischievous in its 
result; and br superseding the 
regular demand for labour, to in- 
crease the ^iparent surplus, and 
has been giren up for some years. 
A oommitlee was therefore ap- 
pointed in Oct 182S, to find some 
public work for such unemployed 
labourers; and by persetering in 
the determination that soch men 
should nerer be onployed in pri- 
vate labour of the furmer on his 
lands, with any a p sis ta ncc from the 
poor-rate, we have never since 
had a Urge surplia, though small 
numben, varying at different sea- 
sons of the year, aie on parish work ; 
as fsr as I can learn, daring the 
last year about twelve men have 
been so onployed during the win- 
ter months, and three or four in 
the summer, averaging about six 
or seven during the year. But 
whilst the distress of the farmer 
continues, from want of capital and 
credit, and the habit (which is the 
unavoidable consequence) of turn- 
ing off the labourer every day 
when his labour is not absolutely 
requisite, there must always be an 
apparent surplus, or number of 
persons who are paid out of Uie 
rates for want of regular employ- 
ment Whilst there is such a fimd 
as the poor-rate to resort to, I fear 
it is too much to expect that all 
£u*mers will abstain from this mode 
of relieving themselves at the ex- 
pense of others ; but this is much 
less practised in this parish than in 
the neighboorhood, nom a know- 
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14. What do you think would be 

the effects^ both immediate 
and ultimate, of an enactment 
forbidding such allowance, 
and thus throwing wholly 
on parish employment all 
those whose earnings could 
not fully support themselves 
and their fiunilies ? 

15. Would it be advisable that the 

parish, instead of giving 
allowance to the father, 
should take charge of, em- 
ploy, and feed his children 
during the day ? and if such 
a practice has prevailed, has 
it increased or diminished 
the number of able-bodied 
applicants for relief? 



ledge that it will not lead to pro- 
curing labourers at reduced prices 
from the rate. AU labour-rates 
are objectionable on this principle, 
and if examined will be found to 
be nothing more than a plausible 
mode of l^;alizing the crying evil 
of paying the labourer out of the 
rates. 

I conceive this to be quite im- 

f practicable; the farmers and the 
abourers would unite in resisting 
any such scheme, and the whole 
of society in this part of the coun- 
try would be deranged : its effects 
no man can calculate. 



In country parishes, not very 
extensive, and where the popu- 
lation is not very large, and where 
the workhouse is very well and 
judiciously conducted, and it is 
superintended by a zealous advo- 
cate and promoter of the scheme, 
such a plan might be adopted with 
success, as I believe it has been in 
some places ; but it is impossible 
to secure such a management of 
workhouses throughout the king- 
dom, that they would not be made 
instruments of oppression in some 
places, and, I fear, lead to a 
great demoralization of their nu- 
merous inhabitants. I believe, 
occasionally, such an offer of tak- 
ing a child into the workhouse has 
been made in this parish, in cases 
where imposition has been sus- 
pected, and the parties have de- 
sisted from maldng further appli- 
cation; but as a general law, I 
think it would lead to mischievous 
consequences, and in some cases 
the workhouse would be so con- 
ducted as to become an object of 
desire, and would defeat the object 
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16. What do you think would be 
the effect of an enactment 
enabling parishes to tax 
themselves in order to facili- 
tate emigration ? 



17. "What do you think would be 
the effect, immediate and 
ultimate, of making the de- 
cision of the vestry, or select 
vestry, in matters of relief 
final? 



by running into the opposite ex- 
treme. 

I think it desirable that facilities 
should be given to raising fiinds 
for emigration ; having no doubt, 
in the present state of the agricul- 
ture of the country, that there is a 
surplus of labour beyond the de- 
mand. I had imagined till very 
lately, that if agriculture was in a 
healthy state, this surplus was 
small, though, from the ignorance 
and mismanagement of ue paro- 
chial authorities, it is in many places 
apparently large ; but, I fear, from 
recent inquiries into the amount 
of the agricultural population in 
this district, 1 am mistaken, and 
that the surplus of labour is beyond 
what I imagined ; but at all events, 
as a safety-valve, emigration, in my 
opinion, would operate beneficially, 
and would soon check itself. For 
this object I should recommend 
that the expense incurred should be 
paid in a short period, viz., two or 
three years at the utmost, that 
parishes might not be encouraged 
to throw too much of their burdens 
on their successors : the landlords, 
on such a subject, should have a 
vote in the vestry (though in gene- 
ral occasions I would not give 
them such vote), and they should 
pay half the expense. I believe 
this has been adopted in the parish 
of Salehurst with success, where 
the whole expense was paid in this 
manner within the year. 

I cannot venture to give an opi- 
nion on this question. I am well 
aware that the charitable and hu- 
mane feelings of magistrates have 
formerly led to a great increase of 
the poor's-rate, but of late years 
this has been much checked in 
this part of the country ; it is the 
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18. If an appeal from the vestry or 
select vestry shall continue, 
what do you think would he 
the effect, immediate and 
ultimate, of restoring the 
law as it stood before the 
Stat 36 Geo. III. chap. 23. 
was passed, so that, in any 
parish having a workhouse 
or poorhouse, the magis- 
trates should not have the 
power of ordering relief to 
be given to persons who 
should refuse to enter the 
workhouse or poorhouse ? 



most painful part of the duty the 
magistrate has to perform, and I 
have never been able to discover 
any mode of discharging it with 
satisfaction to myself. In those 
places where the magistrates draw 
well with the parochial authorities, 
the overseers would wish for the 
appeal, as they receive assistance 
from the sanction of the magis- 
trate; but where the magistrates 
are very generally interfering with 
and controlling the proceedings of 
the vestry, the overseer loses all 
authority in the parish, and no- 
thing can go on well. 

If relief is offered in the work- 
house, it is very unusual for the 
magistrates in this district to order 
relief in any other shape; occa* 
sionaUy a recommendation to the 
parish officer has been given where 
the circumstances seemed to re- 
quire it; but I conceive the pro- 
posal of any general law dooming 
every applicant for parish relief to 
be confined to a workhouse would 
rouse a most formidable resistance, 
and that in these times of popular 
excitement it could not be carried 
into effect without endangering 
die peace of the country. Many 
parisnes in this neighbourhood 
are very extensive, and the num- 
ber of labourers out of employ at 
some seasons of the year, whe- 
ther from mismanagement or not, 
is large : if these persons, who are 
the idle, vicious, discontented, and 
the most violent of the agricul- 
tural population, are collected in 
numbers, instead of bein^ disjpersed, 
as would be most desirable, few 
parish officers would be found that 
would dare to do their duty with 
such a formidable body in their 
workhouse. 
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19. Can yon sug^t any, and what 
alteration m the settlement 
laws, for the purpose either 
of extending tne market for 
labour, or interfering less 
with contracts, or diminishing 
fraud or litigation ? 



It is very difficult to propose any 
alterations in the law of settlement 
that will not furnish fresh sources 
of litigation ; and the whole subject 
is so involved in difficulties, that I 
had intended wholly to omit re- 
turning any answer to this head of 
inquiry, having no confidence in 
any foresight of my own upon any 
plan that I could suggest, and 
knowing too well that cunning and 
artifice will be at work in every 
parish to relieve themselves at the 
expense of their neighbours, and 
will never fail to present infinite 
difficulties in carrying the best 
principles into practice. The in- 
clination, however, of my opinion 
is, that residence, if it can be free 
from restraint by the interference 
of parochial authorities, is the best 
foundation of settlement. But in 
proportion as any law on this sub- 
ject gives room tor parochial inter- 
ference, it impedes the circulation 
of labour, I would suggest that if 
residence is adopted as a mode of 
settlement, it should be residence 
not necessarily consecutive, but 
during the greater part of a given 
period, so as to prevent, ^possibUj 
any contrivance by which parties 
or parishes may receive the benefit 
without the corresponding burden. 
Before the law of settlement by 
hiring and service, or apprentice- 
ship, is abolished — unless residence 
or some such substitute is adopted 
in their place — ^it should be well 
considered whether it will not lead 
to much injustice towards parishes 
who are to bear the burdens, cruelty 
towards the objects of removal in 
illness and old age, and, unless the 
law of settlement by parentage is 
also altered, to further evil conse- 
quences. Questions on the settle- 
ment by hiring and service might 
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AntwcTi* 



Do you think it would be ad- 
visable to afford greater faci* 
lities than now exist, either 
for the union or for the Bub- 
di^sion of parishes or town- 
ships, for any purpose con- 
noted with the management 
of parochial affiurs ? 



be much simplified, by confining it 
to residence in such character ; but 
it would be tedious and useless to 
enter upon these details, unless any 
such plan is in contemplation. 

Soon after the close of the war, 
when the agricultural labourers 
were increased by the disbanding 
of the army, and the demand for 
their labour was diminished from 
various causes, agricultural parishes 
very generally came to the reso- 
lution of employing none but their 
own parishioners, which ruined the 
industry of the country, and pro- 
duced more individual misery than 
can be conceived by those who 
were not eye-witnesses : the imme- 
diate consequence of this determi- 
nation was the removal of numbers 
of the most industrious families 
from homes where they had lived 
in comfort, and without parish relief, 
all their lives, to a workhouse in 
the parish to which they belonged ; 
and without materially affecting 
the ultimate numbers in the respec- 
tive parishes, the wretched objects 
of removal, instead of happy and 
contented labourers, became the 
miserable inmates of crowded work- 
houses, without the hope of ever 
returning to their former indepen- 
dence. Since tliis period recourse 
has been had to various plans, 
shifts, and devices, all bad in prin- 
ciple, and seldom affording even 
temporary relief in practice. It 
must be obvious that the evil of 
a superabundant population, even 
where the excess upon the whole 
is not large, is greatly aggravated 
by confining undue proportions 
within small local divisions ; but I 
am not aware of any practicable 
scheme, by which the general evils 
of the settlement law can be reme- 
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21. Can you give the commission- 
ers any information respect- 
ing the causes and conse- 
quences of the agricultural 
riots and burnings of 1830 
and 1831 ? 



died by the union, much less by 
the subdivision of parishes. 

Having no local knowledge of 
the eastern part of Kent, where, I 
believe, the agricultural disturb- 
ances commenced in the summer 
of 1830, my views may be mis- 
taken ; but the fund for labour in 
the hop districts depends materially, 
in the present distressed state of 
agriculture, upon the advances 
from the factor to the grower, on 
the credit of the expected crop. 
There being a decided failure in 
the gardens in that part of the 
country in the summer of 1830, 
a greater number of labourers 
were out of employ, and the 
thrashing machines became the 
first object of attack. Whether 
the burnings which had likewise 
commenced at this period ori- 
ginated with the labourers, is 
more than I can pretend to ex- 
plain^ but I am satisfied they were 
very soon adopted by them as 
a means of revenge against those 
whom they considered their op- 
pressors. The lenient punishment 
of the Kent sessions, as well as 
the increase of wages which was 
recommended and adopted in 
Kent, instead of conciliating (as 
was expected), tended only to 
encourage combinations in the 
adjoining parts of the country. I 
conceive the latter to have been 
the more immediate exciting cause 
of the risings in the eastern part of 
Sussex bordering on Kent, where 
the disturbances first assumed a 
serious aspect. The same cause 
for diminution of labour, viz. a 
failure of the hop crop, did not 
exist in that neighbourhood, but 
there were various causes of dis- 
content which had created a feeling 
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of ilauch dissatisfaction amongst 
the labourers for some consider- 
able time, and the then recent 
events at Paris had given rise 
to a notion amongst the lower 
orders, that the means of redress- 
ing their grievances were in their 
own hands, whilst the beer shops 
afforded facilities for union and 
combination which never before 
existed amongst the agricultural 
population. The several causes of 
discontent to which I allude were, 
the reduced allowances from the 
poor-rates, principally effected by 
the assistant overseers, which ren- 
dered them the first objects of 
attack by the labourers; the de« 
graded state to which the single 
men were too generally reduced, 
and the numerous shifts and con- 
trivances which had been resorted 
to in various parishes to relieve 
the farmers from the burden of 
what they considered surplus la- 
bour. These had long been pro- 
ducing an irritation which the cir- 
cumstances of the moment brought 
into action. At the same time, 
various motives prevented the ex- 
ertions of those who ought to have 
assisted in suppressing them : 
some of the little fanners (though 
I believe they did not first occa- 
sion the rismg of the labourers) 
Save decided encouragement to 
lem, with the hope of compelling 
the clergyman to reduce his tithes, 
and, though not so prominently 
brought forward, the landlord his 
rent; the leaders in these meetings 
by Uieir placards, and by other 
means, endeavouring to impress 
their followers with the belief that 
the farmers were unable to pay 
fair wages, in consequence of the 
extortion of the derffyman. Many 
of the above class of fiunnen were 
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in a state of insolvency, and quite 
reckless of the consequences, whilst 
the more respectable fanners, from 
the alarm for their property, occa- 
sioned by tlie fires, were deterred 
from appearing to resist the gene- 
ral torrent ; and I am sorry to say 
a very general feeling of dissatis- 
faction against Government pre- 
vailed in this part of the country 
amongst the farmers, grounded on 
the supposed inattention to, or neg- 
lect of their petitions, which I im- 
pute to what I consider to be a mis- 
chievous practice of parochial peti- 
tioning, too generally adopted for 
other purposes than the benefit of 
the petitioners. This feeling was 
extensively and decidedly ex- 
pressed in answer to the recom- 
mendation of the magistrates to 
appoint special constables, which, 
after much difficulty and persua- 
sion, was at last adopted. In such 
a state of the country, the first ris- 
ings being successful in attaining 
their object, and with such an ex- 
citing cause as the increase of 
wages and additional allowances 
from the poor-rates, it is not sur- 
prising that these risings should 
spread to a considerable extent. 
The petitions to which I allude were 
principally on the subject of the 
hop duty, which Government must 
be aware has never been paid since 
1822, without remonstrance and 
petition. 

There is one other subject con- 
nected with the poor-laws, which 
does not appear, from the preceding 
questions, to have attracted the at- 
tention which I think it deserves — 
I allude to the clergyman, or other 
owner of tithes, when he enters 
into a pecuniary composition with 
the respective occupiers of land, 
b^g liable to be personally rated 
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to the poor as an occupier of the 
tithes. The certain consequence, 
wherever this is adopted, is to dis- 
turb the whole labour of the parish, 
as it becomes the obvious interest 
of the farmer to throw as much of 
his labour upon the rates as he can, 
and there always will be the ap- 
pearance of surplus labour in such 
a parish, whether it really exists or 
not. I imagine that this is not a 
genera] practice ; but recourse has 
been too frequently had to it as a 
means of annoying the clergyman 
in the eastern part of Sussex and 
adjoining parts of Kent, and inva- 
riably witn the worst of conse- 
quences to the labouring popu- 
lation. The commissioners are 
aware that this state of the law 
proceeds from tithes being an in- 
corporeal hereditament, and con- 
sequently not passing by parol; 
for to make a conveyance or lease 
of tithes efifectual, it must be un- 
der seal, but the stamp-laws render 
it impossible to enter into such 
compacts with each separate pa- 
rishioner ; the lessee therefore is 
not legally bound either by his 
composidon or agreement. I 
would suggest such an alteration 
in the law as to place tithes with 
respect to rating to the poor and 
hignways upon the same footing as 
land ; that in all cases where the 
tithe- owner receives a rent or pe- 
cuniary consideration in lieu of 
taking his tithes in kind, the occu- 
pier of the land should be consi- 
dered also as the occupier of the 
tithes, and liable to be rated as 
such, whether his agreement is by 
parol or by writing under seal or 
not; by which means the owner 
of the tithes would bear his pro- 
portion of the burden of support- 
ing the poor as the landlord of 
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land does at present by the redac- 
tion of his rent or pecuniary re- 
ceipt ; but as the law now stands, 
the tithe-owner (though in truth a 
landlord or lessor) must be rated 
to the poor as the occupier, if it 
is insisted on by any parishioner, 
and he thus becomes liable to a 
large proportion of the whole rate, 
having no occasion (as far aa his 
tithes are concerned) for the em- 
ployment of any portion of the la- 
bour of the parish } the evil conse- 
quences of which no man at all 
acquainted with the subject can 
doubt. Before I leave this subject, 
I cannot avoid noticing the di- 
cumstance of the clergy having, 
in some instances, been the per- 
sons who have effected beneficial 
reform in their parishes ; but if 
it is to be inferred from thence 
that it b desirable, by rating 
them for their tithes, to compd 
them to take a part in these 
parochial transactions, I have no 
hesitation in saying it would pro- 
duce the most miscnievous xesultk 



22. What is the name and county The parish of Ticehurst in the 
of the parish, township, or county of Sussex. 



district to which your an- 
swers refer ? 



G. COURTHOPE, 

a Magistrate resident in this parish. 
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Tarious times. Those belonging to the gang are knowDj and are 
objects of universal terror. 

There is no resident magistrate in the parish, and^ on a recent 
occasion, it was necessary to send seven miles to obtain a warrant 
to commit a man. Some vigorous measure of police is necessary 
for the security of property in this part of Surrey^ as well as in the 
almost adjoining parishes of Woking, Purford, Egham, and Chob- 
ham, in each of which fires have occurred within the last few 
weeks. 

SUSSEX. 

KIRDFORD. 

This parish has a population of 1623 persons, and 16,000 acres, 
of which 9000 are under cultivation, 3000 under wood, and 4000 
waste, though some of it is good land. 

The parish has a workhouse, farmed at 39. 2d. a head per 
week. The number of inmates averages 44, but there are more 
in winter. Some of all classes are put into it 

A medical man, who resides five miles off, gets 50/. a year. 
No rent is paid by the parish. Aged and impotent persons are 
either taken into the house, or allowed from 2f . to 3t. a week out 
of it* Widows and orphans, or deserted children, the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies to vestry for relief, he is 
asked what he can shift for, and if he will take ia. 6d. a week, it 
is given to him, and no further inquiry is made after him. This 
generally continues for three months, during the winter season ; 
and 33 single men were so relieved last year ; but at one period 
during the winter 43 single men were upon the parish. Work 
upon the roads is reserved for the married men. The scale by 
which these latter have been relieved, has been, since November, 
1830, at which time the scale was raised — 

For a man and wife, Is. 6d. a day. 
A man and wife, with one child, Is, 8d. a day. 
A man and wife, with two children, 2s, a day ; and Is. 3d, for the 
third child. 

And the same for every child above that number. 



scale has been reduced Is. a week on each class, and con- 
tinues at that rate now. The reduction was made on account of 
the fall in the price of provisions, and because the fanners lowered 
the scale of their wages. 

In the year 1820, the number of unemployed married men did 
not exceed 30 ; in 1828, it reached 60 men ; in 1830, the number 
was 80 ; and in the winter of 1831, the number amounted to 85 ; 
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It is impossible to resist calling his Lordship's attention to the 
deplorable condition of this and the adjoining parish of Albury, 
owing to the disaffected and demoralize state of the labouring 
classes, and the continual fear in which the respectable inhabitants 
live of fires> or other destruction of property. It will be in his 
Lordship's recollection, that this part of the country was notorioos 
in the winter of 1830-1 for the lawless outrages committed, both 
on person and property. The same spirit and inclination still 
exists, and the wonl <* fires," or allusion to the occurrences of 
1830-1, are in the mouths of all classes, either for the purpose of 
producing intimidation or indicative of alarm. I remained some 
days in the parish of Shere, and from what I there saw and heard, 
shall not be surprised at any outrages which may be committed. 
While staying in the house of Captain Hay, who occupies a con- 
siderable farm in the parish, poison was given to some of Captain 
Hay*s farm stock in the farm-yard adjoining his house, of which 
five fat hogs died. No traces could be discovered, or any due 
obtained, by which the perpetrators could be found out* The 
following night Captain Hay was roused, about twelve o'clock, by 
the barking of his dogs, and on going out with his loaded gun, pei^ 
ceived a man standing as if attempting one of the windows, who 
made off immediately, and was fired at by Captain Hay. About 
six months before this time the house of Captain Hay had been 
attacked, all the windows and frames were broken in, firuit-trees 
barked or cut over, and the hot-bed frames destroyed ; an im- 
mense bludgeon was left sticking in the gravel-walk, with threaten- 
ing words written on the gravel in a good legible hand. It is 
supposed that the active part which Captain Hay took, at the 
request of the magistrates of the Guildford bench^ in acting as a 
special constable, and taking command of Shere and the adjoining 
parishes of Albury and Chilworth, during the disturbances of the 
previous winter, has been the cause of these attacks. 

There is an organized body of men in this parish, known by the 
name of '* the Shere Gang," and who are the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. The members of it have always money, without 
any ostensible means of earning or obtaining it, as they neither 
work nor apply to the parish for relief The farmers and others 
are afraid to employ them, and equally afraid to refuse them 
work. When any depredation or outrage is committed, some 
one or more of these is apprehended, but generally escape com- 
mitment, as no one of them was ever known io splits nor was any 
crime ever punished upon information derived from them. One 
of the most notorious was hung for burning Albury Mill, in thq 
winter of 1830-], and seven or eight have been transported. «t 
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Annual Expbndituhb ov Kiudford Parisu, fkom 1829 to 1832. 



Tewf. 


Bclleh for 

loflrm. Sick, 

and 

Children*. 


For Labour. 


Paupers in 

the 
Poor-hou«e. 


Bills. 

including 

Law Expenses, 

Salaries, &c. 


ToUl 
Expended^. 


Amounts 

ierlcd by 

Ratef. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£ ff. d. 
1974 14 8 
1983 16 6 
1960 Oi 
2079 6 


£ ff. d. 

676 6 ] 

890 7 4 

999 10 3 

1209 6 1 


£ ff. d. 
360 10 4 
363 18 6 
366 14 4 
371 9 2 


£ ff. d. 

205 3 10^ 

3.32 6 3i 

386 8 sl 

1579 9 8 


£ ff. i/. 
3216 14 114 
3570 8 74 
3712 12 10} 
4239 10 11 


£ ff. d 
3917 17 5 
4296 9 44 
43U1 18 7 
4675 11 8i 



The rating is upon a scale of three-fourths of a valuation taken 
in 1825; but now, in many instances, it exceeds the actual rent 
paid for the land. 

* Included uuder this head is ahout 1000/. annually paid to labourers in regylar 
ewtphi/mentf on account of their families. The allowance made for children to men on 
tha parish is included under the head ** Labour.'* 

^ The difierence in the amount en)endcd and the amount levied is accounted for 
by the balance in hand, and the uncollected rate upon cottap^'S. 

X Included in the bills of 1832 is 100/. allowed to committee for emigration for this 
parish. 

PULBOROUGH. 

The population amounts to 1979 individuals. The numbers of 
acres are— 4216 arable ; 900 meadow ; 158 woodland ; 150 waste 
land — in all 5424 acres. There is a workhouse, which is farmed 
at 3t. a head per week ; flour at Is. 3(2. a gallon ^ and 25 inmates 
being secured to the contractor. The inmates are either aged, 
infirm, orchildren> with occasionally an able-bodied man, during 
the winter months. 

The medical man receives fifty guineas a year. One shilling a 
week is paid as rent for every person who has a third child ; and 
the price of a gallon of flour is allowed for every child in family 
above that number. Aged and infirm persons, unable to work, if 
not in the workhouse, are allowed from \s. 6c2. to 28. Gd. a week, 
and additional relief in cases of necessity. A similar amount of 
allowance is extended to widows, orphan and deserted children. 

The parish possesses no means of employing labour profitably ; 
but all able-bodied applicants for labour or relief are put upon 
the roads% or to dig gravel in pits. For above nine months of 
last winter, 1831-2, there were 130 able-bodied men at parish 
work. During the winter months the number reached 17G. The 
whole number of labourers, inclusive of bricklayers, carpenters, 

* The surface of the roads in many parts of Sussex is so pfood, that I have 
heard it said, " If a man finds a stone upon it, he must make a hole into 
which to put it,** 
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It is impossible to resist calling his Lordship's attention to the 
deplorable condition of this and the adjoining parish of Albury, 
owing to the disaffected and demoralizai state of the labouring 
classes, and the continual fear in which the respectable inhabitants 
live of fires, or other destruction of property. It will be in his 
Lordship's recollection, that this part of the country was notorious 
in the winter of 1830-1 for the lawless outrages committed, both 
on person and property. The same spirit and inclination still 
exists, and the wonl <' fires," or allusion to the occurrences of 
1830-1, are in the mouths of all classes, either for the purpose of 
producing intimidation or indicative of alarm. I remain^ some 
days in the parish of Shere, and from what I there saw and heard, 
shall not be surprised at any outrages which may be committed. 
While staying in the house of Captain Hay, who occupies a con- 
siderable farm in the parish, poison was given to some of Captain 
Hay*s farm stock in the farm-yard adjoining his house, of which 
five fat hogs died. No traces could be discovered, or any clue 
obtained, by which the perpetrators could be found out* The 
following night Captain Hay was roused, about twelve o'clock, by 
the barking of his dogs, and on going out with his loaded gun, pei^ 
ceived a man standing as if attempting one of the windows, who 
made off immediately, and was fired at by Captain Hay. About 
six months before this time the house of Captain Hay had been 
attacked, all the windows and frames were broken in, firuit-trees 
barked or cut over, and the hot-bed frames destroyed ; an im-* 
mense bludgeon was left sticking in the gravel-walk, with threaten- 
ing words written on the gravel in a good legible hand. It is 
supposed that the active part which Captain Hay took, at the 
request of the magistrates of the Guildford bench^ in acting as a 
special constable, and taking command of Shere and the adjoining 
parishes of Albury and Chilworth, during the disturbances of the 
previous winter, has been the cause of these attacks. 

There is an organized body of men in this parish, known by the 
name of '* the Shere Gang," and who are the terror of the whole 
neighbourhood. The members of it have always money, without 
any ostensible means of earning or obtaining it, as they neither 
work nor apply to the parish for relief TTie farmers and others 
are afraid to employ them, and equally afraid to refuse them 
work. When any depredation or outrage is committed, some 
one or more of these is apprehended, but generally escape com- 
mitment, as no one of them was ever known to splits nor was any 
crime ever punished upon information derived from them. One 
of the most notorious was hung for burning Albury Mill, in the 
winter of 1830-], and seven or eight have been transported. «t 
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TirioQs timeB. Those belonging to the gang arci known, and are 
obj^^ of universal terror. 

There is no resident magistrate in the parish, and^ on a recent 
occasion, it was necessary to send seven miles to obtain a warrant 
tp commit a man. Some vigorous measure of police is necessary 
for the security of property in this part of Surrey^ as well as in the 
almost adjoining parishes of Woking, Purford, Egham, and Chob- 
ham, in each of which fires have occurred within the last few 
weeks. 

SUSSEX. 

KIRDFORD. 

This parish has a population of 1623 persons, and 16,000 acres, 
of which 9000 are under cultivation, 3000 under wood, and 4000 
waste, though some of it is good land. 

The puish has a workhouse, farmed at 39. 2d. a head per 
week. The namber of inmates averages 44, but th^re are more 
in winter. Some of all classes are put into it, 

A medical man, who resides five miles off, gets 50/. a year. 
No rent is paid by the parish. Aged and impotent persons are 
either taken into the house, or allowed from 2f . to 3t. a week out 
of it. Widows and orphans^ or deserted children, the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies to vestry for relief, he is 
asked what he can shift for, and if he will take 2*. 6d. a week, it 
is given to him, and no further inquiry is made after him. This 
generally continues for three months, during the winter season ; 
and 33 single men were so relieved last year ; but at one period 
during the winter 43 single men were upon the parish. Work 
apon the roads is reserv^ for the married men. The scale by 
which these latter have been relieved, has been, since Novembert 
1830, at which time the scale was raised — 

For a man and wife, \». 6d. a day. 
A man and wife, with one child, It. 8d. a day. 
A man and wife, with two children, 2«. a day ; and It, 3d. for the 
third child. 

And the same for every child above that number. 

^ llib scale has been reduced Is. a week on each class, and con- 
tinues at that rate now. The reduction was made on account of 
the fall in the price of provisions, and because the fanners lowered 
the scale of their wages. 

In the year 1820, the number of unemployed married men did 
not exceed 30 ; in 1828, it reached 60 men ; in 1830, the number 
was 80 ; and in the winter of 1831, the number amounted to 85 ^ 
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and there seems every probability of an increase to this number.^ 
Every possible mode is professed to have been tried to find em — 
ployment for these persons^ and to reduce the expenditure of the 
parish. The roundsman^ or ticket system, was adopted ten years 
ago; but as the farmers were jealous of the manner in which the 
men were sent to them, it was abandoned. 

A labour- rate was tried last year and the year before; under 
it, it was agreed, that each farmer should employ a man, at the 
usual rate of wages (then 12s.) for every 25t. to which he was 
assessed. This did not employ the whole available labour, and 
* was soon abandoned. The number of able-bodied agricultural 
labourers in the parish, as near as I could ascertain, is 190, ex- 
clusive of about 15 mechanics, most of whom apply to the parish 
for work during the winter months. 

It follows, from the above statement, that, during last winter 
(1831-2), there were 118 able-bodied men, married and single, 
upon the parish : this leaves 72 labourers to do the work upon 
9000 acres of cultivated land and 3000 acres of woodland. 

The general opinion, as far as I was able to collect it, seemed 
to be, that th^re is not more than sufficient labour in the whole 
parish for the cultivation of the land, but that the want of capital 
among the farmers prevents the employment of it on the land. 
On this subject a resident proprietor, in answer to the circulated 
queries, states '* that the amount of agricultural capital was de- 
creasing ; that the poor-rate has increased of late years, and such 
increase, together with three or four unfavourable harvests, has 
reduced many farmers to a state of insolvency." 
. It seems difficult to reconcile the alleged want of capital with 
the amount paid by the farmers to the poor-rate, — as the sum 
levied by the poor-rate in 1823, was 21292., while that levied in 
1832 was 4675;. The population of 1831 exceeds that of 1821 
by 51 individuals only. 

The vestry is an open one, well attended by the farmers. The 
parish is divided into two districts, and one overseer acts in each. 
The books are kept by the vestry-clerk, who has a salary for so 
doing of 151. a year. There is no assistant-overseer. 

The subjoined statement of the expenditure of this parish, for 
the last four years, was furnished to me by Mr. Hasler, a magis- 
trate resident in the parish, and amounts to about 50s, per bead 
on the population. 
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Anndjo. Expenditure ov Kikdford ParisHi from 1829 to 1832. 



Tran. 


BcUeft for 

Infirm, Sick, 

and 

ChUdren*. 


For Labour. 


Paupers In 

the 
Poor-hou«e. 


Bills. 

Including 

LawExpenftes, 

Salaries, &c. 


ToUl 
Expended^. 


Amounts 

leried by 

Ratet. 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 


£ ff. d, 
1974 14 8 
1983 16 6 
1960 Oi 
2079 6 


£ ff. d. 

676 6 1 

890 7 4 

999 10 3 

1209 6 1 


£ ff. d. 
360 10 4 
363 18 6 
366 14 4 
371 9 2 


£ ff. d. 

205 3 lOJ 

332 6 34 

386 8 ^ 

J579 9 8 


£ ff. d. 
3216 14 114 
3570 8 74 
3712 12 lOJ 
4239 10 11 


£ ff. d 
3917 17 5 
4296 9 44 
4301 18 7 
4675 11 8i 



The rating b upon a scale of three-fourths of a valuation taken 
in 1625 ; but now, in many instances, it exceeds the actual rent 
paid for the land. 

* Induded mider this head is about 1000/. annually paid to labourers in regular 
empioyment, on accoant of their families. The allowance made for children to men on 
ttie parish b iocludad mider the head " Labour." 

± Tba diffierence in the amount expended and the amount levied is accounted for 
by the balanee in hand, and the uncollected rate upon cottap^>s. 

I Included in the bills of 1832 is 100/. allowed to committee for emigration for this 



PULBOROUGH. 

The population amounts to 1979 individuals. The numl)ers of 
acres are— 4216 arable ; 900 meadow ; 158 woodland ; 150 waste 
land — in all 5424 acres. There is a workhouse, which is farmed 
at 8t. a head per week ; flour at Is, 3d. a gallon ; and 25 inmates 
being secured to the contractor. The inmates are either aged, 
infirm, orchildren« with occasionally an able-bodied man, during 
the winter months. 

The medical man receives fifty guineas a year. One shilling a 
week 18 paid as rent for every person who has a third child ; and 
the price of a gallon of flour is allowed for every child in family 
above that number. Aged and infirm persons, unable to work, if 
not in the workhouse, are allowed from is. 6d. to 2s. Gd. a week, 
and additional relief in cases of necessity. A similar amount of 
allowance is extended to widows, orphan and deserted children. 

The parish possesses no means of employing labour profitably ; 
but all able-bodied applicants for labour or relief are put upon 
the roads% or to dig gravel in pits. For above nine months of 
last winter, 1831-2, there were 130 able-bodied men at parish 
work. During the winter months the number reached 176. The 
whole number of labourers, inclusive of bricklayers, carpenters, 

* The surface of the roads in many parts of Sussex is so p^ood, that I have 
heard it said, " If a man finds a stone upon it, he must make a hole into 
which to put it;' 

IB 
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shoemakers, &c.^ is stated to be 308. In the month of September 
parish wages were as follows : — 

A single man was allowed to work four days in the week at 1 j. a day. 
A married man worked the whole week at St, 
With one child at 9^. 
With two children at lOs. 

Upon my return to this parish, in the end of the month of Oc- 
tober last, these wages had been reduced to the following scale :— 

A man mth a wife and two children received If. tfdL 

A man with a wife and one child, Is, 4d a day. 

A man and wife, 1«. 2cf. a day. 

Single men above 21 years received It. a day. 

Ditto from 18 to 81, It. a day for five days in the week. 

Ditto from 15 to 18, lOd, a day for hye days. 

Ditto from 12 to 15, 5(f. a day. 

Those who only work a limited number of dajrs, are under no 
control, and no inquiry is made into their occupations, pursuits, 
or earnings during the other days in the week. The shifting 
system is never adopted as a permanent arrangement ; although 
a shilling or two is given to enable a man to go and look for work 
out of the parish. 

Cottage rent varies from 41. to 6Z., vrith a garden of from 20 to 
25 rods. 

A select vestry existed, in name, up till last March, but has been 
discontinued in fact for some years. Few attend beside the parish 
officers. The overseers are usually farmers, but this year a trades- 
man is in office. An assistant-overseer was appointed ten years 
ago, and still continues. The present assistant-overseer receives 
25/. He acts as vestry clerk, and also as superintendent of the 
men on the roads. 

The rates last year reached 149. in the pound, on a valuatiofi 
made in 1829, and then put at two-thirds, but which is now con* 
sidered rack-rent. The expenditure of last year was as follows, 
?i«. :— 
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SXPENDITUBE OF THE PARISH OF PULB0R0U6H, SUSSEX, 
from March 2b, 1831, to April 5, 1832— &4 weeks. 

£ ff. d. 

Poor-lioiue •••••• 265 8 3 

Old, iofinn, widows, and fatherless children . • 559 4 6 

Occasional relief in illness and distress, add for clothing boys 1 .qq g n 

and girls going first to senrice . • • / 

Medical Miyice • . . • . 59 19 

Repairs and additions to the poor-houM • • • 13 2 6 

1398 2 5 
Relief to able-bo^M men— 
In house-rent, It. a week for efeiy third child • . 257 

1 gallon of flour for every child above three • • 378 

Poor-rates allowed to cottagers • • . 275 5 9 

Able-bodied men on the roads paid from the poor-rates • 1807 12 1 1 j^* 

2717 18 8i 

£ i. d. 

Law ecgp euses • • 15 4 2 

Clerki' fees at the Bench . 5 10 

Acting overseer's salary • • 52 

His and the constable's expenses • 22 10 9 

Beadle's salary . • 31 4 

Countjr and bridffe rates • • 67 19 6 

Chtncnwardens* bills instead of a rate . 18 9 1 



Three fiunilieB emigrating to Canada 



4448 18 74 

or near 45«. per head on the population. 

Wages in Stissez have been 129., but a reduction to IO5. was 
very generally talked of, and has taken place in some of the ad- 

{'oining parishes. Many fanners make a difference of nearly one 
lalf to the married and single men : turning them ofi^ when the 
weather is wet, and only employing them- for half days. When 
the nature of the work admits of it, task-work is general, but 
rarely above 28. can be earned at this: constant work cannot be 
said to average above eight months in a year. 

* To this sum must be added 324/. expended on the roads by the way- 
warden, making the total expended 213R 12«. U^c^, 
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The condition of this parish, possessing perhaps greater advan- 
tages of situation and soil than any other in the weald of Sussex, 
though, in common with most of them, destitute of the wholesome 
influence of a resident proprietor, is truly lamentable. The hap- 
piness and prosperity of the parish have been sacrificed, and, I 
fear, past hopes of recovery, by a bitter animosity which has 
sprung up between the parishioners and the rector, respecting 
the amount of composition to be paid for tithes, which are now 
nearly all taken in kind. The loss of independent feeling, of 
industrious habits, and respect and attachment for their superiors, 
which necessarily follow the vicious and demoralizing practice of 
setting large numbers of men to work together at unprofitable 
work and inadequate wages, to which the parish has been forced, 
have been the ruinous . and melancholy consequences to the la- 
bouring class. In this state of disagreement, the parishioners 
have, for the last two years, (for the purpose, it would seem, of 
bringing the rector into their own terms,) been in the habit of 
throwing a large proportion of labourers on the roads, whose 
wages are paid out of the rates, and so, by means of the poor- 
laws, they nave thrown an additional burthen on the rector as a 
rate-payer. In addition to this, they have lately attempted to 
come to an agreement under Sir Charles Burreirs Act, that each 
person assessed to the poor-rates should employ an able-bodied 
labourer for every 30/. of his assessment, or pay at the rate of 10s, 
per week for each man so to be employed ; the result of which 
agreement would be to compel the rector to employ or pay for a 
number of labourers*, for whom in fact he has no employment — 
and thus the breach has been still more widened. 

Whether the exercise of a little more concession on the one 
hand, and a little more temper and reason on the other, might 
not restore the tone of this parish, is well worthy the serious 
consideration of those who have brought it to its present most 
unhealthy state. 

WISBOROUGH GREEN. 

This parish has a population of 1782 persons, and contains near 
8000 acres, of which two thirds are arable, and the rest woodland 
or waste. 

The parish has a workhouse, farmed at 2s. 9d. per head per 
week, but varying with the price of flour. Last year able-bodied 
single men were put into it, but owing to the dilapidated state of 

* The whole living being rated at 1050/., the number of labourers thrown 
upon the rector woula be thirty-five, being 910/. a year for labour alone, and 
independent of a poor-rate, which certainly is a most effectual mode of re- 
ducing th« church to apostolic poverty. 
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the house, and the want of means to enforce discipline, this course 
will not be again pursued. 

The medical man receives 40 guineas a year. No rent is paid 
out of the rates. Aged and impotent persons, out of the work- 
house, are allowed from 2$, to 2«. 6cl. a week. Widows are allowed 
from Is, to 29. 6(f., according to their families and opportunities 
to earn anything. 

' If an able-bodied single man applies to the parish, he is put to 
work on the roads at &. a week. 

A man with a wife is paid 7s. at the same work. 
A man with a wife and one child, 8;. 

A man with a wife and two children, 9s, ; and 1^. 6d. is allowed in 
money for every additional child. 

This Is. Gd. is allowed to every labourer for his third child, 
whether working for the parish or for an individual. A trades- 
man, or journeyman in employment, is expected to keep three 
children. 

The common practice of giving a regular allowance of a few 
shillings a week, and requiring no work in return, is not adopted. 

The roundsman, or ticket system, did not give satisfaction, 
either to the labourer or farmer, when tried about ten years ago. 

The average number out of employment for the last five win- 
ters has been 80. In the winter of loSO-I the number exceeded 
100 for a few months, but this was owing to the parish wages 
having been raised through intimidation, which brought many 
home to their parish. In the winter of 1831-2 the number em- 
ployed by the parish was 84. 

There are two overseers, generally farmers. A guardian receives 
25/. a year, and the vestry-clerk has a salary of 102. 

The vestry is now an open one. Up to the month of Novem- 
ber, 1830, tnis parish had a select vestry. This was given up, 
as those who at that time composed it ceased to attend, owing to 
the alarm caused by the disturbances. The members of it were 
unwilling to incur the odium which was thrown upon the vestry, 
and by degrees the meetings ceased to be attended. 

The parish accounts are made up half-yearly, but not printed. 
The accounts of this parish, as furnished to me, are as follow ; 
and amount to rather more than 35«. per head on the population. 
It will be seen that they have increased one-third in the last four 
years, though the population, from J 821 to 1831, has increased 
very slightly, only from 1649 to 1782. 
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1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


£, 9. d. 


£. «. d. 


£. 9. d. 


884 3 


768 4 6 


1069 8 


814 17 2^ 


845 13 3^ 


834 7 4 


172 16 a 


115 12 7 


110 18 3 


381 17 5^ 
311 5} 


235 8 6 


275 11 9 


604 11 11 


779 12 11 


317 18 10 


357 8 U 


485 3 6^ 


300 5 11 


244 15 3| 


254 14 2J( 


3,182 16 3 


3,171 14 2i 


3,809 16 


on the popul 


atiOD. 





rack-reDt. Great difficulty is experienced in collecting the rates ; 
and the assistant-overseer is frequently without money when he 
requires it. 

The expenditure has been, for the respective years ending 
Lady-day, 

Monthly pay • • 

WorklnUs 

Clothing and keeping duldien 

Workhouw account 

Casual . • • 

Sundry ezpenaes • 

Bent paid for paupert • 

Total . 

amounting to 62s. per head on the popu 

The sum expended from the poor-rate in 1822 was 2^242/. ; 
from which period it gradually increased down to 1829^ in which 
year it had reached 2^o89/. In 1832 the expenditure was 38092. 

The population of 1831 exceeds that of 1821 by 21 persons 
only. 

HORSHAM. 

This parish contains a population of 5105 individuals, and 9300 
acres^ arable, meadow^ and built upon. There is a poor-house^ 
which is not farmed, but has a governor at a salary of 302. Inclu- 
sive of all expense, and the value of the labour of the inmates, the 
cost per head at this time is 2s. B\d. per week, and the number of 
inmates is forty-nine. 

A medical man is paid 702. a year. It has been the practice 
for many years to assist in paying rent for all the lower classes 
who apply for it, and although the vestry is sensible of the mis- 
chievous tendency of the practice, they feel unable to refuse it 
The rule is in no case to pay above 1«. a week. A receipt in 
full is, however^ taken from the landlord. On an average the 
parish pays above 2002. a year in rent. Aged and infirm persons 
receive out of the poor-house from 2s. 6d, to Ss. a week. Widows 
receive about the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies for relief to the vestry, his 
circumstances are inquired into as well as the assistant overseer 
can effect it. The same course is pursued with the married men 
and those with families. There is no scale by which parochial 
relief is administered. A scale was sanctioned by the magistrates 
and other gentlemen at the time of the disturbances in 1830, by 
which relief was given to all able-bodied men, at the rate of 12^. 
a week, and Is. Gd. a week for the third child, but it was found 
impossible to carry this plaa into effect. It ia difficult tA ^a?) 
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WALBERTON. 

This parish coutains a population of 616 individuals and 1600 
acres, of which three-fourths belong to one person, Mr. Pryme; 
it has a share in a work-house incorporated with the two adjoin- 
ing parishes of Yopton and Felpham. Each parish contracts for 
seventeen inmates, and pays 9^. a head per week for every one 
deficient of that number. The contract price is 3«. Id. per head 
per week when wheat is 10/. a load ; and when wheat advances 
12. per load, the price rises a penny per head. 

A medical man receives 16/. a year, and attends all the poor. 
No rent is paid out of the poor-rates. There are four tenements 
belonging to the parish, into which poor families, unable to pro- 
vide accommodation for themselves, are put. 

Aged and infirm persons are allowed to live with their friends, 
and receive from the parish something less per week than they 
would cost in the house. Arrangements are made to support 
orphans and deserted children among their friends, if they have 
any, rather than to put them into the poor-house. There is a 
friendly society in the parish, to which many from the adjoining 
parishes are subscribers. It is well managed, and thrives. 

For the last five years the occupiers of land have agreed, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Pryme, (a resident proprietor and magistrate, 
to whose residence and influence the comparatively good state of 
this parish is to be mainly attributed,) to employ all the labourers 
in the parish, in the proportion of two men and a boy for every 
50/. assessment. By adopting this suggestion, the parish sup- 

Eoses that they have reduced the rates ; they certainly appear to 
ave increased the comforts and morals of the people, and, of 
course, have had less recourse to the objectionable plan of send- 
ing the men to the roads in gangs. The average number of men 
upon the roads, since the adoption of the above plan, has not ex- 
ceeded four, although it had previously been twelve, and was 
increasing. Those who do work upon the roads get as follows : — 

A single man, 7s. 

A man and wife, 8^. 

A man, wife, and two children, 10*. 

At the same time it is considered, that the farmer employs a third 
more labour than is for his advantage or he would otherwise do, 
so that the real reduction of rate is much less than would appear. 
It may be doubted, indeed, whether the real expense has not in- 
creased since it has been adopted. The roundsman or ticket- 
system is unknown in this parish, and wages are never made up 
out of the rates, except that an allowance of a gallon of flour is 
made for every child above two. It is considered that many 
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receive this allowance who could do without it ; but as they have 
been accustomed to it, and consider it their rights it is supposed 
that there would be great difficulty in stopping it. It is^ however, 
at present under consideration. 

Since the disturbances in the end of the year 1830, wages have 
been 129. The farmers have very few men resident in their 
families^ and there is scarcely an able-bodied single man in the 
^rish, as they marry at the age of seventeen and eighteen. 
Those employed in the parish are all parishioners, which is another 
reason for supposing that the agreement to divide the labourers 
among the rate-payers has been less beneficial than the pa- 
rishioners suppose. In fact, the very trifling decrease since 1817, 
when the rates were 494/., though tne population has been abso- 
lutely stationary since 1811, shows that no material benefit has 
been obtained. The occupiers of land have confined themselves 
entirely to the employment of these, though they are sensible that 
they do less work than out-parishioners. 

Cottage rent is usually 4/., with a small garden. The cottages 
in this parish are very superior, and generally contain four rooms. 

There are two overseers, who merely collect the rates; a 
guardian is elected annually, who expends ; he has no salary. 
The parish accounts are made up yearly, and audited by the 
vestry, which is an open one, and well attended by the clergyman, 
gentlemen, and farmers. 

The expenditure for the last six years has been, 

1826 . . <£511 

18S7 . . 660 

1828 • 636 

1829 . • 615 

1830 . • 675 

1831 . . 468 

The rates have varied from 6s. to 83, in the pound. The valua- 
tion is considered to be very near three-fourths of a rack-rent on 
land, but much less on house property. 

Twenty-seven persons were emigrated, in the last two years, to 
York, in Upper Canada, at an expense in all of 2802. The owners 
of land paid one-third, and the remaining two-thirds are to be 
paid from the rates within four years. 



SHIPLEY. 

This parish contains a population of 1181, and 6700 acres, of 
which 6000 are arable, meadow, or pasture, and 700 rough or 
woodland. The workhouse has an average of 45 inmates, who 
are farmed,*-^ 
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If under 16 years of age, at SU. 6d. per head per week. 
If above 16 and under 25, at Ss, 
All above 25, at 8$. 6d. 
All females at 2s. 6d. 

A medical man receives 45 guineas a year. One shilling a week 
is DOW paid as rent where the family amounts to four in number ; 
hitherto 30s. a year has been paid as rent for a man with three 
children. Aged and infirm persons, not in the workhouse^ are 
allowed 2s. or 2«. (x2. a week. Widows, orphans, and deserted 
children, allowed 2s. a week. 

The alternative of 2^. 6d. a week without any work being re- 
quired, or the workhouse, is offered to able-bodied single men — 
the former is usually preferred. A man and wife^ without any 
children, may go into the workhouse, or receive in money the 
amount which it would cost the parish to maintain them there. 

A man with a wife and one child is set to work at Is. 4d^ a day. 
Ditto ditto two children, at Is. Sd. 

A gallon of flour is allowed for every child in family above two. 
Single men are now (81st January, 1833) employed on the parish 

farm, and allowed to earn 5^. a week. 
Married men receive 6s, 
With one child 6s. 
With two children 10#. 
With three children 10*. for labour. 
A gallon of flour is allowed for each child above two in a family; 

and 6d. SL week for rent if the family exceeds three. 

The greatest number on the parish at one time last winter ri83I-2) 
was 133, and the average of the six winter months was 108. 

The parish has lately taken, at a rent of 80/., a farm of 320 
acres, which had been thrown out of cultivation owing to the poor- 
ness of the land and the Excess of the rates. Four other farms 
have since been thrown up into the hands of their landlords, who 
are unable to find tenants for them. Those labourers only who 
have two children are regularly employed on the farm. 

A labour-rate, under Sir Charles Burrell's act, has been 
adopted, by the terms of which every rate-payer is to pay or take 
out in labour a 4«. 6ci. rate in six weeks. It was soon after 
found, although the farmers all employed men according to this 
scale, that the number of unemployed men was very little dimi- 
nished. 

There is a select vestry, and an assistant-overseer at a salary of 
50Z. a year, who makes all payments and superintends the parish 
labour. Sir Charles Burrell is the only resident proprietor. No 
clergyman resides in the parish. 

The rates of the year ending Lady-day, 1832, were 27«. in the 
pound, on a valuation made about the year 1820^ and then put 
on twO'tbirds, but now considered to be very newly on the 
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1830. 


1831. 


1832. 


£, 9, d. 


£. «. d. 


£. M. d. 


884 3 


768 4 6 


1069 8 


814 17 2^ 


845 13 3^ 


834 7 4 


172 16 2 


115 12 7 


110 18 3 


381 17 5i 


235 8 6 


275 11 9 


311 5} 


604 11 11 


779 12 11 


317 18 10 


357 8 U ' 


485 3 6^ 
254 14 2J( 


300 5 11 


244 15 3| 


3,182 16 3 


3,171 14 2i 


3,809 16 


on the poDU 


ation. 





L-rent. Great difficulty is experienced in collecting the rates ; 
sod the assiitant-overseer is frequently without money when he 
requires it. 

The expenditure has been, for the respective years ending 
Lady-day, 



Moathl y pay • • 

Work bilk 

(^kiihiiii; and keepiiig cliiklrto 

Workhouw aecoont 

Casual • • • 

Suudry eipenNa • 

Sent paid rar paoptn 

Total 



The sum expended from the poor-rate in 1822 was 2^242/. ; 
from which period it graduallY increased down to 1829^ in which 
year it had reached ZjSBdL in 1832 the expenditure was 3809/. 

The population of 1831 exceeds that of 1821 by 21 persons 
only. 

HORSHAM. 

This parish contains a population of 5105 individuals^ and 9300 
acres^ arable, meadow^ and built upon. There is a poor-house^ 
which is not farmed, but has a governor at a salary of 30/. Inclu- 
sive of all expense, and the value of the labour of the inmates, the 
cost per head at this time is 2s. 6^d. per week, and the number of 
inmates is forty-nine. 

A medical man is paid 70/. a year. It has been the practice 
for many years to assist in paying rent for all the lower classes 
who apply for it, and although the vestry is sensible of the mis- 
chievous tendency of the practice, they feel unable to refuse it. 
The rule is in bo case to pay above 1«. a week. A receipt in 
full is, however^ taken from the landlord. On an average the 
parish pays above 200/. a year in rent. Aged and infirm persons 
receive out of the poor-house from 25. 6cl. to Ss. a week. Widows 
receive about the same. 

If an able-bodied single man applies for relief to the vestry, his 
circumstances are inquired into as well as the assistant overseer 
can efiect it. The same course is pursued with the married men 
and those with families. There is no scale by which parochial 
relief is administered. A scale was sanctioned by the magistrates 
and other gentlemen at the time of the disturbances in 1830, by 
which relief was given to all able-bodied men, at the rate of 12^. 
a week, and 1«. od. a week for the third child, but it was found 
impossible to carry this plan into effect. It \a H&ssQiX \s^ ^ss\ 
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before the magistrates, and made oath that she had mortgaged her 
income o(2s, a week for two years to come, in order to make up 
the sum necessary for apprenticing her son to a cordwainer, (the 
remainder of the sum was to come from an apprenticing charity,) 
and that consequently she had then no income at all. The 
magistrates ordered her l^i. 6cl. a week for one month. 

We do not adduce this case for the purpose of casting the 
slightest reflection on the magistrates. The woman swore, in 
addition to what is stated above, that she also applied on account 
of another child she had at home, which may have weighed with 
them ; and even if that circumstance had not existed, we will not 
undertake to say that they could have legally refused to relieve 
the woman^ because she had placed herself in a situation to 
require it. We adduce this case for the purpose of showing the 
effect which is produced on the minds of the people by the doc- 
trine, that destitution, however produced, constitutes a claim to be 
supported by the community. 

It is very likely that this woman was swearing to nothing that 
was not strictly true, but the temptation to fraud, collusion, and 
perjury, which such a situation must hold out, is too obvious to 
need further remark. 

The other case was as follows :— 

Thomas Easton was the surviving trustee of a Dissenters' 
chapel, and of some land at Princes Kisborough. The land had 
been left by will for the benefit of a Dissenting minister and con- 
gregation, and the rents and profits had been for some time applied 
to the use of a Presbyterian minister and congregation. Upon 
that sect becoming extinct in the parish, Easton applied the rents 
and profits to his own use, and afterwards contracted to sell the 
land to his father-in-law, but no conveyance was executed. This 
mode of enjoying the trust property did very well until the parish 
officers discovered it, upon which they refused relief to all the 
parties, whereupon Easton and his father-in-law sold the property 
to a third person, disposed of the purchase-money according to 
their own fancies, and again claimed and were admitted to the 
privileges of pauperism. The father-iA-law has a family, and 
Easton himself, who told us the whole story with great alacrity, 
and not without mirth, has nine children, and is now employed 
by the parish at 9s. a week. 

. Another case was mentioned to us by Sir John Dashwood 
King, which may be properly introduced here. 

" There is a soldier," said Sir John, " named Durrant, a pa- 
rishioner of Wendover, who has a pension of 3s. &d. a week ; the 
farmers will not employ him for more days in the week than will 
suffice to make up his earnings, including his pension, to 7s. I 
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Extracts from the Evidence taJcen by Mr. WroUealcy and Mr. 
Cameron, in Buckinghamshire, with a few Remarks arising 
out of them. 

We have selected those portions of the evidence collected by us^ 
which follow, with a view to illustrate the effect produced upon the 
habits of the labouring population, by the way in which parish 
relief and wages are distributed among them. The general prin- 
ciple which regulates the practice in respect of relief is, that all 
are to receive it who are in want of it, or rather (for no very rigorous 
scrutiny is instituted into the circumstances of each case) who 
appear to be in want of it. Whether that want is produced by 
imprudent marriages, or idleness, or thoughtless extravagance, or 
even by squandering resources with the deliberate intention of 
coming upon the parish, appears to be quite indifferent. Want, as 
want, constitutes a complete title to relief. Wages, considered as 
the result of a bargain between the capitalist and the labourer, for 
the advantage of both parties, can hardly be said to exist. The 
farmer^ like the parish, commonly pays every man according to 
the wants of himself and his family, and then gets what work he 
can out of him. Under this system the lot of every man is the 
same. No one can raise himself by good conduct above the ordi- 
nary level, no one can sink himself below it by the opposite course. 
The results, as far as we were able to observe them, corresponded 
with the expectation which is excited by contemplating the causes 
in operation. The veracity, the frugality, the industry, and the 
domestic virtues of the lower classes must be very nearly extinct, 
unless the following are (which we have no reason to suppose) 
extraordinary instances of their deficiency. 

We found the practice of giving relief without work to the able- 
bodied, in the shape of bread-money, prevailing in every parish we 
visited in Bucks, except Aylesbur}\ It is not systematically given 
in any other shape. At Marlow, however, we found money given 
to able-bodied men, among the numerous experiments which the 

tiressure of the evil and ignorance of its true nature and causes 
lave driven the parish authorities to make. The assistant overseer 
says, 

" In the year ending March, 1831, we thought if a man ap- 

Clied to us for work, it was quite as well to give him a trifle, (per- 
aps 2s. 6d. to a single man, and more to a married man,) and 
let him seek work where he could find it." 

The assistant overseer approved of this plan, and thought he 
proved the justness of his opinion by showing us that it had pro- 
duced a saving during the short period in which it was tried. 
Fortunatelyi Uiere were others in the parish who, having less 
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interest than the assistant overseer in a plan which so materially 
lightened his duties, looked a little farmer into the efiect it was 
likely to have on the rates, and the parish now always finds work^ 
or what is called work, for those who apply. 

The number of labourers employed by the parish at Great 
Marlow, during the year ending March, 1632, was 104. They 
are employed in digging gravel in a field rented by the parish for 
that purpose, and in repairing the parish roads. A single man 
receives 4«. a week ; a married man l^. more for his wife, and 
Is. 6d. for each child. 

In order to exhibit the whole amount of the evil produced by 
relieving the able-bodied at Marlow, it is necessary to observe, that 
for many years the business of making skewers has been carried 
on in the town. The skewers are generally made of what is called 
prick wood, which grows in the hed^« The people keep donkeys, 
and go all over the country searchmg for this wood, so that when 
the neighbouring villagers see a man with a donkey, they say, 
" There s a Manow man." 

The whole business of skewef-making, or skewerting, as it is 
called, is involved in profound mystery. Both the capitalists and 
the labourers conceal with the utmost care from the parish officers 
what they respectively give and receive, in order that the allowance 
the labourers get from the parish may not be decreased in conse- 
quence of the earnings of themselves and their families as skew^ 
erters. A labourer employed by the parish at Marlow gives his 
work to it from six a. h. to six p. m. in the summer, and from day- 
light to dark in the winter ; at other hours he cfein occupy himself 
in making skewers ; and his children, as well as the children of 
widows receiving relief from the parish, can occupy themselves at 
all times in cutting or making skewers. Although this is known 
in various ways, it is extremely difiicult to produce such evidence 
of it before the magistrates or the select vestry as will enable them 
to regulate the relief granted accordingly. 

Mr. Field stated that he had made inquiries of one of the per- 
sons who employ the skewerters, who assured him that he did not 
dare tell what they earned, for that, if he did, they would not work 
for him. Mr. Field repeated part of the conversation which passed, 
as follows : 

** I said, perhaps they earn 20$., SOs., or 40*. a we^k? " He 
answered, "Perhaps they do.'* I said, "Perhaps 50».?*' He 
answered, *^I can't say.' 

Mr. Field's own belief is, that a family in which there are five 
or six children, can earn as much as 409. a week in those weeks 
in which they work up and sell their materials* 

Mr. Gibbons, the cnurchwarden, states, that Dean Street is the 
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principal residence of the skewerters ; that the people in that street 
are observed to live very extravagantly with reference to their 
sitaation in life^ and are excellent customers to the public-houses 
for beer. 

Dr. Scobell, a very active magistrate^ says, *^ When we impose 
a fine upon a man known to be a skewerter, (which we very often 
have occasion to do,) we almost always find that he pays his fine; 
whereas a man of the same station, not so employed, is seldom 
able to pay, and goes to the tread-mill." 

This business of skewerting might, we presume, be carried on as 
honestly as any other business, if the allowance system did not 
render concealment^ wherever concealment is practicable, the in- 
terest of all those who live by the sweat of their brow. In the 
skewerting business concealment is practicable, for the ma- 
terials can be collected surreptitiously and worked up in private, 
and the capitalists engaged in the trade are few in number and 
understand one another. This concealment, which, in the occu- 
pation in question, is sought only for the purpose of defrauding the 
rate-payers, has aJl the same bsul effects upon the character of the 
workmen as concealment employed to cover a direct breach of the 
laws, and the character of the skewerter has accordingly been 
represented to us as resembling that of the poacher and smuggler. 
We think it clear^ therefore, that nothing prevents the whole popu- 
lation of those districts, in which the full malignity of the allowance 
system is developed, from reaching the same point of demoraliza- 
tion, but the circumstance that the fact of a labourer being em- 
ployed, and the amount of wages he receives, are, in general, matter 
of notoriety. 

There are also three persons who employ the women of Marlow 
in satin stitch : one of them resides in London, the other two on 
the spot ; and the assistant-overseer states, that he finds the same 
kind of difficulty in ascertaining the earnings of the women thus 
employed as in the case of the skewerters. 

Whoever has an income, which is not large enough to make his 
condition better than that of a parish pauper, derives, of course, 
no benefit from such an income, because he is thereby excluded 
from parish relief. His business is, therefore, to sell or mortgage 
his income, dispose of the sum which he thus raises according to 
hispleasure, and throw himself on the parish. 

Two cases came to our knowledge in which this sort of pro^ 
ceeding is exemplified. 

The first was that of a widow, who applied to the select vestry 
at Marlow for relief. The assistant-overseer stated to the vestry 
that she had an income of 2s. a week, arising from a bequest. 
She admitted thb; and the vestry refused relief* She then went 
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" Evans used to go tramping about the country. He had been on 
the parish some time before^ but went away into Norfolk, where 
he married^ and then came back under an order of removal. The 
parish officers put him on the roads, but he soon got tired of that> 
and offered the overseer, if he would give him some money, not 
to come back so long as he was in office. 

" Have you seen any thing of him since?" 

^' No^ but he will very likely come down now after the summer 



IS over." 



We turned over the leaves and found '^ October 13, 1832^ 
William Evans, W 

" What is this ? " 

^' I did not know he had come again." 

We showed him the entry. 

•' This is Mr. Bond's account. There are two overseers for 
Brierton, and one for the hamlet of Broughton. Bond is the 
overseer for Broughton. Each of the three pays for the whole 
parish during four months in the year. I did not know he had 
given Evans any thing." 

Mr. Thom^ however, saw no objection to the payment, for he 
only remarked, when it was brought to his notice, " They gave 
Evans 1/^ rather than be plagued with him, for he won't do any 
work. It is better giving him 1/., than having him all the winter. ' 

Mr. Robert Brath^ the churchwarden of Stone, stated as follows : 

" There is a butcher who occupies, I think, 20 acres of land, 
who has five or six cows and a horse. A son of this butcher^ an 
able-bodied man, is constantly on the parish." 

We asked why the 43d Eliz. c. 2, s. 7. was not enforced against 
the butcher. 

The answer was, " I have been desirous of doing so, but I got 

no one to agree with me^ and it is hard to incur so much ill wiU." 

• Mr. Thomas Pattison, overseer of Bnckland, stated as follows : — 

*' There is a woman of this parish who has had two bastards by 
different men, and is now living with a third, who belongs to 
another parish; some time ago she was with child by him. He 
offered to marry her if the overseer would give him 2/., buy the 
ring, and pay the expense of the ceremony. The overseer hesi- 
tated, and before the completion of the bargain, the woman mis- 
carried. Then the man was no longer willing to marry. She is 
now with child again, and has made the same proposition to me, 
and says, '' You had better give what I ask^ or I shall be passed 
home to you." 

This same woman is also an example of the sort of filial piety 
which flourishes under the influence of the poor-laws : for the 
overseer proceeded to inform us that she has an aged mother who 
is quite helpless. 
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have given him employment^ and he is a very good man. I know 
kirn weU." 

It is plain that this man> and every man so placed, has the 
stroneest motives for concealing, or selling, his income. A pen- 
sion from government being an income which can neither be con- 
cealed nor sold, is of no value, because the right to parish relief 
18 abated pro tanto, and in this neighbourhood there appears to 
be no difiRsrence between wages and relief^ except that one is paid 
by the farmers, the other by the parish. 

The effects produced upon the industry of the labourers^ and 
on the opinions of the parish officers as to what ought to be the 
industry of a labourer, are strikingly illustrated at West Wycombe. 
Mr. Dashwood has there offered to let the able-bodied paupers 
dig his ground at U. an acre (the cost of ploughing), but the 
parish has invariably refused his offers. 

Mr. Dashwood informed us, that he always offers the labourers 
work by the grate ; that they frequently refuse and apply to the 
parish officers, who would provide parish employment, if he did 
not take care to apprise them of the circumstances. If, being 
thus apprised, they refuse to do so, the labourer probably goes 
to a magistrate, who, upon hearing the case, perhaps directs 
him to return to Mr. Dashwood, and take the work offered him. 
Then if it should happen that Mr. Dashwood has, in the mean 
time, hired another person, the magistrate feels himself compelled 
to order the parish officers to find the man enoployment, and so 
he gains his point ^' It is true," said Mr. Dashwood, '* the 
parish officers might have the man sent to prison for refusing 
work^ but the expense generally deters them." 

This dread of expense seems to arise from the circumstance 
that the parish officers are annually appointed, in consequence of 
which^ it is only by immediate savings that they can gain any 
credit. Expense incurred with a view to remote savings would 
redound to the credit of future officers. 

Mr. Dashwood stated also, that having occasion to clean out a 
piece of water, he told the parish officers there was that work to 
be done, but they did not undertake it. He then contracted with 
a man from Woburn, who undertook to do the work at so much a 
load» the contractor paying the labourers at 2s. a day, or 10s. a 
week and beer. He brought labourers from Woburn. At last a 
few of the West Wycombe people came to assist in the work, but 
one man, who was sent by the parish officers, said he was not 
used to water work, and would not do it. The officers did sum- 
mon him, and he was sent to prison. 

Mr. Dashwood said, this work would have employed the sur< 
plus labourers for two months, at least, during the winter. 
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Mr. Heath, indeed, stated iu justification of the West Wycombe 
people, that they are unaccustomed to such work, whereas the 
labourers from Wobum were water-cress men, accustomed to be 
constantly up to their knees in water, and that he believed Mr. 
Dashwood did not offer sufficient wages for such work. 

It would, of course, be right, in giving an account of this 
transaction, to state what Mr. Heath said, whatever the effect of 
It might be : but it seems to us, that his remark only makes the 
case a still stronger illustration of the mischievous effects which 
flow from reUef to the able-bodied. 

Not only do the able-bodied labourers of West Wycombe think 
they have a right to support at all events, and to take and refuse 
what work they please, without forfeiting that right, but this 
opinion of theirs seems quite reasonable to a man far above them 
in station. 

The notion of wages as a contract benefidal to both parties, 
seems to be nearly obliterated from the minds of the people of 
West Wycombe. 

Mr. Henry Curtis, the vestry-clerk and assistant-overseer, 
states, that the rate of wages paid by the parish is,— - 

To a single man under 20 . 8«. a week. 

Ditto above 20 . .4s. 

Married man without children • bs. 

Ditto with one child . • 6s. 

Ditto with two • . 8#. 

Ditto with three and upwards . 9s. 

besides which every labourer, whether employed by the parish or 
by an individual, receives, under the name of bread money, 1«. 6cl. 
for each child that he has above the number of three. There is 
one family with six children on the parish, receiving B«. as parish 
wages, and 4^. 6d. as bread money. 

We asked what wages the farmers give, the answer was, '* The 
same as the parish." 

We pointed out that this could hardly be, as the farmers would 
then be giving different wages to married and single men. 

Mr. Curtis then said, the farmers gave the same rate as the 
parish to married men, and that if a farmer refijsed to pay this 
rate, the labourer would apply to a magistrate. 

** But the magistrate, " we remarked, ^' could not make an order 
upon a farmer." 

Mr. Curtis, after some hesitation, answered, '' No; but the 
man Avould immediately come upon the parish, and the farmers 
never refuse this rate."" 

Mr. Curtis has evidently no idea that wages ought to be a 
matter of bargain ; he supposes that the farmer ought to give 8»., 
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because that in what the magistrates would order the overseer to 
give. 

We asked Mr. Joseph Lacev, churchwarden of West Wycombe^ 
if piece-work was comutou: be answered^ ** There is very little^ 
it does not answer." 

" Why not ? *' 

*' We have got too many people, and want to employ them.^ 

^* You mean that men would do too much work if employed by 
the piece.*' 

" That is what I mean." 

Mr. Curtis having stated that a man, his wife and six chil- 
dren^ had been sent to the parish by an order of removal^ added, 
** We have admitted him into the workhouse till we can find a 
house for him." 

*' You mean, till he can find a house.'' 

" IVe must find him a house. I do not think any landlord 
would let bim a houae, if the parish was not security. The 
parish is security in a great many instances ; in some cases we 
stop part of the allowance of a family in order to pay the rent ; 
in some cases we pay the whole rent out of the poor-rate." 

Mr. Thomas Fowler, the overseer of Aston Clinton, stated that 
the young men of that parish " dress very smart on a Sunday, 
and come to the overseer next day. When they earn money at 
harvest time, they spend it in something fine, not caring about 
durability, and will come to the overseer immediately after har- 
vest. If we refuse them, they run to the magistrates^ who always 
side with the poor since the riots." 

Mr. Edward Pheby, the overseer of Fingest, having described 
to us the allowance system as prevailing in his parish^ we in* 

auired if he did not think it made the people less industrious than 
ley otherwise would be. 
'' Perhaps it does^^ he replied, <* but we cannot help ourselves; 
if we refuse this allowance, the magistrates order it, and then there 
is the additional expense of the summons, &c." 

'' There are not, in fact, many applications made to the magis- 
trates, for we know what they will order^ and do it of our own 
accord to save expense." 

Mr. Thomas Thom> overseer of Brierton, says, *' We pay the 
rents of many cottagers. Some will come and say> wheu they 
have got large families, that they want to come into the work- 
house, and then we pay their rents in order to keep them away, 
because they must have a place found them." 

In looking over the parish books we found the following entry : 
'• April 2, 1831, Mr. Stiles for William Evans at Thame, 2/." 
We asked the meaning of this^ and the overseer explained that 
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fi«e, for the use of the poor, on condition that spade-husbandry 
only be made use of, and the work done by married men with 
large families ; but the employment this can afford must be of short 
continuance. The 50/. will be expended in less than two weeks ; 
and I have apprized the magistrates of the hundred that 1 shall 
be compelled to apply, on Monday the 14th instant, at the petty 
sessions, for another '' rate in aid.** 

I need not say this precarious mode of maintenance for the 
poor is most lamentable in every respect. It is most injurious 
both to their comforts and to their morals : for it reduces, of ne- 
cessity, their weekly allowance to the lowest possible pittance ; 
and it throws them, whilst under excitement from real suffering, 
in a body on the useless labour (or rather idleness) on the roads, 
with no one but myself to superintend them. This is a source 
of great anxiety to me, and a state of demoralization to them, 
from which, for their sakes, I earnestly hope some steps may be 
taken to relieve them. At present I confess I see no prospect 
of permanently bettering their condition ; and it 4s to be feared 
this parish must continue dependent for support on the parishes 
in the hundred, by means of rates in aid ; for there appears no 
probability of the land being re-occupied, and the longer it re- 
mains uncultivated the CTeater will be the difficulty and expense 
of re-cultivation, and the less the produce ; whilst the wants of 
the parish will be increasing. The able-bodied poor and the boys 
are, I have just observed, deteriorating physically and morally by 
reason of the want of useful and productive employment, and of 
their receiving parish allowance, without any chance of bettering 
themselves by any easertion or good conduct. 

Perhaps, situated as Cholesbury now is, if the common (con- 
taining forty-four acres of good land) were enclosed, under some 
such act and for such purposes as was contemplated last session, 
and if a workhouse were built, the evil under which it now suffers 
might be alleviated. But so long as it continues a parish of its 
present email extent with its present number of poor, the property 
must bejui incumbrance to the proprietor; for he can expect no 
rent, the rates assessed upon the land far exceeding its value, 
amounting, as they last year have done, to more than 32^. in the 
pound at rack-rent. 

My experience in parochial affairs is very limited, not having 
had any thing to do with their administration previously to coming 
to Cholesbury, in November 1830 ; so that my suggestions must 
be received with much allowance, and I hope to be excused for 
offering so little assistance. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

(Signed) Henry P. Jeston. 
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*' I told her/' he said» '' that if she married^ she had better take 
her mother to live with her^ offering her at the same time Ss. 6d. 
a week, which is 6c/. more than we now allow her mother ; she 
said she would not have her mother for that money." 

Those whose minds have been moulded by the operation of the 
poor*laws appear not to feel the slightest scruple in asking to be 
paid for the performance of those domestic duties, which the most 
brutal savages are in general willing to render gratuitously to 
their own kindred. Why should I tend my sick and aged parents, 
when the parish is bound to do it ? or^ if I do perform the service, 
why should I excuse the parish, which is bound to pay for it ? 

At Princes Risborough we turned over the minute-book of the 
Select Vestry, and found the following entries : — 

'* Samuel Simmons's wife applied to be allowed something for 
looking after her mother who is confined to her bed : the mother 
now receives 3«. 6d, weekly. To be allowed an additional 6d. for 
a few weeks." 

'* David Walker^s wife applied to be allowed something for 
looking after her &ther and mother, (old Stevens and his wife,) 
now ill, who receive 69. weekly. To be allowed Is. weekly." 

" Mary Lacey applies for something for waiting on her mother, 
now ill. Left to the governor/' 

'* Elizabeth Prime applies to have something allowed for her 
sister looking after her father now ill. Left to the governor." 

We shall conclude these selections with an extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Thomas Raymond Barker, a gentleman who has 
taken great pains in administering the parochial affairs of Ham- 
bledon. He says, 

'^ In the year 1824 or 1825, there were two labourers who 
were reported to me as extremely industrious men, maintaining 
large families. Neither of them had ever applied for parish 
relief. I thought it advisable that they should receive some mark 
of public approbation, and we gave them 1/. a piece from the 
parish. Very shortly after they both became applicants for relief, 
and have continued so ever since." 

Mr. Barker stated that he was not aware that any other cause 
existed for this change in the conduct of these two men, than the 
above-mentioned gratuity. 
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PARISHIONERS HBOBITING BBtlEF. 
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I am infonnedy by the very oldest of my parishioners, that 
sixty years ago there was but one person who received parish 
telief; but it should seem that the parish^ for many years 
past^ has been an overburdened one; though within the last 
year the burdens have been much increased by the land going 
out of cultivation, and the whole population of the parish being 
thrown upon the rates. In fact, for some years, I understand the 
land was let only by means of the proprietors consenting to be- 
come guarantee to the tenant against more than a certain amount 
of parochial burdens, all above that amount to be considered in 
lieu of rent. At the present moment some of the proprietors, in 
answer to communications from me upon parish affairs, have 
confessed an intention to fibandon altogether their property 
in the parish, rather than give themselves further trouble about 
it, from their actually having lost money by it, the rates having 
more than swallowed up the rents. 

About October last, the parish officers not being able to col- 
lect any more funds, threw up their books, and from that time 
their duties have fallen upon myself; for the poor^ left without 
any means of maintenance, assembled in a body at my door, 
whilst I was in bed, and applied to me for advice and food. 

My income being under 140{. a year rendered my means of 
relief small ; but my duty was to keep them from starving, and 
I accordingly commenced supporting them by daily allowances 
of bread, potatoes, and soup. In the mean time I made severely 
as many as eight or ten, journeys to the magistrates at petty and 
special sessions, in company with the parish officers, and after 
a delay of three weeks, succeeded in obtaining a " rate in aid^^ 
for 50l., on Drayton, an adjoining parish. These journeys, eight, 
ten, and fourteen miles each, the parish officers were compelled 
to go on foot) and I must have done the same but for the loan 
of a friend's horse. * 

Before the 501. was obtained, the great distress of the parish 
and my exertbns in its behalf becoming known, donations to the 
amount of 641. were sent me unsolicited, from the neighbouring 
families, for the use of the poor, and to indemnify myself from 
the expenses I had been at ; among the latter was one of 20/. 
from the Countess of Bridgewater. 

The present state of the parish is this : — ^The land almost 
wholly abandoned (sixteen acres only, including cottage-gardens, 
being now in cultivation) ; the^oor thrown only upon the rates, 
and set to work upon the roads and gravel pits, and paid for this 
unprofitable labour at the expense of another parish ! I have 
given up a small portion of my glebe (the rest is abandoned on 
account of the rates assessed on it) to the parish officers, rent 
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free, for the use of the poor, on condition that spade-husbandry 
only be made use of, and the work done by married men with 
large families ; but the employment this can aSTord must be of shoit 
continuance. The 50/. will be expended in less than two weeks; 
and I have apprized the magistrates of the hundred that 1 shall 
be compelled to apply, on Monday the 14th instant, at the petty 
sessions, for another '* rate in aid.^^ 

I need not say this precarious mode of maintenance for the 

Kor is most lamentable in every respect. It is most injurious 
th to their comforts and to their morals : for it reduces^ of ne- 
cessity, their weekly allowance to the lowest possible pittance; 
and it throws them, whilst under excitement from real suffering, 
in a body on the useless labour (or rather idleness) on the roads, 
with no one but myself to superintend them. This is a source 
of great anxiety to me, and a state of demoralization to them, 
from which, for their sakes, I earnestly hope some steps may be 
taken to relieve them. At present I confess I see no prospect 
of permanently bettering their condition ; and it 4s to be feared 
this parish must continue dependent for support on the parishes 
in the hundred, by means of rates in aid ; for there appears no 
probability of the land being re-occupied, and the longer it re- 
mains uncultivated the greater will be the difficulty and expense 
of re-cultivation, and the less the produce ; whilst the wants of 
the parish will be increasing. The able-bodied poor and the boys 
are, I have just observed, deteriorating physically and morally by 
reason of the want of useful and productive employment, and of 
their receiving parish allowance, without any chance of bettermg 
themselves by any exertion or good condtLct 

Perhaps, situated as Cholesbury now is, if the common (con- 
taining forty-four acres of good land) were enclosed, under some 
such act and for such purposes as was contemplated last session, 
and if a workhouse were built, the evil under which it now suffers 
might be alleviated. But so long as it continues a parish of its 
present small extent with its present number of poor, the property 
must bejui incumbrance to the proprietor; for he can expect no 
rent, the rates assessed upon the land far exceeding its value, 
amounting, as they last year have done, to more than 32^. in the 
pound at rack-rent. 

My experience in parochial affairs is very limited, not having 
had any thing to do with their administration previously to coming 
to Cholesbury, in November 1830 ; so that my suggestions must 
be received with much allowance, and I hope to be excused for 
offering so little assistance. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

(Signed) Henry P. Jeston. 
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After the preceding pages had been in prints the Commissioners 
received the following letter from Mr. Jeston : — 

To the Secretary to the Poor-Law CommiMsioners. 

Cholesbury Parsonage, Great Berkhampstead, Feb. 2, 1833. 
Sir, 

I am 90fTy to state the condition of my poor is again becoming 
very distressing. The rate in aid for 50/. is exhausted ; and the 
able-bodied poor have again resorted to me for relief, the parish 
officers being afraid to employ them, on account of possessing no 
means of remunerating them for their labour. The donations 
which I received from the neighbouring families are expended, 
with the exception of 20/. presented to me by the Countess of 
Bridgewater. I rejoice that this sum enables me, which other- 
wise I could not have done, to set the married men with families 
to spade-husbandry on a piece of my glebe ; the labour on the 
piece given by me to the overseers for the use of the parish being 
for the present necessarily discontinued on account of their hav- 
ing no funds to pay for digging it. This land, about two or 
three acres, I have given to the poor themselves^ as garden- 
ground. 

The present unfortunate condition of the parish officers is an 
evil which^ I fear, must recur as often as a fresh rate in aid is 
required ; for the magistrates to whom, about a fortnight ago, 
I applied for further assistance, — the rate in aid which they had 
granted being nearly gone, — then informed me they had no power 
to interfere, nor to grant an order for another rate^ till the former 
was quite expended. Whenever, therefore, the one rate in aid is 
exhausted, and before another can be obtained^ an interval of at 
least three weeks must expire, and, during that period, the poor 
can be aSTorded no relief. In the present instance they can ob- 
tain none for three weeks to come but what is advanced by myself; 
and this^ should the evil continue longer, it will be out of my 
power to render. This circumstance will continue to be a source 
of much uneasiness to me^ inasmuch as it is of very bad tendency 
to the poor themselves. For the poor-laws have produced so 
much dependence and improvidence among them, that if for a 
few weeks only they are deprived of parish aid, they incur debts, 
and become behindhand in their rent ; and, to avoid discharging 
it, voluntarily quit a comfortable cottage for one much less so : 
and thus a spirit of recklessness and dishonesty is promoted^ de- 
trimental to the moral character of the very best of them. I have 
always remarked, that from the moment a pauper quits a com- 
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PARISHIONERS RECEIVING RELIEF. 
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PARISHIONERS RECEIVING RELIEF.-Continued. 



RELIBF AFFORDED. 



MAMS* 



AGE. 



CALLIMG. 



Bachelor, Joanna 50 

„ Joseph 21 

William 16 

„ Mary . 12 

„ George 9 

Gates, Rhoda . 12 
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Gumey, Edmund 88 
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INHABITANTS. NOT PARISHIONERS, RECEIVING REL] 

FROM THEIR OWN PARISHES. 
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Aflar the preceding pages had been in print>the Commissioners 
'^Beared the foUowiog letter from Mr. Jeston : — 

To the Secretary to the Poor-Law Commiesioners, 
Cholesbary Pkirsonage, Great Berkhampstead, Feb. 2, 1833. 



ir, 



I am sorry to state the condition of my poor is again becoming 
Very distressing. The rate in aid for 50/. is exhausted ; and the 
able-bodied poor have again resorted to me for relief, the parish 
officers being afraid to employ them^ on account of possessing no 
means of remunerating them for their labour. The donations 
^bich I received from the neighbouring families are expended, 
^th the exception of 20/. presented to me by the Countess of 
Bridgewater. I rejoice that this sum enables me, which other- 
urise 1 could not have done, to set the married men with families 
to spade-husbandry on a piece of my glebe ; the labour on the 
piece given by me to the overseers for the use of the parish being 
for the present necessarily discontinued on account of their hav- 
ing no funds to pay for digging it. This land> about two or 
three acres, I have given to the poor themselves, as garden- 
ground. 

The present unfortunate condition of the parish officers is an 
evil which^ I fear, must recur as oflen as a fresh rate in aid is 
required ; for the magistrates to whom, about a fortnight ago, 
I applied for further assistance, — the rate in aid which they had 
granted being nearly gone, — then informed me they had no power 
to interfere, nor to grant an order for another rate, till the former 
was quUe expended. Whenever, therefore, the one rate in aid is 
exhausted, and before another can be obtained, an interval of at 
least three weeks must expire, and, during that period, the poor 
can be afforded no relief. In the present instance they can ob- 
tain none for three weeks to come but what is advanced by myself; 
and this, should the evil continue longer, it will be out of my 
power to render. This circumstance will continue to be a source 
of much uneasiness to me, inasmuch as it is of very bad tendency 
to the poor themselves. For the poor-laws have produced so 
much dependence and improvidence among them, that if for a 
few weeks only they are deprived of parish aid, they incur debts, 
and become behindhand in their rent ; and, to avoid discharging 
it, voluntarily <^uit a comfortable cottage for one much less so : 
and thus a spirit of recklessness and dishonesty is promoted, de- 
trimental to the moral character of the very best of them. I have 
always remarked, that from the moment a pauper quits a com- 
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fortable dwelling for a poorer and less comfbftahle one, 
ter invariably alters for the worse ; and be soon becomes idle and 
dishonest ; he betakes himself to the pot-house, and from thence 
to poaching, which at once incapacitates the body for labour 
through the day. I can perceive these efiects alr^y in more 
than one of my poor. 

There is another circumstance which augments the evil under 
which the parish of Cholesbury now labours, which is, that 
although n^riy the whole of the land is now abandoned, the 
parish officers are called upon to Aimish the full assessment of 
county rates as hitherto. It is true, these have not yet been en- 
forced^ but the officers have repeatedly expressed to me their 
fears of having their goods distrained on this account ; and, for 
their sakes, I attended at the late Quarter Sessions at Aylesbury, 
and prayed the bench to exempt, for the present, the parish from 
paying county rates. The magistrates took the matter under their 
consideration, but I was at last informed it was out of their power 
to grant the thing I prayed for. 

Havine obtained the consent of the trustees of the principal 
farm in the parish, now abandoned^ to let it at a nominal rent till 
Michaelmas next, and having found that if I could obtain a rak 
in aid for 120/., I could induce persons to come forward and take 
the land at 5$, an acre^ — by reason of that sum enabling me to 
guarantee the occupier for that period from a greater burden of 
rates than 10«. in the pound at rack-rent, — 1, at my last interview 
with the magistrates (for whose most ready and obliging compli- 
ance with my wishes, as iar as lies in their power, I am most 
thankful), solicited them to grant a rate in aid to the above 
amount, to carry the parish officers on till Michaelmas next. 
They did not, however, feel justified in making an order for so 
great a sura, nor prospectively for so long a period. Had I 
obtained the sum stated, the parish officers themselves had^ by 
my advice, agreed to become the occupiers, who, by employing all 
the surplus labourers on the land, would have greatly lightened to 
other parishes the burden of supporting the poor of Cholesbury. 
The probable amount required by rates in aid, for the same 
period, I now estimate at about 180Z. Thus, if the farm in 
question had been occupied, an expense of 60/. might have been 
spared, and the poor have been employed usefully and with satis* 
faction to themselves. 

Having failed in this attempt, I confess I now see no prospects 

whatever of the parish being relieved from its present degraded 

and impoverished state. The situation of myself and the parish 

^officers is a most painful one; for besides the continual calls upon 

their time, which to them is no small loss, — ^they being little better 
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han paupers, and obliged to labour hard for their breads — I ex- 
lerience that we are exciting unpleasant feelings against ourselves 
torn the other parUtlK in the hundrfsdi who dread being called 
ippQj by rates in f^idt to assist in the support of the poor of another 
parish. And, in fact, this mode of supportipg the poor of an 
naolvent parish is a great grievance to the one rated, as the one 
elected for that purpose is generally that in which, through good 
aanagement of toe poor> th^ rates ape so reduced as to attract 
he notice of neighbouring parishes. 

The parish of Cholesbury does not exceed in extent the size of 
i moderate &nn, and the whole is to be bought for about 2000/. 
L wish Grovernmept would purchase the whole, and try the enperi- 
ment of allotting it exclusively to the able-bodied paupers. 1 
would gladly dedicate my time to the project ; and I have reasons 
to think, that at the expiration of two years (the parish in the 
interval receivipg the assistance of rates in aid), the whole of the 
poor would be able and toiUing to support theo^selvesi the aged 
and impotent of course excepted. 

I have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 
Your very obedieot servant, 

Henbt p. Jeston. 

P.S. If the burden qf supporting the poor of an insolvent 
parish could be thrown on the county, or the hundred, it would be 
little or not at fdl felt. 
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Mt Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with Lord Melbouroe's wishes, as conveyed 
to me by you, I have selected six of the parishes in the district 
which I visited, viz. — 

Cranboume | 

Poole I , Dorset 

More Crichel / * 

Hasilbury Bryanj 

Dunstew . • Oxfordshire. 

Cahie . . • Wiltshire. 

I have endeavoured in this selection to illustrate the points 
mentioned in his Lordship's Letter. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
D. O. P. Okeden^ Assist. Commissioner. 

More Crichel, Dec. 25, 1832. 



CRANBOURNE, DORSET. 

Population, 2158. 
Number of acres in the parish — aow Hood* 
Common, or heath land . 4604 . . 1 
Woodlands • . 1347 .. 1 
Arable land . . 5006 .. 1 
Pasture land • • 2093 .. 3 


PoUt 

.. 5 
.. 28 
.. 37 
.. 13 



Total acres 13,052 3 

Rate about four shillings in the pound rack-rent — payment to 
paupers of different descriptions both in and out of the poor-house. 

1830 • . ^1693 18 8f 

1831 . • 1370 9 7 

1832 . . 1541 9 4^ 

Cranboume parish contains five ti things, viz. Alderholt^ Bover- 
idge> Blagdon, Fairwood^ or Verwood^ and Monkton-up-Winbourne. 
Over each of these there is a tithing-man, and a constable of the 
parish resides at Cranboume. The magistrates hold a petty ses- 
sions at Cranboume once a fortnight. In the tything of Farewood 
there is a large pottery of the coarsest earthenware, which affords 
employment to about 100 men and about ten boys, who turn 
wheels. 

The agricultural labourers amount to 800 
The pottery ditto • . 100 
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The average wages of the agricultural labourers are Ss. per 
week — at the pottery they are perhaps 9«. per week. 

The women have employment only in the fields. 

The woods afford very profitable piece-work labour, in fencing, 
iiardiing^ and fagotting> at each of which employments an able- 
XKlied man may earn from 128. to 14«. per week. 

The rents of the cottages in Cranboume parish are high, and 
run from 31. to 51. per annum, and the gardens are small, except 
It those cottages which border on the heath-land. Here, too^ 
the labourer has another great advantage — he is allowed to cut 
turf for himself gratis, so that his fuel costs him nothing but the 
labour, and his vicinity to the heath does not require carriage 
home. 

Ten acres of land have lately been given up to the poor by 
Lord Salisbury, the lord of the manor. This is divided into 24 
parts, and let at the rate of 1/. Ss. per acre. 

A speculation of building small houses for the poor has lately 
been undertaken in the tithing of Farewood, and a large popu- 
lation of 300 or 400 raised round the pottery. While the works 
continue, the pressure will not fall on the parish ; if they fail, the 
pressure will be very great. Every house is taken as soon as it is 
finished, and at a very high rent. 

All the cottages are rated, but many returned '' rates uncol- 
lected :" this the parish makes up by a small increase of rates. 

A few house rents are paid by the parish for labourers with 
large families ; but no number of children are a plea for the 
relief of an able-bodied man in employ. A child or two are occa- 
sionally taken into the poor-house, if their support at home presses 
hard on the parents, and if they request the children to be taken. 

The strictest investigation takes place into character. 

A sum left by the will of a parishioner to be annually given in 
clothing to the poor is used as the reward of industry and good 
character. 

No distinction is made, by individuals, in the wages of single 
and married men. 

If a man belongs to a friendly society, and is thrown out of 
work, by illness or accident, the parish gives him the full benefit 
of his society's allowance, and look to the wife and children. 

There is a poor-house, containing this year, 1832, 28 inmatesi 
and a few orphans and bastards. The 28 inmates are made up of 

12 old infirm women 
16 old infirm men 

28 
There are about 8 children in the house, all very young. 

H 
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Th^i^ is no contract^ and the expenses of each individual, for 
lodging, bedding, clothes, food, medical advice, and all expenses 
of the house, amount to about 3«. lOd. per week. 

|f o work is done in the house. 

There are now^ December 15^ 1832, only eight persons out 
employ, who have applied to the guardian for work. 

The parish of Cranbourne is governed by the Gilbert Act, and 
has four overseers^ six visiters, a treasurer^ and a guardian or 
the poor. The latter is a paid officer^ and is in fact the working 
overseer. His salary is IQl, per annum. 

The loss by bastardy last year was as under :— 

Amount of bastardy-orders made £\\^ 
Collected by the guardian . 23 

Loss . . £91 

The committal of women who have had two or three bastards 
avails little, either as punishment to them, or as terror to others. 

There is no feqiale tread-mill at Dorchester, and the bard 
labour of the women consists in washing the gaol linen, and keep- 
ing the female wards clean ; in fact, of their usual occupations. I 
once went to one of the female wards at Dorchester, where I saw 
15 women with 18 bastards. The room was clean^ had a good 
fire in it, and one and all declared they had rather be there in 
winter than at home. As for shame, it is out of the question. 

Emigration is unknown. 

In my report on Dorsetshire I cited a remarkable act of swin- 
dling, by the late guardian of the poor of Cranbourne, to show the 
necessity of parish accounts being audited by regular accountants, 
and not by the loose and irregular auditors of a vestry. 

GENERAL OBSERTATIONS. 

I HAVE selected the parish of Cranbourne, in Dorsetshire, as 
affording a remarkable instance of the great improvement in the 
character and comfort of the poor, by an emancipation from the 
most systematic and constant interference of a resident magistrate 

that perhaps was ever displayed. The Rev. H. D , the late 

vicar of Cranbourne, was a county magistrate ; he attended v^ry 
little to any business except that of poor-management. This 
formed the whole employment of his life. He affected the mis- 
chievous honour of ^' the poor man's friend.'* His house was a 
daily petty sessions. He made scales and small codes, and 
issued orders and recommendations of the most preposterous and 
illegal description. 

The overseers gave up the contest, the justices were beaten by 
him, and the parish was a scene of discontent and demoralization. 
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About four years ago this vicar died. Some new magistrates had 
begun to act in the Cranbourne division ; they heartily joined 
the others in establishing a new system in so large a parish as 
Cranbourne. A meeting of farmers^ rate payers^ &lc., was called at 
the petty sessions, and it was declared tnat from that time no 
scale or head-money should be allowed, that every case should 
r^t on its own merits^ and that able-bodied men in employ should 
not be relieved on account of their families. There was a little dis- 
content at the pottery, but in the end, as the magistrates were firm^ 
the opposition ceased. The magistrates have met with complete 
success. They refer every case back to the vestry^ and hardly 
ever hear of it a second time. 

They hear few cases at their own houses, and in every way inter- 
fere as little as possible. Three years and a half have created a 
change most pleasing and satisfactory. The old poor, regularly 
paid> are satisfied ; those whose applications are refused by the 
vestry acquiesce in the decision ; and I can assert, as one of the 
magistrates of the division, that the complaints which used^ in the 
late vicar's time, to amount to at least 20 in a week, do not 
amount now to that number in a year. 

If the rates, though they are lessened and lessening, do not 
show the diminution which might be expected^ it is owing to the 
swindling acts of the late guardian, and which are wholly uncon- 
nected with the relief of the poor. 

He has made over his property to the parish, and the whole is 
in a train of settlement, by which I hope the parish will soon be 
repaid its losses. 

The excess of 1832 above 1831 is owing to bills left unpaid by 
the late guardian. 

The actual poor expenses of 1832 are less than 1831. 

Ludicrous as it may appear, and almost incredible, I must 
mention that the late vicar's power was so highly estimated by 
the paupers, that the printed scales and rules, which he issued 
and signed, were called by them ^'Mr. D.'s Acts of Parliament,*' 
and a pauper actually once threatened me with the consequences 
of disobeying them. 

Cranbourne, as a parish, lies under great disadvantages. Its 
population is 2158, and scattered over a wide extent. 

There is a large parish church at Cranbourne, a chapel-of-ease 
at Farewood, and the same at Boveridge. 

These are to be all served every Sunday. The poor, so nuroe- 
reus, are to be visited at their homes^ and their temporal, as well 
as spiritual, wants inquired into. 

The whole income of the vicar is 125/. per annum. A curate, 
of course^ is out of the question, and no individual is equal to the 

h2 

183563 
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adequate, or to anything like the adequate^ discharge of the duties 
of a vicar of Cranboume. 

The great tithes^ which are in the hands^ nrincipally, of Lord 
Salisbury, and another person, amount to 2500L per annum. 

I have universally found that, of all the blessings of a parish, 
few, indeed none^ are equal to the pastoral care of the clergyman, 
and his advice and guidance in the temporal concerns of the poor, 
whom circumstances render so helpless. 

Cranboume suffers much by beer-houses, which are numerous, 
and which are more dangerous in proportion as they are esta- 
blished in heaths, and places at some distance from the villages. 

I am personally so well acquainted with Cranboume, that I 
have not quoted the names of many intelligent persons from whom 
I have received much information. The present vicar, the Rev. 
F. Pare, deplores his inability to perform half the duties which his 
responsible situation entails on him. 



HASILBURY BRYAN. DORSET. 

Population — 611. 
Number of acres in the parish. 

Pasture-land . . . 2020 

Arable do. ... 250 

Woodland do. . . . 27 

Common do. . . . 150 

Gardens .... 7 



Total acres 2454 

Expended on the poor, as per book for one year to Lady-dayi 
1832, 41.3/. 

There are 77 agricultural labourers. In summer none are out of 
employ, in winter not above five or six are unemployed. These 
are put on the roads, or, if family men, relieved by the scale as 
settled at the petty sessions at Sturminster Newton. In short, 
the scale system and the making up of wages are complete. There 
is no workhouse, but there are eight cottages belonging to the 
parish, in which there are 14 families lodged. 

Hasilbury Bryan is seated in a rich grass vale, and the farms 
are principally pasture farms, whence cheese, butter, and cattle 
are sent to Smithfield market. The wages may be thus stated :— 
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£. 8. d, 

Man, 26 winter weeks at 7«. . , 9 2 

16 summer do. at 9«. . . 7 4 
10 weeks hay and corn harvest, at 9s,\ 

per week, and beer, the beer valued > 5 1 5 
at 2». 6d. . . . J 

Fuel given or carried • , 10 



Man . • . . 23 1 

£, 8, d. 
Wife, button-making, per week .026 
Boy, do. . . .020 

2 children, buttoning and bird-1 ^ 



keeping 



2 6 



7 
52 



364 18 4 



Total per annum 41 5 

Thus the family would receive above 13^. 6cl. per week. 

Soon nfler the riots of 1830 a new and more liberal scale wa^ 
made by the magistrates of the division ; and in February, 1831, 
an order was given to the overseers of Hasilbury Bryan, requiring 
them to relieve 10 families, all able-bodied, and in employ by the 
new scale. The overseers contended, and the clergyman protested, 
against this order in vain. In this district, indeed, the overseers 
know so well the inutility of resistance, that to avoid trouble, 
expense^ and reproof they generally accede to the demands, and 
settle all claims, not by character or merit, but by the rules of 
addition and subtraction. I have already named, in my report on 
Dorsetshire, the district of Sturminster Newton as the worst 
regulated as to poor concerns, with the highest proportionate rates, 
in the county. It is certain that in no district is there so much 
magisterial interference. 

BASTARDY. 

The allowance is from Is. 6cl. to 2s. per week. No regular 
bastard account is kept in the parish. There are now five bas- 
tards, who cost the parish nearly 15/. per annum. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected the parish of Hasilbury Bryan, from its afford- 
ing the singular case of a rector of great intelligence, and of the 
most corjrect views on the working of the poor-laws, being thwarted 
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by the overseer and magistrates. When I name the Rev. Henrj^ 
Walter, I need hardly enlarge on his knowledge of the Jpoor-laws — 
His examination before the House of Commons on the Labourers ^^ 
Wages Committee will prove my assertions. 

Mr. Walter determined in 1823 to put an end to the illega. 
system of roundsmen or stem-men, and he appealed to the Dor- 
setshire July Quarter Sessions against the rate made for that pur 
pose. His appeal wa^ successful ; aixd no appeal from the decisio 
of the magistrates against the rate to a superior court ever too 
place. But mark the consequences, — Mr. Walter's legal expense 
exceeded 90Z. The expenses of the parish and overseer were pal 
by a rate made on purpose. Mr. Walter, indeed, succeeded ; bu 
the practice continues, and the relief of the able-bodied men i 
employ, according to their families and the scale, is universal! 
bestowed. I fear Mr. Walter's appeal in 1823 did not conciliat 
the magistrates ; and certain it is, that in some remarkable cases .^ 
the bench of the division have done all in their power to counter- — 
act Mr. Walter'^s efforts. Still his zeal for the true interests of th 
poor in his parish is unabated ; and he proves how the evils of 
bad system may be mitigated by a constant watchfulness an< 
well-applied kindness, though he is not permitted to use his judi^ — ' 
cious efibrts for the introduction of a good management 

MORE CRICHEL, DORSET. 

Population — 304. 

Poor expenditure to Lady-day, 1832, for one year, 124/. 7t. Srf.^ 
being 10/. less than the former year. 

Number of acres about 1860 ; viz.— 

Woodlands • • , 150 

Arable • • • • 880 

Pasture . • • • 630 

Downland • • . . ^00 



Total . . 1B60 

There are about 25 men and 10 boys able for field and barn- 
work, which are quite sufficient for the labour of the parish, widi 
Ae women to weed, &c. 

There are none on the poor-book but the old and infirm, and 
widows, with four or five very small children. There is no scale 
nor make-up system. Every cottage has a large garden, and po- 
tato land is let to the labourers by the farmer at the usual rate. 
There are never any men out of employ : indeed, for the road- 
work, or draining, or any extra job, application for labour is 
madb to the neighbouring parishes, which abound in superfluous 
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labour. The mode in which the cottages are let in this parish 
condace8> in iny opinion, more to preserve the spirit oF independ- 
ence and attachment to the soil than any 1 know. It is the letting 
oF cottages on their lives to the poor. No one who has not wit- 
nessed it can imagine the struggles that are made^ the privations 
that are undergone, to purchase these copyholds of inheritance. 
For a good cottage and about a quarter of an acre of garden, the 

Erice is about 40/. ; of this they generally have half the sum laid 
y, and raise the other half by mortgage, paying it off in about 

five years by instalments. The rates are scarcely Is. in the pound. 

• '^ * 

BASTARDY. 

There has been but one in the parish for seven years, and for 
that the money is received regularly from the father. 

No emigration by the parish has been ever heard of; two boys 
were sent last year> by subscription, at the rate of 72. each, which 
left them II. each in their pockets on reaching Montreal. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected this parish, because it exhibits a proof of what 
may be done by good management and constant watchfulness. 
There has been but one instance in five years of any appeal to the 
m^^strates from the decisions of the vestry. 

The property being only in two hands> a regular system has 
been practised for about 30 years, and no increase of cottages 
allowed above the requisite habitation required for the sufficiency 
of laboureVs* oT the parish. I wish to mention here a curious 
instance of the dealings of the poor at their hucksters' : the enor- 
mous profits of the shopkeepers, and the badness of their articles, 
induced one of the landowners here to furnish a shop with goods 
(tea, rice, sugar, treacle, &c.) of excellent quality, which were 
supplied to the poor at prime cost. A better tea than they used 
to get for 6». lOrf. per lb. was supplied at 5s. 2d. per lb., and 
everything else in proportion. The two shopkeepers who for- 
merly maide a livelihood by their trade were pensioned off. Ready 
money (that is, one weeVs credit) was required. In one year 
the old shopkeepers threw up their pensions, and returned to 
their trades, and all their customers followed them. The fact is, 
long credit is given ; and one of the shopkeepers confessed to me^ 
that if one out of three paid, he made a very comfortable profit. 
So that the fashionable coachmaker in Long-acre and the petty 
buckster of a petty village proceed on the same principle of 
dealing. 

In this village, some of the copyholds, about five or six, have 
from six to ten acres of land. These families have universally 
done weU. 
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POOLE, DORSET. 

Poole is a town and county, having its own quarter sessions 
and gaol. It is entirely governed by its own magistracy, without 
any interference of the magbtrates of the county. 

Population — 64 59. 
Annual sum expended on the poor for the year endingl oooq^ g ^ 
Lady-day • • • • I830J 

Ditto 1831 3149 13 

Ditto 1832 3440 17 

There is but one parish in Poole — St. James's. Poole is 
vemedy as to the management of its poor^ by the Gilbert Act. 

The assistant-overseer has 30Z. per annum. The guardian act 
ing» Mr. Hooper, who is the entire manager of all that relates 
the poor, has 130Z. 

The acting guardian and visiters settle the relief to be allowecS 
to each pauper. There is scarcely ever an appeal to the magis^ 
trates. 

THE WORKHOUSE. 

The numbers, ages, and sexes of the inmates of the workhouse 
are at present, December, 1832, 

Old and infirm men, some above 90 . .37 

Ditto women, three above 92 . . . • 42 

Under 13 years old — boys . . .21 

Ditto girls . . • . . . 29 

Total inmates 129 

There are generally about five or six more, somewhat younger 
than the old men and women, who do the work of the establish- 
ment. 

Tlie women are mostly widows. The men have been sailors 
and mechanics. The old men occasionally {)ick a little oakum, 
and some of the less infirm sweep and clean the streets. These 
employments may save the parish about 40/. per annum. 

The men and women are separated, except in the case (there 
are only two cases) of an old married couple. 

The board, lodging, clodies, fuel, and all expenses of the house, 
and medical advice, for each individual, amounts to a sum not 
exceeding 3«. lOd. per week. 

The children are well instructed, go to the Sunday-schools, and 
to church or meeting-house. The boys are apprenticed to the 
sea-line. There is a very accurate and constant visitation of the 
out-poor at their houses, and every means are used to ascertain 
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their diaractera, and the validity of their claims on parish aid. 
The men, of the out-poor^ are principally old sailors and some 
mechanics. The women, widows of those classes, with families. 
When they have fathers or children able to support them, the 
parish does not relieve the poor^ but apply for^ and procure, from 
the magistrates, an order on the relations. 

If aUe-bodied men apply for relief, they are sent to the parish 
farm. Such applications are rare, and the applicants soon find 
work again. 

The out-door women are employed to make up cotton shirts for 
the Newfoundland sailors. The sailors in the Newfoundland and 
coasting trade get about 2Z. 10s. per month. 

A good mechanic earns about 50Z. per annum. About one- 
tenth of the resident poor are non-parishioners. The totd number 
of poor relieved out of the workhouse are generally 700. The 
residences of the poor are rated, but the mtes never demanded. 
There is a loss of about one-thinl in every rate on this item, as the 
landlords are not made to pay the rates. There are twenty-five 
bastards supported by the parish, at Is. Gd. per week. The fathers 
are; generally strange sailors, who get away. I think this is a 
small number of l^stards in proportion to the population, and 
may be accounted for by the abundance of prostitutes at Poole. 

REMOVALS AND APPEALS. 

The expenses of removals are as under :-^ 

£ 8. d. 

For 1829 32 5 6 

1830 27 11 3 

1831 21 8 9 

Total of three years 815 6 

Expenses of appeals : — 

For 1829 14 10 6 

1830 21 13 

1831 . , . . , . 19 9 3 

Total of three years 55 12 9 

The accounts are all kept by the acting guardian, and sub- 
mitted to, and passed, monthly, by the other guardians ; and 
every quarter they are audited and signed by the visiters. 

The accounts are published annually, and sent to all the rate- 
payers. 

CUAaiTABLE INSTITUTIONS. 

The charitable foundations of Poole are as under :•— 

1st* Twelve alms-houses, vested in the corporation by Christo- 
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pfaer JolliSe, Esq. They are occupied by twelve poor old men, 
who only receive, besides their lodging* some coals at Christmas. 

2dly. Six alms-houses are lefl to the corporation, as trustees. 
In these reside twelve old women, who receive, besides their lodg- 
ibgi 6c(. a week each. These are Rogers's alms-houses. 

3dly. 300/. left by W. Bennett to the corporation as trustees, 
the interest thereof to be distributed by them annually to the poor. 
' A few smaller sums have been left to the corporation, as trustees, 
at various times ; the interest to be applied to coals, or breads or 
ischooling. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

. I have selected the town of Poole as an instance of the best 
management of the poor I have met with. 

The interference of the magistrates is unknown. The present 
acting guardian took on himself the management in 1815. In 
four years he reduced the expenditure 2,600/. ; and though the 
population has nearly doubled since that period, the rates have 
never exceeded what they were after that reduction. 



CALNE, WILTSHIRE. 

Population — I^arish and Borough . . . 4795 
Bowood Liberty . . . . 81 

Total 4876 

The hamlet of Bowood consists only of the mansion of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, and a few cottages and one farm-house. 
So that, in considering the population of Calne as applicable to 
the poor-rates^ it will be fair only to consider the population of 
the borough and parish, viz., 4795. 

» • 

Of these the males are - . , 2296 ^ 
females . , , 2499 



Total 4795 
The number of inhabited houses is . . . 96*2 
do. uninhabited 33 

Total houses 995 

There are 393 families employed in agriculture. 
There are 368 do. in trade. 

Other famili es 851 

. Total 1112. 
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The ptrish contains about 8,000 acres of land. 

The money expended on the poor last year, that is, for one year 
to Lady-day, 1^, 49611 17<. 9d. 

The items of this annual expenditure, which I took from the 
parish pay-book, are as under : — 

150 old men and women past work, at 121. perl £g9g q q 

month • • • » J 

27 widows with young children • . 370 10 

30 old men and women in work-house . 208 

6 children in the poor-house • . 45 10 

41 bastard children, to whose mothers is paidl ,7110 a 

yearly . . . '-j 71 12 

64 able-bodied labourers with families, whose] 

wages are added to by the magistrates' > 455 

scale • • • .J 

Extra relief to poor persons in sickness, out of) gQ* ^ „ 

work, and loss of time • • j 

Payments to Calne poor in other parishes, and) ^oq h i 

funerals • • • • j 

Payments to surplus labourers employed on thel .^^^ 1510 

parish farm or roads (for one year) • j 
IVadesmen's bills, about . . • 350 

OflScers' salaries, medical attendance, law bills, &c. 800 
Rent of parish farm » 4 • 182 

1 yearns total to Lady-day, 1832 ^^4961 17 9 

On the above account, after expressing my surprise that any 
bench of mag^trates could be found to sanction it, I would make 
the following remarks : — 

Of the fifth item for bastards, there is so little ever received on 
the orders that it b not worth speaking of, — the whole is nearly 
clear loss. 

On the ninth article,'or payment of able-bodied surplus labour^ 
er8» I found the whole labour was allowed to be utterly unpro- 
ductive. 

The parish farm is a great loss every year^ and is used merely 
as an excuse for labour, to keep the men employed on it out of 
mischief and thieving. 

The poor-house contains 60 old men and women, about thirty 
of each^ who receive 2«. Gd. per week, and keep themselves. The 
management has lately been improved, which has occasioned 
some decrease of rates. 

The few children there are kept at about 2s. 9d. each per week. 
The rents of the cottages are from 3/. to 4/. per annum, with very 
Uttle garden ground. 
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Wages, in general, are low — ^not above 8«. per week ; but the 
labourers employed on the property of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
both at Calne and in the neighbourhood^ have lOs. per week, and 
potato land. 

The operation of the scale system is complete. 

Calne labours under the disadvantage of having had a manu- 
facture, which lately has fallen into decay — a manufacture of 
coarse cloths and serges ; so that many men have been thrown 
out of employ, as manufacturers, who are unused to, and nearly 
incapable of, the least sort of field labour. I met many of the 

raupers who came either for increase of pay, or for other relief, 
never, even in Oxfordshire, heard demands made with more 
brutal insolence. *' We will have our right by the scale, or Mr. 
Overseer shall take the consequence," was often repeated. 

The assistant-overseer, and the other parish officers, allowed 
that no attention whatever was ever paid to character ; but that 
the most notorious drunkards, s^vearers, and thieves, with wives 
and families, were all duly relieved by the arithmetic of the ma- 
gistrates' scale. I asked them if they never took these men before 
the bench for punishment. Their answer was, that they had so 
often been reprimanded, and triumphed over, (to use their own 
expression,) that they had given it up in despair, and relieved all 
alike, bad and good« meritopous and profligate. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have selected the town and parish of Calne not as a single but 
as a strong example of a bad system of working the poor-laws, 
uncounteracted, except in one instance, the improved manage- 
ment of the poor-house, even by common care and prudence in 
the parish officers. The same prevails in the adjoining parishes. 

The rigid adherence to the scale, and the total disregard of 
character, have produced every evil of which they are capable. 
The overseers never appeal to the magistrates, knowing that they 
would be reprimanded, and the insolent pauper supported by the 
scale. Thus, with the appearance of no appeal to the magis- 
trates, the magisterial interference is unbounded, complete, and, 
by tacit consent, always in exercise, and ever producing evils of 
the greatest magnitude and worst description. 

The whole pauper-management is one great vice, — throughout 
the whole of the district which includes Calne; which must be 
entirely attributed to the scale system, and the making up of 
wages from " the book." 
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DUN'S TEW, OXFORDSHIRE. 

The property of this parish belongs, almost entirely, to one indi- 
vidual, Mr. Bolton, whose attention to the concerns of the poor 
cannot be surpassed. He is well supported by the rector, the 
Rev. W. Gordon, a most intelligent, active man. From Mr. Gor- 
don, with whom I had many conversations, I received the detailed 
account of his own parish, as well as much information respect- 
ing the poor-laws in Oxfordshire, as given in my report on that 
county. Mr. Gordon is a magistrate for Oxfordshire. 

Population— 4 50. 

Number of acres in the parish about 1716. 

Of these there are about 24 acres of road and waste, very little 
pasture, the whole chiefly arable land. 

The amount of the sum expended on the poor for one year, to 
Lady-day, 1832, is 682/. 13s. ^d. 

Tne system of the scale is in full operation here, as it is in all 
Oxfordshire, and also the roundsman practice. 

Of these evils, which account for the rates being so high, (jSs. on 
the rackrent,) Mr. Gordon is fully aware. He cannot, unsup 
ported as he is by the other magistrates of the district, alter the 
system, but he does every thing in his power to mitigate its evils. 

His affability and good arrangements have, at least, produced 
an orderly and satisfied race of paupers. The cottages are by far 
the best 1 ever saw. They belong to the lord of the manor, and 
are let low, varying from II. iOs. to 2Z. 10^. They have good 
gardens, and the farmers all let potato land to their labourers. 

The wages of an able-bodied man are 9«. per week, I2s. in 
hay harvest, and 15^. in corn harvest, so that altogether his earn- 
ings alone amount to above 25/. per annum. The wives earn 
about 6(2. a day, weeding, &c., and in hay time 8c2. a day and beer. 

The roundsmen, who are the less able of the workmen, gain 
7«. a week. 

Boys on the round have about 3^. a week after 12 years old. 

The number of persons receiving parish allowance, when I was 
in Oxfordshire, in September 1832, was as under : — 

Aged, sick, and infirm « • • • 32 

Children •••... 81 

Men, boys, and girls, on the round, whose wages are 1 27 

paid in part J 

Total relieved 140 
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Besides this, there were entries of medical advice, rents paid, 
make-ups for loss time, &c., to about 30 more, making on the 
parish books 170. 

In the winter months of December, January, and February, I 
have no doubt the numbers are increased to above 290, or more 
than half the population of the parish. 

In Dun's Tew, as in all the Oxfordshire parishes, the eariy 
marriages of mere boys is frequent, for the avowed purpose of 
increasmg their income, by allowance for increase of children. 
There is no select vestry, no assistant overseer, no workhouse. 
There are 64 agricultural labourers. Mr. Gordon is fully aware 
of the great evils that have been produced by the scale and head- 
money system. He sees what it has done, what it is doing, and 
he foresees all these evils tenfold multiplied in ten years^ if the 
system is allowed to continue. He assures me, and I was assured 
of it at every bench in Oxfordshire, that the magistrates of that 
county are so fully aware of this, that they are ready to concur 
in, and to support, any measure proposed by Government for 
arresting the increasing curse. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

I have only one observation to make on Dun^s Tew, which is the 
remarkably good effects which may be produced on a bad system 
by the constant care of an intelligent clergyman, who devotes him- 
self to the temporal as well as the spiritualwants of his parishioners. 
If I have arrived at one opinion more decided than any other on 
the poor, it is, that the loss of such a clergyman is not to be made 
up to a parish by any means whatever. The poor live a life of 
expedients, — ^to use their own phrase, ^ they live from hand to 
mouth." They are like children, they want constant help and 
advice. The greatest blessing to them is a cleigyman, constantly 
living with them, who is not only their teacher in religion, bat 
their friend and guide in their worldly affairs, 

RBMARK8. 

I have thus selected, according to the wishes of Lord Melbourne, 
six places, from amonest those which fell under my observation, 
in the district intrusted to me ; and I have so selected them fis to 
illustrate the points enumerated in his Lordship'^s letter to the 
Central Board, of Poor-Law Commissioners. I have selected 

CRANBOURNE, DORSET, 

As an instance of a large and populous parish, which, after suffer- 
ing for many years by constant magisterial interference, has^ by a 
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complete change of system, risen to comfort and content, apd in 
which the most satisfactory improvement in morals^ appearance, 
and character of the poor, has succeeded to depressioa and dcr 
gradation. 

HASILBURY BRYAN, DORSET, 

As ail instiince of what may be effected, even under a bad sys- 
tem and magisterial interference, by an active and intelligent 
minister, who, perhaps, has few ecjuals in his correct and exten- 
sive knowledge of everything connected with the operation of the 
poor-laws. 

MORE CRICHEL, PORSET, 

As an instance of a small parish, as well managed with regard to 
its poor concerns as the poor-laws will allow, ami where magiste- 
rial interference is unknown. 

POQLE, DORSET, 

As an instaqce of a large, trading, populous, borough town, where 
perfect confidence being placed by the magistrates in the decisions 
of the vestry, and in the management of Sie assistant guardian of 
the poor, no interference takes place, and where all that relates to 
the government of the poor seems to me to be of unrivalled ex-* 
cellence. 

CALNE, WILTSHIRE, 

As an instance of every unmitigated evil that can arise froia a 
inost corrupt and vicious working of the poor-laws. 

DUN'S TEW, OXFORDSHIRE, 

As an instance of the evils of a most vicious system mitigated, 
and rendered, at least, harmless, by the care of an active and 
intelligent minister. 

In the whole district that fell under my care, I do not hesitate 
to pronounce a decided opinion, that the poor of boroughs, where 
little or no magisterial interference takes place, are superior in 
moral character and appearance to the majority of country pa* 
rishes. I have instanced Poole : I could support it by the cases 
of Bridport, Devizes^ and Marlborough. 

D. O. P. Okeden, 

Assistant-Commissioner. 
Dec. 27, 1832. 
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Mt Lords and Gbntlbm en. 

In complianoe with your requisition, I submit to ]^u the 
results of my inquiries in the city of Oxford. 

I have the honour to be, 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

H. Bishop. 

CITY OF OXFORD. 

The population of the eleven united parishes, according to the 
Parliamentary Returns of 1831, amounts to 16,425. 

Annual value of real property, according to the Property Tax 
Returns of 1815, £37,853. 

The city of Oxford and its suburbs comprise 14 parishes. By a 
private act, 11 Greo. III. c. xiv., 1771, eleven of these parishes are 
mcorporated and possess a workhouse. The parishes which are 
not united are three in number — St John's, a very small parish, 
lying in the very heart of the city, (population 122,) St. Giles's, 
and St. Clement's. 

Here^ then, lie close at hand some materials for estimating the 
advantages or disadvantages of uniting several parishes under one 
administration. But it ought to be remarked that the mere 
amount of rate, whether estimated per head or by its per centage, 
will furnish but a deceitful test St John*s is so small a parish, 
has so few paupers, even in proportion to its size, and from its 
situation is so incapable of greatly extending its population, that 
it may fairly be put aside. St Giles's and St. Clement''s are veiy 
considerable parishes, and are so situated as to contain mucn 
more than their due proportion of paupers, while a smaller 
amount of rateable property is contained within their limits. St 
Thomas's doubtless contains a very large pauper population, but it 
possesses likewise some of the most valuable property in the whole 
city of Oxford, as well as a large tract of highly-rented land. 

The local act for the city of Oxford is very long, and generally 
admitted to have many faults, and probably this is the case really 
in more instances than those usually insisted on. Under this act 
thirty-four guardians are annually elected, and the office may be 
compulsory : those who have served it may be compelled to serve 
again, after an interval of five years. A guardian frequently is 
re-elected ; but all go out of office in July. This appears to be 
one of the blunders of the act, for every year there is too large a 
proportion of the guardians seceding from office ; and even the 
substitution of one who has previously served the office in the place 
of the retiring guardian, does not remedy the evil of so lai^ a 
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number comin*; into the new board, and the result actually is, a 
great degree of unsteadiness in the management of the house and 
of the poor generally. The paupers themselves are aware of the 
effect of this change of administration^ and' consequently July 
is the period of the year when the greatest number of improper 
applications and fraudulent attempts are made on the board. This 
I learnt from one who had served the office of governor and 
guardian together for more than three years, with great zeal and 
equal advantage to the public. 

Overseers of the poor are appointed for each parish^ but the 
whole of their duty consists in collecting the rate which they have 
been enjoined to make by the precept of the guardians. The 
guardians perform those duties which are ordinarily discharged by 
the overseer. To them all applications fpr relief ought in the first 
instance to be addressed^ unless made to the governor, or at once 
to the court, which assembles every Thursday in the afternoon or 
evening. 

The overseers, when they have collected a rate^ pay it into the 
hands of the treasurers, and the governor has the power of drawing 
upon them without check. This absence of all control over the 
governor has already^ in one instance, produced its fruits. A 
very few years ago, the governor absconded with many hundred 
pounds of the public money, and has never been heard of since. 

One great cause of the Oxford Act working so badly arises 
from the low qualification for the office of guardian ; in many 
instances very improper persons are elected, and though, in 
themselves, they may be respectable and intelligent men, and fit 
to conduct the business of a single parish^ yet they are quite un- 
equal to discbarge the duties which they are forced, perhaps^ to 
take on themselves. 

There appears to exist a great deal of jobbing in the conduct 
of the house. 

The avera^ number of persons in the workhouse is 234^ the 
greatest nuinber 258 ; yet for these large numbers no contract is 
entered into, and the reason assigned for not doing so, is that 
articles so supplied are commonly inferior to the samples. The 
real reason was, however, contained in a supplementary cause, 
viz, that it was right that the trade of the house should be dis- 
tributed. 

In the relief of paupers great partiality appears to exist. Any 
person who can make interest, or who is connected with a member 
of the court of guardians (and this last is a circumstance of no 
uncommon occurrence), obtains a very different measure of atten^ 
tion and assistance from one not so situated. 

The absence of all responsibility, of all inspection, and the nonn 
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publication of the names of paupers, gives great facilities to the 
indulgence of these inclinations ; and, without doubt, many are 
permitted to enjoy regular pensions, who would be ashamed of 
receiving parish aid, if it were publicly declared that they were on 
the list of paupers. Many persons also receive it, of whose cir* 
cumstances such evidence could be tendered as would render it 
impossible to continue them on the list. 

These abuses were heavily complained of by some^ who, from 
having held seats in the court, had opportunities of seeing and 
knowing the secret springs which influenced the members; 
many also admitted the justice of the chai^> and not one 
denied it. 

Another evil of the Oxford Act is the size of the court. Thirty- 
four is too large a number to be invested with executive power. 
The number of those who actually meet varies so much as to give 
the character of a new assembly almost to each meeting ; and, 
consequently, even during the year^ the body is deprived of all 
steadiness of conduct. 

In every respect, and in every department, the system works 
ill. Impositions by claimants are very frequent; and nine-tenths 
of the paupers are reduced to, and kept in that state, by their 
own vices or improvidence. 

The remarks hitherto made apply to the workhouse, and yet 
much remains to be said on that head. In the city of Oxford, 
the house of industry of the united parishes, as it is most im- 
properly called, is that to which all arrangements for the manage- 
ment of the poor are made subservient. 

But in this house of industry there are no means of employ- 
ment for the paupers. There once was some weaving, but this 
has been abandoned for some years. The Commissioners for 
Lighting, Cleansing, and Paving, have made a contract with the 
guardians of the house for cleansing the streets. This finds occa- 
sional employment for a few old men. They also contract for 
^'^§'"8 ^^^ breaking stones to repair '* the mile-ways," as they 
are called. And this is the whole of what is done by those in the 
house, beyond the little which is requited for the immediate service 
of the establishment. 

A few out-paupers are also employed (chiefly young men and 
boys) in breaking stones at so much per load. 

The following anecdote will show the state of subordinisttion of 
the paupers : — 

It was judged proper to employ the inmates of the house in 
wheeling the dirt of the streets out of the city in barrows, instead 
of carting it away. The men resisted this arrangement^ and 
instead of carrying the contents of their Imrrows to the appointed 
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spot, they one and all emptied them in the centre of the town, 
where the four main roads meet and cross, at Carfax. The mayor 
and one of the city magistrates^ intimidated by this act of insub- 
ordination, sent for the governor, and entreated him to give up 
the plan : fortunately^ he possessed greater firmness^ and refused 
to give way^ and he succeeded in reducing the paupers to order ; 
his year, however, expired, and the plan, I believe, was abandoned 
by his successor. 

Great improvement in the internal management of the house 
seems to have taken place under the present master, who appears 
to have done all in his power, but he is sadly hampered by the 
interference of one or two meddling and mischievous guardians. 

The house is clean, and as regular in its arrangements as its 
defective construction allows. There is, however, a lamentable 
want of means of classification ; even the sexes cannot be kept 
separate. The house stands in the middle of a garden, or piece 
of ground between three and four acres in extent : this lies in one 
allotment^ without the slightest internal fence or division^ and sur- 
rounded by a high wall. Visiters are admitted by a porter living 
in a small lodge at the gate. The house opens into this piece of 
ground ; consequently all, men, women^ and children, may meet 
in this space, even after dark. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
there is, to speak in the most cautious terms, strong suspicion that 
the bastardy list has been swelled even within the walls. 

The diet-table of the house has been constructed on too liberal 
a scale ; the inhabitants of the workhouse are better fed than they 
could expect to be at their own homes. 

The house is not an object of terror, but rather of desire, to the 
young and able-bodied pauper. There is no seclusion or confine- 
ment. Permission, it is true, must be asked to leave the walls, but 
it is never refused, and the pauper^ when once out, need not return 
till bed-time. 

There is, in fact, no government in the house. One guardian 
frequently undoes what another has done. There is, at the pre- 
sent moment, a guardian, who, probably from a morbid craving 
for popularity, goes about to the gangs of men that are occasion- 
ally set to work (for the house has 16 acres of pasture land to 
keep cows and horses on, in addition to the garden ground), and 
will order the men to go to the house and get bread and cheese 
and beer, in addition to their pay. This took place lately, in 
the case of eight men engaged in cleaning a ditch, and so far 
were they from deserving encouragement^ that the whole eight 
did not do the work of two men. 

It may be added to these observations^ on the authority of a 

I 2 
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competent judge, well and practically acquainted with the Oxford 
workhouse, and several of the London ones, that had the houses 
in town been so managed, and the poor kept as they are in Oxford, 
their numbers would have doubled. In London, so far from 
allowing the sexes to mix, it is common to separate man and wife. 
At the date of this report (August 17, 1832) there were in the 
house 247 inmates, one-sixth of whom, at least, were able-bodied 
men^ and women with illegitimate children, and all the labour 
from the garden, scavengers work, stone- breaking for the mile- 
ways, &c., would perhaps occupy 15 men — the guardians had, oo 
Saturday last, (this is dated August 17,) to set 53 to work. 

This time last year, the weekly pay for work was 6Z., now it is 
22/. The amount of out-door relief by the present board, which 
commenced July 12, has varied from 90!. to L20/. 

No accounts deserving that name are kept ; there is one ledger, 
in which appears the entries for labour, house, and out-door work. 

A difficulty is found in getting out the females from the house; 
respectable people are unwilling to receive them into their families 
as servants. Necessaries are never given to bad characters, but 
they, like others, are relieved in money ; the alleged object, there- 
fore, of guarding their families from want is defeated, and so much 
more money is put in their hands to waste in intemperance and 
profligacy. 

Nearly 130 illegitimate children are paid for by the house; 
the bastardy debt due to the united parishes, is now 10542., which 
the late governor as well as the master of the house concurred in 
representing to me would be dearly purchased at 100/. 

The following are some few of the applications which the writer 
of this report witnessed on a Thursday night. 

One woman, receiving 6s, per week, asked fov2s, more, because 
she had to support two boys, her sons, of the respective ages of 
16 and 17. This application was made when harvest-work was 
at its height. 

Another person, who deals in cottons, tapes, &c., and travels the 
country, came to ask for (rather to demand) her annual clothing. 

A third, an habitual drunkard, ruined by the facility of obtain- 
ing parish aid, and who but for that might have done well, but 
now allows his wife and family to continue in a state little above 
starving, came to ask for work, and obtained Is, without work. 

A fourth, receiving 12*. per week, obtained 2*. this night: 
he wishes to have " a fixed income" (his own words), that he 
may know what he has to depend on. 

A woman in the house stepped forward, and complained that 
^he had been obliged to go without tea and sugary in order to 
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have her shoes repaired, and wished for money to pay the shoe- 
mender. 

Many other cases might be enumerated^ but sufficient perhaps 
have been stated to show the nature of the applications^ and the 
description of applicants ; and there cannot be a doubt that every 
casQ which came before the Court of Guardians this night (which 
with the other applications occupied considerably more than two 
hours) not only might, but ought to have been dismissed at once> 
without further consideration. 

By a balance-sheet, from July 11, 1831, to July 9, 1832, it 
appears that the total expenditure on account of the poor of the 
united parishes of the city of Oxford, exceeds 10,000/. It has 
increased with fearful rapidity, and is still increasing. It is im- 
possible to say where it will stop, unless some fundamental change 
takes place in the management of the poor. 

ST. GILESES, OXFORD. 

Population 2^000 ; acres 800 ; equal portions of pasture and 
arable. 

There is no select vestry in the parish, the name creates a pre- 
judice against it, which cannot be overcome. 

This parish is divided into two districts, one within, one without 
the jurisdiction of the city of Oxford. This division of jurisdic- 
tion has been the cause of considerable difficulty and dispute, as 
to the mode in which rates should be levied and enforced. 

There is a poor-house situated in the county part of the parish ; 
but this house, though newly built, at some considerable expense, 
is merely a pauper barrack. There is no master or mistress 
now^ and the occupants are congregated together as in a collec- 
tion of cottages. It is, as might be expected, a very grievous 
nuisance to the neighbourhood : women of the town with their 
bullies have been residing there, and robberies have been effected 
by its inmates. It is at the present time in rather better order. 
Still, however, as a place of regulation or discipline, it is worse 
than useless. The parish, however, contrives to extract this good 
from it If there is a pauper likely to be troublesome, and to 
summon the overseer before a magistrate, the parish authorities 
remove him to this house if possible, and, by so doing, bring him 
under the authority of the county magistrates, who are much 
more pains-taking in their inquiries than some, at least, of the 
city magistrates. 

The petty sessions of the county magistrates possess likewise 
this advantage over the city court, that the overseer has greater 
personal security and freedom from insult in the former than ia 
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the latter. The city magistrates themselves are perhaps civil, hot 
lukewarm and indifferent to the overseers, and the precincts of the 
court are beset by a number of blackguards, who assail the over- 
seers with scoffs and jeers and insults, sometimes almost with peN 
sonal violence. This the overseers have to encounter in their 
official character, — as such they are marked out for insult, — and 
this conduct seems to meet with no check or animadversion even 
from the' magistrates. 

The following case deserves to be fully detailed. 

The pauper in question, by trade a leather-dresser, has, for some 
years past, preferred parish and casual relief to the honest gains 
of this employment. The overseer stated eighteen years as the 
period of his present mode of life. The pauper seems to think it 
is not quite so long ; he talks of thirteen : however, he does not 
violently impeach the overseer's statement, which may therefore 
be assumed to be tolerably correct. 

He belongs to an incorporated or combined trade ; the directors 
of his combination issue tickets to the members. These tickets 
are renewed from time to time. The holder of one goes about 
from place to place, but must not take the same road more than 
once in six months. With these intervals he is again and again 
assisted, and, as in the present case, for a very long space of time 
together. 

This ticket is available in every part of the United Kingdom 
where a club or lodge of the trade is established. The individual 
in question might have had work at IL per week, but he refused 
to take it, or indeed 30^. per week ; nothing under 21. will satisfy 
him, and when pressed for reasons to account for his refusing such 
offers — when asked whether it would not be better to get 1/. per 
week than to trust to casual sources of support, he replied, that he 
should not like to be " turned black," (quere — returned black ?) 
which would be the case if he worked under price. 

Thus then^ as far as an individual instance will avail^ and it 
seems to be a fair sample of the general system, we see the 
effects of parish aid upon the combinations for raising and keep- 
ing up wages, whose ramifications extend over the whole of these 
kingdoms. This man gets a ticket ; he is, by his own admission, 
a most worthless fellow, to use his own mild and gentle language, 
he has been '* a very foolish mRUj his fault has been drinking.'* 
Though at times ot his life, and that too for long periods, he 
has been earning from 21. to 3/. per week, he has neglected 
to make the slightest provision for his future necessities ; his 
health has been greatly impaired by his vicious habits ; his 
character, probably his value as a workman, has been lowered 
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fay his owB deliberate acts, yet he is not to take employment hut 
at the highest wages ; and in order to support him in this un- 
reasonahle demand, he gets a ticket from the trade for which 
he pays Is. 6d. per month, constantly : this furnishes him with 
his own support as a vagabond ; for when he is at home his relief 
from the trade ceases, and the intervals of travelling are filled up 
by parish aid : his wife and family, let it be observed, are con- 
stantly on the parish, for he only travels his rounds. No source 
of support is objected to by his fellows, nothing incapacitates him 
from receiving the benefit of his ticket, but honest industry in his 
own trade : let it be known that he has once been guilty of this — 
of making the best terms he could — of agreeing for what his ser- 
vices are worth, and supporting himself and his family honestly 
and in comfort — and he is struck off the list, and denied all 
future benefit from this fund ; the payments to which are in a 
manner compulsory, and raised from all in the trade. It is pro- 
bable that this fund, if honestly, and fairly, and properly ex- 
pended, might nearly destroy all necessity for the members of this 
trade having recourse to parish aid : so far, however, from the 
funds being applied to such honourable and beneficial purposes, 
they are made to contribute to the support of combinations. Even 
the magistracy of the country becomes subservient to the objects 
of these combinations ; for this pauper is under the patronage of a 
city magistrate, whose name is known, and can be disclosed, with 
evidence of his conduct, who brow-beats and insults any overseer 
that refuses to comply with these demands. In reliance on this 
protection, the man's wife lately told the overseer that she had 
once made one, who filled his office, tremble before his betters, 
and would do so with him." 

This man's history is not yet concluded ; and the sequel is im- 
portant, as it exemplifies the inveterate habits of pauperism, and 
the skill and perseverance with which they are followed up by 
those who have once been introduced to them. 

This same individual has a child ill, which had been sent into 
the infirmary of the city and county ; of course, during the time 
the chiU is m the house, he is ofi' the father's hands, and the 
parish refused to make any allowance to the parents towards his 
iapport: this man went to the infirmary and removed the child, 
in order to enable him to claim his allowance from the overseer 
fiir this week. The pauper himself complains of illness, but will 
neither accept the advice of the infirmary as an out-patient, nor of 
the parish medical man, but has gone, or is going, the round of 
the medical men of the city, begging from any of them a certifi- 
cate of his inability to work. 

A pleaaoie fair was held, according to custom, a week or two 
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before the present time, in this parish. The pauper in qoestion 
was seen drinking and idling during the fair. He was warned 
that he would be refused relief, on the ground of his having wasted 
both his money in drinking, and his time. '' I don't care," was 
his reckless reply ; " I won't work during holiday-time." He had 
his method of compelling parochial assistance. On the following 
Thursday, he went to the infirmary and begged a blister, which 
he was wearing when the writer of this report saw him, and then 
presented himself for relief. A complaint had been made against 
him^ and with very great difficulty the city magistrate was in- 
duced to record him as a vagahond ; still, notwithstanding, the 
man obtained on this occasion 3^. 

It is hardly necessary to add, afler this long history, that here 
character is not at all attended to, when relief is to be given, nor 
under the interference of the magistrates is the vestry allowed to 
regard it. The individual above spoken of says the magistrates 
" would not hurt him." There is, in fact, no instance of any of 
these idle, insolent paupers having been punished for the last 
twelve years. 

It appears, on investigation, that, in seven cases out of ten, the 
paupers are idle or drunken, abusive or thieving. '' I don't care 
for your work, 1 can get as much from the parish," is their con- 
stant language. 

In the list prepared for payment this week, containing 50 sepa- 
rate cases, one is ill, two are idiots ; of the rest not one does any 
work, and it is useless to divide the cases into casual or permanent, 
for the casual, when once on the list, always continue there. 

An instance of the improvidence of relief appeared in the case 
of a boy, deaf and dumb certainly, but the son of a tradesman, a 
butcher, perfectly able to support his child, who, nevertheless, is 
kept by the parish. 

Another person receives 2s. a week for getting work. This is 
during the harvest. 

An inhabitant of this parish, once an overseer, applied on behalf 
of a woman, who, he alleged, was ill, but begged that it might not 
be known that she had parish aid ; it would so distress her, not to 
receive it, but to have it known that she received it. Her dress 
gave no evidence of her want of such assistance ; it was much 
above the rank of those who might be expected to look for parish 
help, of many, indeed, who have to contribute to her assistance. 
On her it was proposed to settle 4s. or 5*. per week. 

A widow, who has some friends among the efficient parties at 
the vestry, receives Is. 6d. a week, though she is in possession of 
a very considerable sum of money at the saving bank. 

A boy has 4«. a week, because he has so bad a character that 
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few or none will employ him. The parish let him out at 2$. per 
week, when they can get any thing for him to do^ and pay 2t. 
more for him. 

A woman, says she was not bred up to work, and won*t work ; 
she does not even choose to knit, and during the last month she 
received 6s., 49., 4$., and 3*. in the four weeks, week by week. 

These various persons are supported in their applications by the 
city magistrates ; and the parish authorities and vestry, knowing 
bow useless it is to look to them for countenance, prefer paying 
these people their annuities to contesting them and failing*. 

A considerable quantity of casual relief takes place in clothing. 
Shoes are made by parishioners, who charge I4a. a pair, for arti- 
cles which would be sold to private individuals for 129. 

No balance-sheet is published, neither are the paupers' names 

Erinted. No visitation of them at their houses takes place. They 
ave been all ordered to attend a vestry for examination^ and the 
absentees were struck off, but were, however, restored to the pay- 
list the next week. 

There is no parish work of any kind. The paupers, at one 
time, were set to stone-breaking; but it was found that they 
destroyed their tools, and that their earnings were insufficient to 
pay for the repairs. 

The assistant-overseer is generally a decayed tradesman, with a 
salary of 50/. per annum. He was to have lived in the poor- 
house, and taken the superintendence of the paupers ; but the 
present one, finding the place, or the inhabitants, disagreeable, 
left the house and came to Oxford, and no notice has been taken. 

The annual amount of money actually expended on the poor is 
1317/. 

The overseer comes into office every year; and this is a great 
eviU as the new officer is always assailed with a number of false 
complaints. 

The present overseer appears to be a most intelligent and re- 
spectable man, anxious to put every thing on its proper footing, 
and capable of improving the parish very materially, if he was not 
fettered by opposition and the badness of the magistracy, as well 
as by the faults of the existing law, or practice, which has grown 
into something resembling law. 

The rates are fast increasing in amount, while the difficulty of 
collecting them is growing in an equal ratio. About ten rates in 
the year used to be sufficient, now one is required every three 
weeKs. 

* These various cases can be identified by the names of the parties, if ne- 
cessary, and many others of a like kind might be multiplied ; these are only 
given as samjto of what actually takes pUwe in this parish. 
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The fees of the magistrates* clerk, already too high, are rising 
rapidly. The examination of a pauper, and order of removal| 
used to be 7«. 6cl., or 8.9. 6(2. ; now, however, it is 13«. 6d, 

The charge for the overseer's warrant of appointment is doubled, 
but no resistance, or even remonstrance, is hazarded, as it is neces- 
sary to stand well with the court ; and any one resisting would 
run the risk of incurring their displeasure, at least their suspicion. 

The following instance of the justice with which fees are ex- 
acted is worth observation : — A man was convicted of assaulting 
an overseer most violently ; his punishment was three wee]|Ls^ im- 
prisonment, and to find security for his good behaviour for twelve 
months, and the parish had to pay the fees for his giving the 
security. 

St. Giles's has the character of being a '^ good parish :*' land- 
lords, therefore^can let their houses at a very high rent. The spe- 
culation of building houses, and those of the most wretched de- 
scription, is encouraged ; very few rates are collected from them, 
and thus it happens that acres of land, which used to bear their 
share of rate, now, in their more valuable state, and increased 
rent, contribute nothing, though they greatly augment the parish 
burthens. 

There are at the present time eleven bastards on the weekly 
list — the parish receives for two only. 

It is well known, that for from 3/. to 4/., and a treat, many 
men consent to be sworn to as the fathers of illegitimate children, 
knowing that the parish cannot enforce payment against them ; 
and that, generally speaking, it will not be attempted. The mo- 
ther is, of course, a party to this arrangement, and has her advan- 
tage, either promised only, or actually performed ; at least she is 
not worse off, for the parish pays for the putative father, whether 
it recovers the money or not, and the mother has her share of the 
price of her perjury from the real father. 

One girl, for whose child the parish receives the money, swore 
her infant to a boy aged only fifteen, a servant in a gentleman's 
family : the poor lad remarked, " This was very hard, this was too 
bad ; the child ought to have been sworn to my young master ;" 
and there was little reason for suspecting his veracity. 

Another woman has brought three illegitimate children on the 
parish, and for her last she was committed to prison for three 
weeks. She told the vestry that she would, if put to gaol again^ 
swear the child to the overseer. She is now pregnant a fourth 
time. This same individual says openly to the vestry, '* If you 
don't give me some relief (enough, in fact, to support her in idle- 
ness), I will bring you some more bastards to keep.'' 

The difficulties under which this parish is labounng seem to be 
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earned hv the oombined badoets of the law and of the adminis- 
tratofs of it, that U, the magistrates in great measure ; for there 
is no superfluous labour, provided the labourers would only con- 
duct themselves in such a manner as to make them worth employ- 
ing. But those who want labour done, prefer employing out- 
parish men, or will rather leave undone that which, if well and 
sufl&ciently done, would yield them a profit, or be, at least, a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. Those labourers who have 
families say, we can get lOs. or 12s. per week from the parish, 
why should ** we slave ourselves for this sum ?" 



ST. CLEMENPS, OXFORD. 

Population 1886. Value (1815) 1352/. 

After the detmled report of St. Giles's, it is hardly necessary to 
say much of this parish, which presents the same features of mis- 
management. Increase in the amount of rates*, decrease of the 
means of paying them, destruction to the industry and character 
of the labourers, and the steady growth of every species of vice 
and profligacy^ while the interference of the magistrates^ though 
not^ m this parish, carried to such an extent as in some others, 
and by some benches, yet still exists to a very mischievous extent, 
and in a very bad manner, — ^by recommendations chiefly ; these 
are enough to promote the spirit of discontent in the paupers, to 
discountenance the overseer, and to screen the magistrate, even 
from the trifling responsibility which attaches to the making of an 
order, the checK which the law imposes, by requiring that every 
order shall be signed by two magistrates, and, of consequence, 
that every case requiring an order shall be heard by two magis* 
trates, being removed. 

The only peculiarity is to be found in the extent of the specu- 
lation for building small tenements, and in some of the local cir- 
cumstances whicn have attended that speculation. 

St. Clement's, like the rest of Oxford, was originally situated on 
a thick bed of gravel resting on clay. As long as the buildings 
were confined to the gravel, the inhabitants enjoyed a healthy soil 
and means of good drainage ; as soon, however, as they were 
pushed off on the clay, a very considerable change took place 
both in the houses, the inhabitants, and their health. Nearly half 

♦ There has been an assistant overseer ; but he is on the point of retiring, 
being unable to raise the rates. His nominal salary, 20/. per annum, has 
remained unpaid, from the poverty of the parish ; and from the like cause, 
the poor last week (Aug. 20, 1832) were not paid at all. 
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the deaths of Oxford^ from cholera, took place in St. Clement*s; 
on inquiry, it appeared that the majority of those cases were in the 
newest houses, near the river, upon the clay banks. It is im- 
possible to estimate, with any thing like accuracy, the number of 
new houses, but there are whole streets and rows built in the 
cheapest manner. There may be exceptions to this statement, 
but, in general, the speculation has paid so well, that the cupidity 
of those who have more money than conscience has been strongly 
stimulated. Cottages, costing on an average from 100^. to 120/., 
let for 9/. per annum ; some, which have been built for 140/., 
have let for 10/. per annum, and upwards. These cottages have 
yards, perhaps, but the bit of ground attached to them is too 
small to merit the name of a garden. 

These exorbitant rents are, in fact, levied to a considerable 
degree uoon those who pay rates. For, in the first place, by the 
abstraction of so much property from rateable wealth, the re- 
mainder has to bear a heavier burden ; and, secondly, the rents 
are carried to as great a height as possible, upon the supposition 
that tenements so circumstanced will not be rated ; the owner, 
therefore, is pocketing both rate and rent. Thirdly, the value of 
his property is increased precisely in the proportion that his neigh- 
bour's is deteriorated, by the weight of rates from which his own is 
discharged ; neither is this all — as it is always regarded by the 
tenant as a desirable thing to escape the payment of rates, the 
field for competition is narrowed, and a very inferior description of 
house is built for the poor man. In order to make out a case for 
the non-payment of rates, it is sometimes necessary, perhaps, to 
have inconveniences and defects — and thus it happens, that a 
building speculation, depending on freedom from rates for its re- 
commendation, always produces a description of houses of the 
worst and most unhealthy kind. Those who would build for the 
poor with more liberal views and greater attention to their health 
and their comfort are discouraged, and a monopoly is given those 
whose sole end is gain, by whatever means it may be compassed. 

Ayg. 20, 1832. 
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My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance wilh Lord Melbourne's wishes, I submit the 
following extracts from the results of my inquiries in the county 
Cambridge. The following are a part of my observations on the 
subject of 

THE MAGISTERIAL CONTROL. 

When pressed on the subject of their management, overseers in- 
variably excuse themselves by alleging the want of co-operation 
and protection from the magistracy in their endeavours to check 
the demand on the parish funds. Even the paid officers, both in 
town and country, justify themselves on these grounds for sparing 
the time, trouble, and expense of contesting with the pauper the 
question of relief before the individual magistrates, or the bench 
in petty sessions. Of the many whom 1 have seen, one and all 
are in this story. But the Commissioners will probably consider 
that I have found a higher and a better authority on this subject 
in Dr. Webb, master of Clare Hall, the present vice-chancellor of 
the University. He has acted as county magistrate for more 
than sixteen years; and being resident a great part of the year at 
his vicarage in Littlington, he has personally superintended the 
relief of the poor in that parish, as well as in Great Gransden, 
in Huntingdonshire, where the college has been obliged to 
occupy a farm of 700 acres, in consequence of their not being 
able to obtain a tenant for the same at any price. He is strongly 
of opinion that a great part of the burthen of actual relief to 
the poor arises from the injudicious interference of magistrates, 
and the readiness with which they overrule the discretion of 
the overseer. He has attempted in both the parishes above-men- 
tioned to introduce a more strict and circumspect system of relief 
— with great success in Littlington^ as appears by the descending 
scale of poor-rates in that parish since 1816 ; the population at the 
same time having nearly doubled itself since 1801*. In Gransden, 
he had found less success, being seldom personally present there, 
and acting principally through his bailiff. Also he had had less time 
by some years for effecting any steady improvement in that parish. 
He showed me, however, by a reference to the books, that he had 
made the practice of allowing relief to married men, when employed 
by individuals, in respect of their families, entirely disappear from 

* In 1816 the rates of this parish were 242/. 
1828 they were . . .116/. 
Since 1801 the population has increased from 350 to 622. 
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the late accounts. The principal impediment to the introduction of 
a better system, he found in the power of the pauper^ when re- 
fused relief by the overseer, to apply to the bench in petty sessions ; 
which nothing but the advantage of an intimate knowledge of his 
own parishioners, and of uniting in himself the functions, not the 
office, of overseer and magistrate, enabled him, by perseverance, to 
overcome. The following case is a sample of their unwillingness 
to take the circumstances or character of the applicant into due 
consideration. He refused relief (Nov. 27th, 1829) to Samuel 
Spencer, knowing him to have received a legacy of 400/. within 
two or three years before the application. The man applied to 
the bench in petty sessions, where Dr. Webb produced to them 
an extract from the will Tproved 1826), and the assurance of the 
executor that he had paid the pauper money since proving the 
will, to the amount above-mentioned. Notwithstanding this, they 
made an order of relief; and the man (able-bodied) has been 
from time to time on the rates ever since. 

I have conversed with several magistrates on the subject of the 
magisterial control ; and some I have found disposed to take the 
same view of it as Dr. Webb ; though certainly none so confi- 
dently and unequivocally. Amongst these I should mention Mr. 
Metcaif of Foulmire, a most active and intelligent magistrate, to 
whom this county is indebted for the introduction of the improved 
system of parish account keeping, given in the Appendix to Mr. 
Pym's Evidence before the House of Lords, in i831*. The 
greater part, however, are rather disposed to recriminate and cast 
upon the parish officers the chaise of an insufficient and inatten- 
tive discharge of their duties. They complain that whereas the 
magistrates feel every disposition to inquire into the circumstances 
of every application for relief, it is quite impossible to get over- 
seers to attend the bench, and follow up their own refusals for 
relief with the proper zeal and regard for their parishes ; that 
very often surliness of behaviour, and even cruelty towards the 
poor, is combined with great extravagance and recklessness in 
their expenditure. 

There is probably a great deal of truth in these statements 
on both sides of the question : certainly, between the two, affairs 
go on very ill in this county ; but whatever portion of the blame 
of mismanagement attaches to either, is probably due rather to 
the nature of the respective functions, than to the personal mis- 
conduct of those who discharge them. Under the continually 
increasing pressure of the rates, the viciousness of the system 

* Observe the divisions of items in page 137 of this Report. 
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is making itself daily more felt and acknowledged in all quarters ; 
and although every one has his favourites schemes of partial im- 
provement, these are announced rather with expressions of despair 
than hope, as regards any material and permanent success ; and 
10 far as my inquiries have at present extended, I have reason 
to think that opinion points rather to a total change of system than 
to partial and palliative amendments. 

That a sense of the necessity of some vital change in the ad- 
ministration of the iK>or-Iaws is becoming universal among the 
magistrates themselves, there cannot be a stronger demonstration 
than the following fact. At the time of the disturbances two years 
since^ a general meeting of the bench of the whole county was 
convened at Cambridge for the purpose of deliberating on gene- 
ral measures. The meeting was very numerous, consisting, as 
my informant believes, of 28 gentlemen. A part of the business 
transacted was the passing of a vote or resolution to this effect, 
'*that the poor-laws are badly administered in this county." The 
vote passed with only one dissentient voice. 

The following is a copy of a printed scale of relief issued by the 
town magistrates of Cambridge. It exceeds the scale used in the 
rural parishes by half the quartern loaf (value ^J^d. at this time) in 
each of the allowances. The country scales are also printed ; 
and, with'the exception above-mentioned, the terms used in those 
I have seen, are precisely identical with the following : — 

Copy of a printed Scale of Relief, — Town of Cambridge. 

I'he churchwardens and overseers of the poor are requested to regu- 
late the incomes of such persons as may apply to them for relief or em- 
ployment, according to the price of fine bread ; namely — 

A single woman. ....... the price of dj^ quartern loaves per week« 

A single man ditto. . 4^ ditto. 

A man and his wife ditto. . 8 ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 1 child .... ditto. . 9}^ ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 2 children. . ditto. . II ditto. 

Ditto ditto and 3 children . . ditto. . 13 ditto. 

Man, wife, 4 children and upwards at the price of 2§ quartern loaves 
per head per week. 

It will be necessary to add to the above income, in all cases of sick- 
ness or other kind of distress, and particularly of such persons or fami- 
lies who deserve encouragement by their good behaviour, whom parish 
officers should mark both by commendation and reward. 

By order of the Magistrates assembled at the Town- hall, Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 27th, 1829. 

A. Chevell, 
Clerk to the Magistrates. 
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The intrinsic mischief of such an invention is much aggravated 
by the bad effect which its publication and the nature of the ex- 
pressions used, must produce on the minds of the paupers, to 
whom it is exhibited on every occasion of dispute between them 
and the overseer. It certainly does seem to me calculated to 
suggest the notion of an absolute right to relief, independent of 
any circumstances beyond the mere application for it; and to 
judge from the demeanour I have witnessed in petty sessions, 
that suggestion does not appear lost upon the pauper. The eyes 
of the county magistrates have been for some time open to the 
impolicy of this proceeding ; and I have not seen any scale of 
theirs dated later than 162 L. The present town scale, it is seen, 
bears date 1829. Which of the two set the example I do not 
know, but the gentlemen of the county seem to have repented 
first. 

MODES OF RELIEF. 

With regard to the modes of relief used in this county, I have 
found very little variation to prevail in the different parishes 
which have been the objects of my investigation ; none certainly 
which present any important feature for remark. The practice 
of payments out of the poor-rates, in direct aid of the wages of 
men employed by individuals, I have not met at all at present 
That, however, of making allowance for the families of persons in 
full employ, is by no means uncommon : that of roundsmen, I 
believe, exists nowhere at all within the county. It was once 
very general in that part of the county which adjoins Bedford- 
shire ; but the only instance, I believe, now remaining in that 
neighbourhood is Tadlow, a small parish, little burthened with 
rates ; but here the roundsman is paid full wages by the indivi- 
dual who employs him. The conflicting interests and jealousies 
of the different classes of rate-payers, rather than a sense of its 
illegality, have caused the disappearance of this objectionable 
practice. 

The grand items of disbursement in the heavily-burthened pa- 
rishes are found to be these : — 

1. The permanent weekly pay, as it is called, to the aged, the 
impotent, and widows. I have found that widows universally, in 
town and country, get their three shillings a week without reference 
to the amount of their earnings. The admission of this as an 
unquestioned title to relief is one of many premiums on mar- 
riage. 

2. Paupers working for parish. — ^There is often difficulty in 
getting at the true amount of this, from the surveyor's rate either 
merging in that of the overseer's, on being applied to the employ- 
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ment of paupers at parish wages, and consequently no work 
done; a clear perversion of this fund, out of which fair wages 
ought to be paid for real work done, under strict superintendence. 
For this reason there is no dependence on any of the rate-returns 
made yearly to government ; this kind of relief being often very 
considerable in its amount, and usually omitted in the returns. 
This item is almost always clear loss, except so far as some im- 
provement of the roads is effected ^. 

3. Occasional and casual poor. — ^The amount of this item is 
always very great in proportion to the rest, but it has little to do 
with the casual poor in the legal sense of that term. It is prin- 
cipally applicable to cases of temporary infirmity, real or pre- 
tended sickness in parishioners, and to the maintenance of the 
families of men in individual empIoy> and full pay ; — *' making up 
the incomes" is the expression used in the scale. 

There is no species of relief, however recommended by the 
circumstances to which Item 1. is applicable, which does not 
become, when systematically administered, highly objectionable 
in a moral point of view ; as removing every active motive for 
economy and good habits^ and greatly enhancing the ordinary 
temptations to vice which attend a time of prosperity. But the 
operation of Items 2. and 3., combined with the working of the 
magistrates' scale, seems fraught with transcendant mischief, 
whether morally or politically considered. One very pernicious 
effect is that arising from the interested preference shown by the 
employer to men with families, whereby the young men are thrown 
upon parish work — so ruinous to all habits of industry ; and every 
motive suggested for an early and improvident marriage. When 
the farmer employs the young single man, it is seldom or never by 
the grate, as it is termed, but at daily wages, little above those of 
parish employment, which as easier work, and often no work at all, 
ne prefers. A still worse preference, though equally natural, is that 
which distinguishes between the destitute person, and the person 
possessed of the present means of support, postponing, of course, 
the claims of the latter; whereby the disposition to save earnings 
is not only discouraged but actively thwarted, and the gifts of 
fortune beconw a sure inducement to idleness and ruin. More 
than one case was mentioned to me of persons who, having been 
detected in the possession of property, the result of former eco- 
nomy, were refused, not relief, but even employment, until they 
had rendered themselves worthy of their hire, by wasting in idle- 
ness their previous accumulations. 

* On this point see the foUowing case of Gamlingay; 
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LtTTLINOTON PARISH. TltHiSS. 

On vbiting the parish of litdingtoii, I found, by iamfliiifitllil if 
the rate-books of the later y«arf> that the adfUtagii of k MiA 
administration had not been able t6 cheek a rapid itt c rt g aaa of Ihi 
rates. The population^ it should be observedi had tnirtmiii Iqf 
natural process alone, from 505 in the year 1621, to tti lA 
IK^l. 
The rates for the three years ptisttediBg 1890 ittad ttivil^- 

POOR-aATK. 

1827 . • . £idd 

1828 . • .116 

1829 ... 124 

In 1830 the expenditure rose to 213(. deducting th6 ^Ounty 
ittte ; for 1831, it was 2272. During several years phtoediftg 1130 
they had had little or no surplus labour ; at the present t(tM Ihfef 
had nine able-bodied men doing parish work. My infbttnahl; Mh 
Kimpton^ the overseer, a considerable occupier, told tia^, ihfit 
Dr. Webb's mode of management was, no donbt, v^ b<»MS6iAl 
to the parish, but that they had every prospect of the Mt«i fc^fl-^ 
tinually increasing. That the land within the parish wai amply 
sufficient to employ all the labour, if fairly cultivated i biit ihaU 
owing to various causes, much of the land wto in a very loW ^\k\it, 
and matters were yearly becoming worse. Amongst those caused 
he particularized the low state of profits, the consequent detHe^^ 
of capital and spirit, and the particularly hard pifeSSUH^ of the 
tithes upon this parish. It is a light chalky soil, naturally pcf&t, 
but capable of a very high degree of cultivation by the iiid of arti- 
ficial manure. That the taking of tithes in kinA Was i^ gHist 
restraint and impediment to the cultivation of land of thiA chihfat- 
ter — ^he spoke from the effects produced by it on his dwn prtM^- 
tice, and that of his neighbours. Some time befi>#^ thtft ihtlo- 
sure, Dr. Webb let the lithe to Mr. Dickerson, an OCcuptet Mthiti 
the parish, and bound him by an agreement to allow el/^rf betU- 
pier to have his own tithes at a fair valuation, if lie iHshM It. 
Some years afler, on a disagreement between DidlMOh ftfid the 
tithe-payers, Dr. Webb insisted on the fulfilment of this leMtfiMA; 
and Mr. Watford, an eminent surveyor at Cambridge, #a^ ein^ 
ployed to make a valuation. The difierence of Mr. Watfohl's 
estimates on different small occupations of land> lying inieN 
mingled together in an uninclosed state, Mr. Kimpton describes 
to have produced a strong impression upon his own mind and 
those of the other occupiers, as to the inexpediency of outlay upon 
land of this description^ when subject to a fluctuating amount of 
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tithe. The diflfereDce of these ettimatet was owing altogether to 
the diference of cultivation, the natural quality of the land being 
the tsoM;, and requiring constant supplies of artificial manure to 
ifeate H productive and keep it so. The land in the occupation 
of Mr. Dickerson himselC the tithe-occupier, at this time, was re- 
markable for its high state of cultivation ; a crop of turnips on one 
acre of it, Mr. Watford assured me himself he considered worth 
nearly the fee*simple of an acre adjoining, in some other person's 
occupation. Had the former been exposed to valuation for tithe 
at this time, not only might the pro6ts of so expensive an outlay 
have been absorbed for this turn, but the punishment would have 
endured during the whole term of the composition. Whether^ 
therefore, the crops be subject to tithe in kind, or to composition 
for certain periods, the occupier of lands of this description must 
feel himselfgreatly fettered in its cultivation. In some cases the 
indisposition to cultivate seems to have arisen in part from irrita- 
tion of mind on the subject ; a Mr. , occupying 300 acres, 

abandoned the cultivation of his land almost altogether, being a 
person of capital, and independent of farming profits. 

GAMLINGAY. 

Probably the county furnishes few worse examples of oppres- 
sive rates, aggravated bv extreme mismanagement, than the 
parish of Gamlingay, in the hundred of Longstow. It contains 
something more tnan 4080 acres, of which 

1880 are uninclosed arable land, 
1500 inclosed ditto and pasture, 
700 watte. 

4080 

The present population is 1319. The advantages afforded by the 
waste Isnd in supply of fuel, and the permission to build cot- 
tages on it *, have attracted the poor from the neighbouring pa- 
iwiea ; and a vast quantity of settlements have been made by the 
fiumers letting their land during a part of the year to be dug for 
poCatoei at hig^ rents. As many as thirty families have been 
Brtrodneed in this way. The eldest of my informants (all occu* 
ptars) remembers the poor-rate amounting to only 50/. — that was 
ibrty years ago ; the expenditure of the year ending March, 1832» 
Was 1427/. The annual value as assessed in 1815 was 2945/. ; 
n estimate of the present actual rental, furnished me from the 
bast authority, states it at little more than 2000/. The rate% 

• I^cds of tiie Manor, ltetonColhga,Osted. 

&2 
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therefore, have already approached to very nearly 15t. in the 
pound, and the constant decrease of capital and cultivation 
threatens a further augmentation. The increase of the last over 
the preceding year was 100/. The disbursements of the last year 
stand thus : — 

Aged, impotent and widows • ^318 
Paupers working for parish • • 615 
Materials, tools. &c. . . 54 

Occasional casual poor rslieved for sick- 015 n 

ness, &c. • • • 

Medical attend^ce • • 54 

Law expenses, removals, &c. • 17 

Bastardies . • . 10 

The wages paid to men employed by individuals are about 6f. 
a-week to single men, to married men with children from 9«. to 
lOr, further allowance from the rates according to the number of 
the family. The parish is regulated by the bread scale in use in 
this part of the country, otherwise called the Magistrates' Scale. 
The result is as follows :— 



A single man • • 


£0 


3 





Man and wife • • 





5 





Ditto with one child 





6 





Ditto with two children 





7 





Ditto with three children • 





8 





Ditto with four children 





9 


0. 



There are at this present time between seventy and eighty men 
and boys (not counting old men) employed in parish work ; they 
began with eight or ten immediately after the harvest, and the 
number has been rapidly increasing up to this time. The average 
throughout the whole year is understated at forty; and so it 
should appear, from the actual disbursement applicable solely to 
this item last year., viz. 615/. The sole employment is that of 
collecting stones from the surface of the land, for which they are 
paid at the rate of 2d. per bushel^ until they have earned the sum 
allowed by the bread scale ; they then do as they please for that 
week. 

This account of the stone-gathering seemed ralber a puzzling 
one. In the first place it must soon fail as a source of employ- 
ment. 2dly, If it did not, the actual value of the stones would 
be l^d. per bushel to sell in this country, and by keeping the 
men at work in this way the parish would lose nothing. 3rdly« I 
was told it was rather an injuiy than a benefit to the land. 4thly, 
I found on the receipt side ot the balance sheet the item, " Pro- 
duce of work done by paupers/' 11/. 10^., to be set against 
616/., the expense of their employment. It seemed to me^ 
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therefore^ on the whole that this employment could be little 
dae than a nominal one ; but I was not fully satisfied on the 
point, untilj leaving the village after finishing my inquiries^ I 
encountered a group of boys and men, eight or ten in number, 
ftom the age of sixteen to twenty-five, about a stone heap, busily 
employed, some with their hands, some with lai^ sticks by way 
of bats, in returning the collected stones to the impoverished 
acres. 

My interview with the overseers (the appointment I had made 
with them having become known) was voluntarily attended by 
about six of the other principal occupiers. The external appear- 
ance of these men betokened a want of agricultural capital ; and 
they spoke of their parochial burthens in a despairing and almost 
reckless tone. They could not help themselves. They had in 
vain attempted several times to share the whole labour of the 
parish amongst themselves, according to the extent of each man's 
occupation ; a strong practical objection was found to this in 
the quick recurrence of Saturday night, whereas the rate collector 
call^ upon them only fourteen times in the year. It had been 
attempted to employ the surplus labour in the drainage of the 
uninclosed lands ; but so partial an appropriation was strongly 
protested against by the rate-payers in respect of land inclosed. 
They show^ me tne fragment of a proposition to set the paupers 
to spade-labour on the parish account ; it failed for want of una- 
nimity in the vestry. An inclosure which would give them great 
temporary relief, and better them permanently to a certain degree, 
was opposed by Merton College, Oxford, in which bodv lay a 
great part of the proprietorship, as well as the tithes : a kind of 
property which few owners are willing to commute for an allot- 
ment of land ; yet that is a condition upon which both cultivator 
and rent-owner usually insist. Under these circumstances they 
seemed to have abandoned all thought of mitigating their burthens 
by a strict and proper administration of parochial affairs. Such^ 
in fact^ was the i^andonment of public principle in the parish 
oflScers, that, while employing paupers on the parish account at 
the expense of 6152. a year without any return, they are at this 
very tune called upon to defend an indictment at Quarter 
Sessions for the infamous state of their roads. On this point I 
am bound to say that, if the evidence be properly arranged, they 
most su£fer a verdict 



DBCRBASB OF FARMING CAPITAL. 

It is the opinion of Mr. James King, of Tadlow, an active 
id enterprisbg fanner, who knows the parish of Gamlin- 
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guy perfectly well, that this enonnons supenbim^Mife pf Itboqr 
arises* in great measure, from want of capital in th^ farasrn to 
employ the quantity of labour which the land deservfs. 0e 
should allow tnree or four men to each hundred acres ; WbmM 
he believes about one man is the proportion actually tmjiiiyfA ii 
that parish. Mr. King himself farms 1100 acres (and baa doof 
so for many years) under Downing College ; he pfiys for hii 
labour about 18/. a«week ; he considers that, in bad time^, H ii 
pecessary to the interest of the farmer to grow the more cora^ if 
be can find the money to do it with, 

Mr. King is much confirmed in this account by the qniveissl 
complaint in this part of the country, that substantial tenants can<- 
not be found at the lowest assignable rents. I subjoin a few facU 
on this subject, which have fallen under my personal observation. 

The parish of Hatley St. George^ in this neighbourhood! con- 
sists of loop acres ; there are only fifleen labourers in the parish, 
whereof seven able-bodied men are now employed with parish 
pay upon the roads. Mr. Ingle, the overseer, my informant, oc- 
cupies himself 306 acres, and has in vain attempted to bring the 
other three occupiers to an agreement to share the labouren 
accordinfj; to the number of acres. The great objection here, si 
in Gamlingay, was to the Saturday-night payments. Very re- 
spectal)le occupiers of land find it necessary in dbese times to take 
a great part of the manual labour upon themselves^ assisted by 
their sons. 

Mr. Quintin^of Hatley St. George, proprietor of a preat part of 
that parish, and a gentleman of considerable landed property io 
the county, tells me, that he has a farm situate in Little Gransdeo 
for which he cannot get a tenant. It has been thrown upon hii 
hands for two years past ; he is willing to let it on a short lease 
for 5s. an acre ; that it is land from which he has himself obtained, 
during the war> from twenty to thirty bushels of wheat per acre. 

Downing College has a property of about 5000 acres in tbii 
country, lying principally in the parishes of Tadlow, East Hat- 
ley, Croydon, and Gamlingay. It is found impossible^ notwith* 
standing the lowering of the rents to an extreme point, to obtais 
men of substance for tenants. Several farms of considerable ex- 
tent have changed hands within the last five years, from insol- 
vency of the tenant in some cases ; in others from the terror of 
that prospect. The amount of arrears at this present time is such 
as only a collegiate body, situated as Downing College is, could 
bear. The estates are large, applicable, for the present, in part to 
the college stipends, in part to a building fund ; the latter, of 
course, sufiers. I draw from authentic sources in Uiis case* being 
myself a fellow of the college. 
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n^ MfV«F gi¥en by Mr. Witber8« of Wimpole^ land-agent to 
L^iq Barawiok| to query 28, No. 2, o( the Commissioners* que- 
P^ fl^rv^ lUtention on this subject. He says. '^ Diminishing 
nPHHy (w^iPS 0^ ff^rpoing capital). A great dealer in artificiid 
|]|f piyr^ (jfVtch ^^ oil-cake, dust, bone-dust, malt-dust, &c.) told 
ipe lately, tfi^t the farmers in Cambridgeshire purchased of him 
BO oiocf t6aii 2000{. worth pf such manure last year (1831), 
wK*reaf» the usual anpual amount has been 4000/. ; consequently 
thfi soil must deteriorate.'* 

The deficiency of agricultural capital, arising from whatever 
dKise^i 10 no doubt one great cause of the present extended pau- 
uepfif) ; it is also certain that in a very great degree that deB" 
cifugy pf capital is itself reacted upon ana aggravated by the evil 
it fff l^t9 ip prodnciqg ; and where this latter effect has resulted to 

Siy greftt extent, it IS difficult to conceive how, under the most 
vp|)r|^|ll^ cifcmnstances, capital can be well reclaimed into the 
channel it has deserted ; those impediments remaining unabated 
which droye it from its course. A vital change in the poor-law 
system must precede, in such cases, the return to a sound state of 
Qgfipilltqral np^culatjon. 

INCLOSURES. 

The Commissioners must be familiar with the two principal 
obstacles which oppose themselves to the obtaining acts of inclo* 
sure, in those parishes which would receive very great benefit from 
the adoption of such a measure, viz. the great addition Tvhich the 
expensfi of obtaining the act makes to the other considerable 
expenses of the inclosure, and the difficulty of arranging satisfac- 
torily to all parties with respect to the tithes. I shall therefore 
only say upon this subject, that in the several parishes so situated 
in which I have made the inquiry, uniformly these two obstacles 
have been put forth as impeding the arrangement. I can mention 
Shelford^ Melbourn, Gransden, Gamlingay, as places so situated^ 
in which I have locally received this information ; and I believe it 
to be equally true of a vast number of parishes within the county 

pf Cftmbridge *. 

Do this head, the parish of Gamlingay, already described as 

^ Dr. Webb, himself a great promoter of indosuies, effected on behalf of 
the ooUsgfi a ipsoue of the tithes in the case of Littlington above-mentioned. 
Again, ^t Duxford, a parish in this county, inclosed some years since, the 
struggle about the tithes is said to have been very severe. They were owned 
fai ]tart by Clare Hall, and pardy by another college in Cambridge; the 
oChsr pnqpiistors were obliged at last to yield the point ; but such was the 
spite agamst the tithe-owners, that instead of assigning them, as they wished, 
bs ^visions ctf the naxish, they have compeUed tnern to take each their 
from evsry indiviaual field. 
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containing, out of 4080 acres, 1880 acres uninclosed arable land, 
and 700 acres of waste, deserves further remark. 1 have no 
doubt, and^ in so saying, I am giving effect to better opinions than 
my own on this subject^ that the present miserable condition of 
this village is owing, in great measure, to the want of a suflSicientiy 
interested or a sufficiently wise proprietorship of the land. It is 
shared, with a slight exception, between the colleges of Clare-hall 
and Downing, Cambridge, and Merton College^ Oxford. The 
first of these has a small proportion, — the last by much the greatest 
part of the ownership, besides the manor and the tithes. With 
respect 'to the proportion now enjoyed by Downing College, the 
ownership remained in abeyance for many years during a chancery 
suit, in which the heir-at-law contested his right. At this period 
I am told that great part of the mischief accrued. The objec- 
tions entertained by Merton College to an inclosure of the parish^ 
as stated by them very lately^ in answer to a general proposition 
to that effect, are grounded on these two reasons : — 

1 . '* The general expenses of the inclosure, and the improba- 
bility of a return for the outlay. 

2. '^ An unwillingness to abridge the little benefits which the 
" poor parishioners derive from the waste land in its present 
'• state." 

As to the first objection^ better judges, probably^ than the fel- 
lows of Merton College assure me that it is far from being justi- 
fied by the circumstances or the character of the land : as to the 
second, they are probably at too great a distance from the spot to 
know, that at some seasons of the year there are 100 labourers 
out of employ, and that the average throughout the year is more 
than 40 ; a mischief arising in great measure from " the little be- 
" nefits which the poor parishioners derive from the waste land in 
'* its present state *;'' and a mischief which the inclosure would 
for a certain time almost altogether remove, and diminish perma- 
nently to a very great degree. 

SITUATION OF THE RURAL PARISH OFFICERS. 

The tone assumed by the paupers towards those who dispense 
relief in the oppressed agricultural districts is generally very inso- 
lent, and often assumes even a more fearful character. At Great 
Gransden^ the overseer's wife told me that two days before my 
visit there^ two paupers came to her husband^ demanding an in- 
crease of allowance. He refused them> showing at the same time 
that they had the full allowance sanctioned by the magistrates' 

* This is true twica over ; the little benefits brought them there (as is seen 
before), and they are too little to do them any good, compared with the eflfeot 
of an inclosure. 
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scale. They swore, and threatened he should repent it; and such 
was the violence of their temper and demeanour, that when they 
left the house she ran after them, and called them back, fearing 
they would do some mischief, and prevailed upon her husband to 
make some further allowance. 

Mr. Faircloth came about two years since into the occupation 
of a farm in the parish of Croydon, where the rates amount (in- 
cluding surveyor's rate) to about five shillings in the pound. He 
immediately took on himself the parochial management, and 
partly by adopting a stricter system of relief, and partly by the 
addiUonal employment, which, being a man of canital^ he intro- 
duced into the parish^ he reduced the rates from 4odZ. in the year 
ending March, 1831, to 342/. in the year ending March, lo32, 
being a saving of nearly 100/. His improved management, how- 
ever, of the relief, made him very unpopular amongst the la- 
bourers of the parish, into which he was introducing employment 
in the place of pauperism ; and a few weeks after last harvest, 
they gathered in a riotous body about a threshing«machine which 
he had upon his premises, and broke it all in pieces. The Rev. 
Mr. Dawes was on the spot a short time after ; and before the 
party had dispersed, he tells me he heard the following expressions : 
*' It's almost as good as a fire 1" " He's not going to lord it over 
us any longer !" and similar demonstrations of personal resentment 
to Faircloth for his conduct as overseer. 

At Guilden Morden *, in the same neighbourhood, a burning 
took place three weeks ago of Mr. Butterfield's stacks, to the 
amount of l&OOZ. damage. Mr. Butterfield was overseer ; and the 
magistrates have committed for trial, on strong circumstantial 
evidence, a man to whom Butterfield had constantly denied relief^ 
because he refused to do work for it. The evidence against him 
partly consists of previous threatening language and his behaviour 
during the fire, at which he exulted, saying, '' Butterfield ought 
to be in it !" 

A fire occurred about six weeks since at Swafi'ham, on the 
other side of Cambridge, in the direction of Newmarket. Messrs. 
Ellice, Gibbons, and Chambers, the principal occupiers, appointed 
to meet together for the purpose of coming to a joint resolution to 
reduce the wages to 9s. instead of 10«., at which point they had 
been artificially maintained since the harvest. The object of this 
meeting having transpired, a threateningletter was sent them, and 
on the morning of the day on which they were to have met, 
Mr. Gibbons' ricks were set fire to and consumed. 

* There was a fire at this place in November, 1831, on a Mr. Westi0pp*a 
premiies. There was no clue to the motive, tofher than the dxcumstaooe 
that he paid kw wages. 
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I h^ve (omit ud it is nqt tq l^f irmidefed ftt> tbft the appn- 
bt^B^ion of tbin dnadfo} n4 ^i^iW perpetrate mi«cbi«f has vary 
genanilly affected tha piindi of tb^ mral parish offieari af thb 
countyi makipg the p^^ pf thQ pi^vipani Qver tha ftindi piaYided 
for their relief almost absolute, as rci0ird« any discratioD c» the 
part pf the oyeniaar, 

UNTON, 

Oamlingat, oppressed and ill managed as it is» is not the worst 
place in the county. At Linton the rMes press more heavily pa 
tha rental, and the administration is, if possible, worse. The two 
cases, however, present very distinct, and even opposite, features. 
Instead of an impoverished rape of farmers, as at Gamlingay, 
screwing down a miserable, ill-lodged, and ill-fed population to 
the very letter of the bread-scale, and with difficulty producing 
tbair rates at fourteen instalments in the year, we find i^t Linton 
a substantial set of farmers, giving a fair degree of cultivation to 
tha land, producing their four shillings in the pound (like rent) 
four times a year, for the purpose of maintaining, to the extent of 
just one shilling above the incomes laid down in the bread-scale, 
the best fed and most comfortable and thriving population of 
paupers in the county of Cambridge. I had only been half pre- 
pared for this the day before at Fulbourn, where they keep their 
parish-pay at Gd. above the bread-scale in all its departments! 
The recommendation of the magistrate is pleaded, but there is no 
new scale. Some considerate landlords must be suflfering for this. 
The present population of Linton is 1678. The assessment in 
1815 was 3,120/. The whole number of acres is 3,600, of which 
60U are inclosed, and the rest open field. The following is a copy 
of their balance-sheet for the year ending March, 1832. 



R9CBIET SiDB. 
kates during the year ; tix., 4 

rates at At. in tne poupd...£2108 7 

Fur work done by paupers 

Qy re-pftymept of lom 1 8 

Re<;overed fpr battfrcU 8 I 

Forreqt 3 2 



4 



7 
6 



^£2121 



DISBURSBMBNT. 

1. Relief to aged, impotent, 

and Widows .£793 2 llj 

2. Paupers working for parish 527 S 4 
8. Medical attendance, fune- 
rals, rent, &c 107 6 10 

4. Occasional and casual poor 688 I7 9 

5. Tools, materials, clothing, 

fuel, food, &c 108 18 2} 

6. Law expensesj orders, &c. 65 2 1 

7. Bastard^ expenses 63 6 

8. County rate 41 5 8; 

Con9table*s expenses, ac. 12 1 

Militia 1 18 



£2428 13 11 
Ded^ct 2121 



Balance doe to pTin^ ... §07 13 II 



Witt mpeol IQ Item l., I cu Miy lay. Unit it« mpant b 
MtttifKM!. wd Qttedy nnaGcotiiiUiblt. in n popntetioii of 1Q78 
penons, except from what has boon already remaiked on ik9i prp- 
iQieiiaM itf the reliei 

I am poeianad of aome explaQation of Item S* There U no 
laluni fiom it on the receipt tide> the only employment alluded 
to having been bestowed on the roade, which for some years hav^ 
been in a state of excellent repair, and therefore little work 
wanted. About three years since, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Fisher, the very amiable and intelligent rector of the parish, spade 
cultivation has been tried on some of the private farms. About 
IQQ acres a-year have been since dug in this manner. The 
farmer pays Id. a rod ; this, although 13«. au acre instead of 10«., 
the cost Qi ploughing, is no loss to him, except that his horses 
are Kile : the parish pay the pauper 2d. per rod for the work, if 
9 single man } if fi married one, Z\d. or 3d. according to his 
necessity, T^q ofBcer told me that 702. a-year was thus ^ot by 
the parish from the farmer in aid of the rate ; but although it fur- 
nished lev^i^ employment, and thus drove away many applicant^ 
it di(| qpt produce in ^ny other way a saving to the parish ; for 
thgt tk9 tingle labourer would earn more than bis Is. a-day by 

a is wpfk| |uh} tliey always gave him a greater allowance than 
. len dqing npt^ing on the road ; and even thus it was often 
necessary to stop him, lest he should earn too much. Then why 
not put It to him et Ijb^per rod ? The answer to this question, 
by a person ifhp paid o9l/. for rates last year, was given with 
great naiyet^-<-f ^ Well, Sir, there is something in that to be 
sure T' The 702. above-mentioned is not made a part of Item 1. 

A further fact is, that of sixty men now unemployed, a smaller 
portion only are agricultural labourers ; the remainder are artizans, 
labounng mechanics, &c., Linton being the emporium of the 
local trade of this part of the counlrv. These men earn througb«- 
out a great part of the year from I8«« to !/• 1^ a week, and in 
winter regularly fall upon the rates. The^ detest the spade 
labour; and it is obvious, that were relief given to them only 
through that, and at low wages, they would save their earnings for 
the winter season. The e>^cuie made| however, for not pressing 
them in this way is, that they are a desperate set, and would 
not bear it, and would not mind whattbey did. They have, in- 
deed, given some tpkeqs of deserving this character. In 1830 
two men were banged for bumipg the stacks of Mr. Chalk. It 
was in evidence on the trial, among other things, that they had 
attend threats against Mr. Chalk, for some offence given them by 
him in vestry. The outrage committed, about three weeks since^ 
IB the streets of Linton, upon the persons of Lord Godolphin and 
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Mr. Adeane, acting there as magistrates, is probably known to 
the commissioners. Mr. Adeane's life has been only within these 
few days considered out of danger. 

The same remark applies to Item 4. which I have made on 
Item l.t with this addition, that the farming wages for all per- 
sons here are 9«. ; and that a great part of this item goes indi- 
rectly in aid of these, that is to support their families, or '' make 
up their incomes," as the magistrates express it. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Grentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant^ 

Alfred Poweb. 



Mt Lords and Gbntlemen, Dec. 12« 1832. 

In compliance with your request, communicated to me by 
your Secretary, on the 4th instant, to be furnished with a detuled 
account of the administration and practical operation of the Poor- 
Laws in some of the parishes I have visited, for the information 
of Lord Melbourne, 1 ha^'e now the honour to send you a par- 
ticular account of four parishes in which the poor-rate is admi* 
nistered entirely by the parochial authorities, and of an incorpo- 
ration of forty-six parishes, where it is controlled by a Board of 
Directors and Guaidians. 

The administration of the Poor-Laws by corporate bodies pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in the county of Suffolk, and seems 
to me to be attended with advantages which deserve attention. 
I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your faithful and obedient Servant, 

Henry Stuart. 
To the Commmioners for Inauiring into 
the Adminutration ana Practical 
OperaHon of the Poor-Laws. 



SUFFOLK. 
FRISTON PARISH, IN PLOMESGATE HUNDRED. 

Acres, 1500. Popuktion, 1831, 466. 

Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 607/L, and since increasing. 

The rate-payers of this parish devolve the whole administration 
of the poor-laws on an assbtant overseer. The vestry is so ill 
attendeoy that when a meeting is called to mdce a rate, it fre^ 
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qaently happeos that no more are present than the churchwarden 
and awittant overseer. The annual meeting for electing parish 
officers and auditing accounts is better attended ; but the vestry 
take no active interest in the aflBsirs of the parish. 

There is no resident dergjrman or gentleman, and divine ser- 
vice is only performed once a fortnight by a curate who lives 
some miles off. The only school in the parish is a Sunday 
school belonging to a dissenting chapel. 

The assistant overseer was appomted merely to save trouble ; 
and as he is not backed by the authority of a vestry, he admits 
that his services are of litUe avail towards the good management 
of the poor. He is a blacksmith, and seems to be a man of good 
sense ; but the qualities which chiefly recommended him for the 
office are, great personal strength and undaunted resolution. He 
collects the rate, and disburses it without either assbtance or 
control* 

Relief to those who are out of work or who are unable to work 
is administered according to a scale, which is understood to be 
sanctioned by the magistrates ; and the amount in money varies 
with the price of flour. The scale in use^ when I was in the 
parish, allowed to 

f. d. 
A ungle man, per week • .40 

Man and wife • • ,56 

And for each child under 14 • • 1 

When above (hat age they have St. a week on their own account 
till they OHne to be considered men. Whenever a lad comes to 
earn wages or to receive parish relief on his own account, 
although he may continue to lodge with his parents, he does 
not throw his money into a common purse and board with them, 
but buys bis own loaf and piece of bacon, which he devours alone. 
The most disgraceful quarrels arise from mutual accusations of 
theft ; and as the child knows he has been nurtured at the cost of 
the parish, he has no filial attachment to his parents. To men 
who have work an allowance of Is. per week is made for each 
child over three ; but where the man is understood to be earning 
good wages^ it is attempted to avoid this payment. 

The rate of wages m the parish is 1$. od. when employed by 
the day, and a stout and willing labourer may earn 2$. Ad. at 
piece-work. The women and children are sometimes employed 
by the farmer, but more frequently they are hired by men, who 
contract for hoeing wheat and such work at a price per acre, which 
is considerably under what a labourer could undertake it for. 
These contractors give constant attention to their gangs, and some 
have accumulated money. 
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tn iuiffliniiteriiig hVM Ml ttt«mpt ii made to tiMrUiii At 
unoant of the apj^cMts' eainings, but no ttteiitioii whattfcr it 
paid to character. Although the aMittant oveneer il « mtn Of 
courage, yet he adtnitl that relief is (reqa^otly giten under ik 
fear, Uiat if it was feftased it might expose his person or pro^er^ 
to sectet injury. No labour whatever is requited in rMom fiir 
relief. 

There is a poor-house. With about two acrei of land attaehM 
to it, whieh is given to a man with a lai4e Aunily for the purpose 
of keeping him off the parish. He is bound to receive any one 
that may be sent to it, and is paid Sf. a week for the mainttttanci 
of each. The only inmate is an old man who is a cripple. 

The rent of cottages is occasionally paid by the parish, and 
Vbt rates are not collected on cottages occupied by labourers. 

There are a few labourers who still own the cottages in which 
they live ; formerly, there was a great number who had sranti of 
land on the commotio but they have gradually parted wMt them 
fbr the purpose of completing their title to the parish flmd^ and 
have sunk down to pauperimn. Before the importance of keen* 
ing off settlements was known, a great many were made by 
hiring and service by farmers, who employed labonrers ftoa 
adjoining parishes. 

The pressure of the poor-rate is ascribed to an excess of popu- 
lation^ and to the want of sufficient capital, preventing the farmer 
employing so many men in cultivation as is required, aggravated 
by negligence in attending to parish affairs. I was inforoied by 
the principal farmer, that he had frequently attempted to rouse 
his neighbours to a sense of the necessity of taking a part in the 
business of the parish, but with so little success, that he bad given 
it up in despair. 

Ihe population have the character of being the greatest 
)>oachers in the neighbourhood ', and being near the preserves of 
several noblemen, they have every Opportunity of carrying on their 
depredations ; which they pursue without any fear Of being ex- 
posed to want, as they are always sure of maintenance ftom the 
parish or in jail. 

STRADBROKE PARISH, HOXNE HUNDRED. 

Acres, 3000. Population, 1831, i527. 

Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 2026/. i6«., and since then increasiiig. 



There are only two farms in this parish so large as 160 
A great proportion of the land is in the hands of sbmII occnptert 
of from 50 down to 10 acres, many of whom am ownen of the 
farms which they cultivate. 
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The V€§try does not tiJce tny efficient part in the management 
>f the poor, neither do they appoint any committee for that 
purpose* 

The dergyman of the parish is resident^ but there is no landed 
{entleman within the hoiKlred who lives on his estate. There is 
in endowed school in the parish for the education of seventeen 
boys. The master also receives scholars who pay fees, but very 
bw come to him. The rector has frequently endeavoured to 
anite the parishioners in some plan for the employment of those 
ont of woHk> either by distributing them among the occupiers, or 
by hiring land on which to set them to work ; but, although when 
assembled in yestry no opposition was made to the proposal, and 
the advantages which might be expected to result from it were 
fully admitted, yet, after using his best exertions, he has never 
been able to carry any plan into execution. 

The administration of the poor-rate rests entirely vrith the 
parish-officefs^ who have the assistance of a cleric in keeping the 
accounts. 

The relief given to the aged, the infirm, and otherwise help* 
less, who are considered constant pensioners^ is paid at the village 
shops. This mode of payment is preferred by the paupers, as it 
gives them credit for any little necessaries which they may require 
before the pay-day comes round. The parish officers declare that 
they are always ready to protect them from any imposition 
Which may be attempted ; and I could not learn that the system 
was considered objectionable. 

The relief to those out of employment, or who are suffering 
from sickness or any other casualty, is distributed every Saturday 
morning by the oveneers and churchwardens. It is regulated by 
a scale which allows the value of a stone of flour each to husband 
and wife, half a stone for each child, and 6cf. a head for other 
necessaries to the parents, and 3d. a head to the children. The 
practice of taking flour as the standard for ascertaining the snm 
required for maintenance, completes the degradation to which 
compulsory relief has brought the lower orders^ as the price of all 
the other necessaries of life does not invariably follow the price 
of that article. At this time it happens that the reduction in the 
amount of allowance, which followed the fall in the price of flour, 
has abridged the comforts of those who depend on parish relief. 
The pauper, therefore, does not, and cannot thank God for an 
abundant harvest, although he may be ordered to do so. 

It is the practice to deduct any earnings, which can be ascer- 
tained, from the allowance. Such deductions do not appear to 
be regulated by the sum earned^ but by the number of days on 
which work has been obtamed. A case was mentioned to me, of 
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nine men who had been able to earn 15s. each by task work in 
three days, who came to the parish for the other three days of the 
week during which they had no employment. The overseer being 
aware of the profitable woric in which they had been engaged, 
offered 1«« a day for the lost days instead of Is. 6d., which would 
have been their allowance accoitling to the scale. This the men re- 
jected, and left the work which they then had, and went to a magis- 
trate to complain. The magistrate did not make an absolute order, 
but s^t an open note by the complainants, appealing to the hu- 
manity of the overseer, and recommending a favourable consi- 
deration of the case. The men being acquainted with the con- 
tents of the note, backed the recommendation of the magistrate 
with such threats of violence, as induced the overseer to pay the 
demand through bodily fear. 

Besides relief in money, it is common to give shoes and other 
articles of clothing to those who require them. 

There is a poor-house belonging to the parish : the number of 
inmates averages about thirty ; no work is carried on in it, and it 
is merely a receptacle for the aged, the orphan, and bastard chil- 
dren, and for others who are without a home. 

Although the parishioners do not take any general interest in 
the management of the poor fund, they are constantly complaining 
of the amount of the rates. The parish officers, for the purpose 
of exonerating themselves from all suspicion of malversation, have 
for the last two years published quarterly a detailed account of 
their disbursements ; with the names of those who have received 
relief within that period, distinguishing the cause for which it is 
administered. From the account for the quarter ITthjMarch to 
17th June, 1832, it appears that there was disbursed within that 
period, 

£. s. d. 

On account of sickness and other misfortunes, requiring 

temporary assistance . . . . 65 12 2 

For the permanent list of the aged and otherwise impotent 118 3 1^ 

For unemployed labour .... 328 18 4 

512 13 n 

The total number of names on the list among whom the above 

sum was distributed, is • . . . .212 

The number of children ..... 327 

Of the 212 there appear to be 104 married men. Their wives 104 

Number of persons receiving relief 643 

This does not include those in the poor-house, or the expense 
of maintaining them. 
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The extent of pauperism ia this parish is attributed to a super- 
abundant population ; the inconvenience of which would not be so 
much felt, were it not that deficient capital on the part of the 
farmer, U^ther with the low price of agricultural produce, pre- 
vents die emplojrment of so many labourers as the proper culti- 
vation of the soil requires. For the purpose of getting rid of a 
portion of the unemployed labourers, forty-six persons were in* 
duced to emigrate, in 18a0, at the expense of the parish. Of these 
forty-six persons, fourteen were married, eight single, and twenty* 
four children. This emigration has not, however, been sufficient 
to afford any perceptible relief; for so crowded was the popula- 
tion, that the cottages which were vacated by the emigrants were 
immediately tenanted by married persons who had lived doubled 
up in houses with other families. The accounts received from the 
emigrants express satisfaction at the change they have made ; and 
the parish is endeavouring to raise means to send out others who 
are desirous to remove. Only one of the first party has come 
back. He is a man of a dissolute and abandoned character, who 
immediately returned to his station on the pauper roll. Besidea 
the inconvenience produced by the superabundant population, 
there are other causes which contribute to increase the number 
of paupers, and to add to the amount of the expenditure. The 
circumstances of the small occupiers are described to be such 
as to place them on the very verge of pauperism : besides, they 
all have relations who are absolutely in that state. Those who 
are in this condition do not hire labourers at the ordinary rate 
of wages, but obtain such labour as they require ou low terms« 
from those who are receiving parish relief. This they conceive 
to be not only to their own advantage^ but doing an act of kind- 
ness to their friends, as well as keeping up a system, to the bene- 
fits of which they may soon be obliged to have recourse them- 
selves. It is well known to the parish authorities, that under* 
hand employment is given to a great extent ; and for the purpose 
of checking it, they oolige all who are out of work to show them- 
selves daily at a fixed hour to the overseer. This, however, has 
no efiect ; as leave of absence is very easily obtained to enable 
them to pass muster, and to receive the reward of their knavery 
from the parish. The poor-rate is considered by the lower 
orders as a fund in which they have an absolute property, and 
they do not scruple at artifice, fraud, or violence, to establish 
their right to it. This feeling contributes more than any other 
cause to the progressive increase of the poor-rate, and to the 
general demoralization which prevails in the lower ranks of society. 
It exists to a great extent in the parish of Stradbroke, to which the 
enormous and increasing expenditure on the poor bears witness. 

L 
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WICKHAM MARKET, PARISH, WILPORD HUNDRED^ 

Population, 1831, 1202. 
Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 543/. 7«. and since tlieh inereaafiig. 

Thb great road from London to Yarmouth pastes thiotigh diii 
parish — and although it is not a market town, yet, being oentii* 
eally situated, it is a place of considerable resort — besides, a 
numb<*ir of the inhabitants have their settlementSi and give thnr 
labour, in the adjoining parishes. 

There is a select vestry and an assistant overaeer, uiider the 
99 Geo. 3. The vestry meets once a fortnight for the purpose of 
j^eceiving applications for relief, and transacting other business 
connected with the administration of the poor fund. Regular 
ninutes of their proceedings are kept, and entries are made of 
such circumstances as come to their knowledge as may be useful 
in i^iitating the allowances of those who are already in roeeipt of 
l«lief, or of those who may thereafter come to require it Thitm 
memoranda are found to be extremely serviceable. The assistaill 
overseer pays the poor according to tne orders of the select vtsstry, 
and any relief he may have administered on his own responsibility 
during the interval between the meetings of the vestry, is carefully 
inquired into at the next meeting. The certainty of this investia 
gation keeps him constantly alive to his duties. 

The clergyman is resident, and takes an active and judicious 
part in the business of the parish. It has unfortunately happened^ 
that one of the inhabitants, who is a tradesman of property in the 
Village^ has taken umbrage at some of the proceedings or persons 
of those who compose the vestry, which he displays by creating 
disturbances at their meetings^ which have become so unpleasant^ 
that the clergyman and many of the most respectable mekttbers 
have withdrawn themselves from that regular attendance whidi 
Ihey were in the habit of giving. If this continues> the Worst cM^ 
Bieouences must result from it. 

There are no able-bodied labourers who receive parish l^Iief 
Incept in cases of sickness, and sotne small occasional asststluiet 
which is given during winter to such as are getting advaneied in life. 
There is a good understanding among the occupiers. Who keep 
the labourers themselves, their wives and children, iil constant 
employment. A sort of agreement exists among them, that each 
shall employ a certain number of men, according to the extent of 
their occupations : this agreement is not very scrupulously adhered 
to ; but although some do not employ so many as they have en- 
gaged to do^ yet such of their neighbours as are in a condition to 
employ more than the number allotted to them, contrive MSOIig 
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them io find work for such Ubouren as would otherwise fall on 
theparish for support* 

Tnis pirah wts formerly iooluded in the incorporation of 
the hundieds of Loes and Wilford» which was dissolved about sis 

J rears agQ» and being then deprived of a workhouse, they have not 
bund it expedient to build one for their own use. There are 
several ootta^ belonging to the parish, which are given rent free 
to old and infirm people ; and for those who cannot be accom- 
modated in this way) lodgings are provided, or board and washing 
is found for them. 

No oomplaints reached my ear in this parish of superbundant 
labour or deficient capital. The vigilant management which has 
been established is to some extent accounteil for by the active 
part taken by one of the inhabitants, who> having been very for* 
ward in bringing about the disincorporation of the hundred, has 
exerted himself to prove that the workhouse system has no effect 
in lightening the burthen of the poor-rate, or in bettering the 
condition of the h>wer orders. This man possesses energy and 
jndgment^ and by his influence with his neighbours, the affairs of 
the parish are conducted advantageously to the rate-payers and 
beneficially for the poor. 

Within the last two years the expenditure on the poor has in* 
creased. This is accounted for by the typhus fever having carried 
off a great number of people^ which not only occasioned a great 
immediale expense, but has left many widows and orphan children 
cfaaigeaUe to the parish, who will continue a burthen for some 
years to come. Before this load is removed, another similar 
casual affliction may occur and prevent its being diminished, or it 
ma^ even add to its weight. Even when the ruinous practice of 
giving relief to the able-bodied from the parish funds is avoided, 
b^ the rate*payers keeping them in employment, the most exten- 
ttve evib arise from the certainty of support which the poor-laws 
afford^ when sickness or old age come on. The dependence 
which all have on that provision does away with the necessity of 
|noviding by their own industry and management for a season of 
calamity, and the parish is exposed to demands which can neither 
be fo tewen nor prevented. 

tItTLE LIVERMERE, BIACKBOURNE HUNDRED. 

Population, 1831,185. 
Expenditure on Poor, 1829, 209Z. 10«. 

This parish is the property of one gentleman, and is farmed by 
*ne tenant, who concentrates in himself all the powers of vestry, 

thuchwaidea^ and evtfseer. 

l2 
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The system of bread allowance prevails in all the suiroanding 
parishes, which, at the present price of flour, gives to a man, his 
wife, and foar children, iOt. a week, and ]«. 6a. a head for every 
child beyond that number. When the wages of a man do not 
come up to the statement, as it is called in this district, it is made 
up by the parish. 

When Mr. Rodwell, who is the present occupier of this parisb, 
came into possession about five years ago, he sent for the 
labourers for the purpose of coming to terms with them ; hot 
they declared it was iomiaterial to them what wages he al- 
lowed, as they would be made up by the statement. He, how- 
ever, gave them to understand, that he would not deal with them 
in that way, and ofiered them such wages as he considered just, 
and promised to keep them, their wives and children, in constant 
employment. This caused great dissatisfaction for some time;, 
and there were constant threats held out against him, and appeals 
made to the magistrates, from whom many verbal messages were 
received, but to which no regard was paid, as work was alwaj^ 
to be had. For the purpose of keeping the women and childreiil 
in employment, as much work as possible is done by manual 
labour, and they are kept as constantly engaged as the meo. 
When wheat is to be dibbled, or such work is to be done as re- 
quires a number of hands, it is let at so much an acre to one 
man, on condition of his employing as many children belonging 
to the parish as may be sent to him. In more severe labour 
which can be done by men, the use of horses and carts is avoided 
as much as possible. The soil being light, claying is required, 
and the clay is removed by wheelbarrows. This is hard work, 
but being let by the vard, good wages can be earned at it; and 
men who have complained of the severity of the employment, on 
being offered lighter work at day*s wages^ have refused it. 

From this system of constant employment a man with several 
children earns large weekly wages. Mr. Rodwell allowed me to 
extract from his book of accounts the sum earned in one week 
{in the month of May, when employment is not easily obtained) 
by a man and his three boys, which amounted to 1/. 2i. 6d, Is 
answer to the queries of tne Commissioners, Mr. Rodwell has 
stated that an average workman will earn in the year about 35i. 
at task- work, and 30/. at day-work, and that his wife and four 
children, of the ages specified in the queries, can earn 2». Ad. 
a-week, summer and winter, weather permitting. He further 
states that the family can subsist on these earnings, and describes 
the food. In reply to the question whether it can lay by any- 
thing, he says, ** A careful man, with an industrious wife, could, 
and if they were not confident of parish relief, toould^ make provi" 
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Bion against sickness and old age." Mr. Rodwell has a thorough 
knowledge of the whole economy of rural life, and his opinion 
can be relied upon. He describes, that although only five 
years have elapsed since all allowance to able-bodied men 
has been discontinued, he can perceive an improvement in the 
general character and condition of his labourers. Where bread 
allowance exists to the greatest extent, the income of the labourer 
is larger, by the amount of the parish allowance, than the wages 
earned by Mr. Rodwell's labourers — their comforts are fewer, and 
their character is miserably degraded. The only case in which 
I was able to ascertain the total income of a labourer, in the re- 
ceipt of bread allowance, was in the parish of Whatfield, by the 
kindness of the Rev. Frederick Calvert, the rector, whose atten* 
tion has been attracted to the evils of the system by the extent to 
which it exists around him, and I bee to state it here. A laboureir 
in that parish, miih a family of five children, received in 

Wages from let June, 1880, to Ist June, 1831 . «f33 6 10 

m the parish, from Easter, 1830, to Easter, 1831 • 24 4 



|Ro 



£b7 10 10 



The wages noted here are merely those received from one mas- 
ter, for whom he usually worked. It is considered more than 
iirobable that he had opportunities of earning money, when pro- 
isssedly unemployed, of which he availed himself, and also that 
his wife and family derived the usual advantages from gleaning. 
The man is considered to be an excellent workman, but he is 
withal a worthless and profligate fellow : he, however, does not 
greatly differ from the general character of the labourers in the 
parish, where the abuse of bread allowance prevails to an enor- 
mous extent. When Mr. Calvert first came to reside in What- 
field, he was desirous to try to make at least one family respect- 
able and independent, and engaged as a bailiff a man with a 
large family, of whose character he had received a favourable 
report, to whom he gave, comparatively speaking, very high wages, 
with the understanding that he was no longer to consider himself 
a pauper. Still it was found that he was not quite satisfied with- 
out obtaining the permission of his master to go to the parish for 
assistance in the payment of his rent — which permission was re- 
fused. Mr. Calvert was grievously disappointed when he found 
that the yearly receipts of the pauper must have exceeded that 
of his baiuff by about 15/., which^ as he justly remarked, was a 
premium on profligacy and idleness, which made his theory of re- 
warding good conduct and industry perfectly ridiculous. . 
Although Mr. RodweU's character is well known to those about 
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hiin> yti thd habit of relying on the parish for the supply of eTery 
irant is so firmly fixed, that he is constantly exposed to the 
most extravagant applications, which it requires the moat per* 
levering firmness to resist. A young man belonging to his 

imrish and in his employment married, and for some months 
ived with his wife*s relations, but some disagreement having talwii 
place, he and his wife were immediately turned out of doors. 
They both came to Mr. Rodwell, as the overseer, at a Uite hour 
in the evening, and required to have a house provided for them* 
On being informed that an overseer was only obliged to find workii 
the man took a different view of the law, and expressed his deter- 
mination not to quit the house till lodgings were found for him. 
Both he and his wife were instantly removed by force. Next 
day the ejected party complained to the magistrates, and brought 
ad open note from them, recommending Uiat a homa should be 
found for him, which, when presented, was thrown into the fire. 
As the man slept in an adjoining parish, be threatened to absent 
kimself from work for the purpose of making himself chai^eablet 
He was immediately offered work^ but refused it, and after a week'i 
absence applied again to the magistrates, who, having probably 
heard of the reception the open note had met with, gave him a 
sealed expostulatory letter to the overseer, which produced no 
more effect than the open note. Finding that the overseer was 
inexorable, the man at last returned to his work^ and found lodg- 
ings for himself. All this happened within the month preceding 
my visit to the parish, and I had the opportunity of seeing such 
of the documentary evidence relating to the transaction as then 
remained in existence. 

Although this mode of dealing is not likely to attract settle* 
meats, yet it is thought necessary to use the utmost vigilance to 
keep them off. Mr. Kodwell hires his domestic servants only for 
fifty-one weeks, for the purpose of preventing a settlement oy a 
year's service. This has sometimes occasioned him inconvenience ; 
lor^ where the servant has suited him, and he has expected his 
return, the man has taken some whim during his days of emanci- 
pation, and en^ed himself to another master. The landlord's 
seat being withm the parish, settlements are frequently acquired 
bv persons living in his service. As, however, pothing is given out 
of the parish to a person who is able to work, those who require 
relief are obliged to earn it by their labour within the parish. The 
butlers and grooms are in this way generallv got rid of within a 
week^ as relief is invariably administered to tnem in the shape of 
task-work. 

It might be expected that where no parish allowance is made to 
married men on account of children, toat a check would be givea 
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4a Mrljr mfupriues^-^but that is not the case, for the certainty of 
previaioo in sidmess and old age renders it quite unnecessary to 
eoter iata any prudential consideration before entering into the 
•lale of matrimony. The united ages of a couple, who wei'e mar* 
lied in tbia parish within the last few months, were thirty-four 
yean. 

£vm in this parish, where so vigilant a management prevails 
uad^r aocb advantageous circumstances, there is a considerable 
Mpendituro on the poor, although the population is so small ; and 
it canaot be otherwise till, by a perseverance for a course of years, 
the cmt-settlements are reduced in numbert and relief is confined 
to those who live within the parish. 

INCOHPORATED HUNDRED OF BLYTHING. 

Taa foiiy-six parishes of which this hundred consists are incor* 
|K>rated (at the management of the poor. The incorporation does 
not takft any charge of the relief given to able-bodied men out of 
employment, nor of the expenses incurred in the maintenance of 
bastard ehildien, beyond receiving such as may be sent into the 
howm of industiy. 

The government of the incorporation is vested in twenty-foar 
dimeton and twenty-four guardians. The directors are landed 
proprietors and magistrates, and are elected for life ; the guardians 
are elected periodically, and the qualification for the office is 
being assessed at not less than 60/. 

A committee, consisting of two directors and two guardians, who 
serve in rotation, meets every Monday at the House of Industry, 
for the purpose of ordering relief, and a quarterly general meeting 
assembles to control the whole management. 

The establishment of the House of Industry consists of a go- 
veraor, a matron, and a visiting guardian^ whose duty it is to su- 
]>erintend the farm^ and to take a general charge of the provi- 
aions and other necessaries which are purchased for the house. 
There are besides a chaplain, a schoolmistress, a clerk, and a 
house-surgeon. 

All piiupers admitted into the house are dressed in the clothes 
of the incorporation, and their own are laid by and are returned 
to them when they are discharged. 

Unmarried males and females, whether grown up or children, 
are kept separate; but married persons are permitted to sleep 
together, a separate apartment being allotted to each couple. 
No spirituous liquors are allowed; but smoking is permitted 
in the yard. The disobedient and refractory are punished, 
by order of the Committee^ by solitary confinement or a dimi- 
mtioa of diet ; aad| in aggravated cases, they are handed over 
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to the magistrates^ to be dealt with according to law. A room 
is set apart for receiving visitors ; but the inmates are only 
allowed to go to it by the special permission of the governor^ ex- 
cept in cases of sickness, when the visitors are permitted, under 
proper regulations^ to go into the wards to see their friends. No 
one is allowed to go out of the house without leave. To the 
aged people, who conduct themselves well, more liberty is allowed. 

There are fifly acres of land, which are cultivated by the in-* 
mates, and the produce is applied to the use of the house. The 
employment within doors is spinning hemp, knitting, weaving, 
shoemaking, and other occupations, by which every one who is 
capable of work is kept in constant activity. The produce of 
this labour is consumed in the house ; and some articles, such as 
sacks and coarse linen, are sold. The profits of the manufacture, 
which are not charged with the labour employed in it, amount to 
100/. or to 150/. a-year. There is a school for the children, in 
which they are instructed in reading, and the girls are taught to 
knit and sow. 

The diet of the inmates is regulated according to their age. To 
all persons who are above fifty-five years of age, and children 
under thirteen, meat is allowed twice a week, and to the old a 
daily quantity of beer. Those who are under fifty-five have 
meat only once a week, and no beer. 

The number of inmates, when I visited the house, was— 

106 men, of whom 69 were over 55 years. 
101 women, of whom 55 were over 55 years. 

88 ffiris' f ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^®'® under 4 years. 

481 

The weekly expense per head, for the year ending Lady-day, 
1832, was — 

For maintenance and clothing . , 2«. lid. 

Expense of establishment • . 11^ 

Total expense per head for thcf week 4«. O^d. 
The expense per head for the year, during the same period, 

Maintenance and clothing . . .£7 14 10 

Expense of establishment • ] . 2 19 Si 



Total expense per head for the year .f 10 14 H 

Each parish is charged with the expense of maintenance and 
clothipg» according to the average number of poor they have had 
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in the bouse during the year. The expense of the hoDse, which 
comprehends all salaries, law, and miscellaneous charges, is paid 
by each parish, according to the whole amount disbursed for it 
by the incorporation during the year. 

All childreO) who are sent from their respective parishes to be 
bound as apprentices by the incorporation, are taken into the 
house on the 1st of October, and are bound out the Easter fol- 
lowingy— according to the laws of the incorporation, by which 
every occupier is obliged to receive one apprentice for every 50/. 
of bis assessment, or to pay a fine of 101. for every one he refuses 
to take. Those assessed under 50^ down to 10/., are also 
obliged to take one io their turn. The order in which the 
apprentices are imposed on the occupiers, is regulated according 
to a tablC} of which the following is a copy : — 



B*ci7 pemni occQpjriat 30D/. per •nanni, 

wMtbOOldlMM 

DIUo 9S0 

Ditto SOO .. 

DiUs 150 . . 

Ditto 100 

Ditto 50 

The children are distributed, by ballot, among those who are 
liable to receive them, regard being had as to whether the business 
of the master is suitable for the child. The period of servitude 
is regulated so as to expire when the apprentice has reached the 
age of eighteen. 

Compulsory binding is so obnoxious to the rate-payers, that, 
in order to abridge it as much as possible, those who are liable to 
receive an apprentice, are allowed to take any child they choose 
within their own parish, which exempts them from having one 
forced on them from the house. Notwithstanding this option 
is allowed, there are from sixty to eighty children sent every year 
to the house to be bound out. The object in sending them to 
the house is, that they may be trained to habits of industry be- 
fore they go to their service. However desirable this may be, 
I am inclined to believe that great mischief is done by fami- 
liarizing the minds of the children to the restraints of the work- 
house, which destroys all reluctance to being sent back to it in 
titer life. 

The great advantages of the workhouse, beyond being a place 
of refuge for the aged and otherwise impotent, are considered to 
lie in its being a place of restraint to which the parishes can send 
idle and refracto^ paupen. who are unwilling to exert tbenuelvfli 
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to find employmenty or to retain it when they have it. I am in- 
fonned that it frequently doeg operate in this way^ and that 
when able-bodied men find that they have to change Uieir dress, 
and to be subjected to a rigid discipline, they contrive to shift 
for themselves. On the other hand^ many who have not the 
•pirit to avoid such degradation^ very soon become reconciled to 
their condition ; and as the expense of maintaining them in ths 
house exceeds the sum they are content to receive out of doors, 
the parish is soon glad to take them home again. 

All law-suits are conducted by the clerk, who has a salaiy, 
beyond which he is only allowed for his outlays. The law ex« 
penses are defrayed from the funds of the incorporation, and are 
charged to the expense of the establishment When parishes 
belonging to the incorporation dispute among themselves about 
vettlementSt each pays its own expense ; but when any parish 
gets into litigation with one not belonging to the hundred, the 
fuit is carried on at the expense of the incorporation, provided 
ttiQ appeal is approved by the board. The adjoining parishes 
qomplain loudly of the litigious spirit of the incorporated parishes, 
who, as their expenses are defrayed from a common fund, resist 
Hvery attempt at settlements being made upon them, or enter into 
expensive law-suits for the purpose of getting rid of them. 

Medical relief is furnished by the incorporation ; and each 
|Mirish is charged with a proportion of the expense according to 
the number of paupers belonging to it. An annual census is 
taken of those receiving parish relief, of whatever kind, within 
the hundred. 

The out-door relief, administered to the aged, the infirm, and 
those labouring under sickness, or any other calamity which in- 
eapacitates them from supporting themselves, is all passed through 
the incorporation, and is regulated by the weekly committee. 
The overseer of each parish attends the committee with a book, 
111 which are entered the names of all those for whom relief is 
requested ; against which are set the occupation of the applicant, 
the cause of complaint, and the number of his children, with the 
ium which the vestry and overseer consider it right to allow, 
together with the number of weeks for which it should be con- 
tinued. The amount of relief sought is either granted, modified, 
er totally rejected by the committee. 

It is the earnest recommendation of the directors and guardians 
that a select vestry, or a committee of vestry, should meet for the 
purpose of minutely investigating the circumstances of the appli- 
cants before their names are forwarded to the committee, and 
also that each parish should appoint an assistant overseer. 1 

liaire observedi that where there are aMistut overseersi the busi- 
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tf tht tvfetiy is generaDy mora vigilantly atteaded to by tlia 
yriihienef* 

II OMy appear that it it unnecesiary to carry the amount of 
valief applied for to be approved by a distant lx>dy» who must 
fitqnently be ignorant of the peculiar circumstances of the case : 
Iml IB fiut it is found to be very useful, for the directors and 
guardians, being all men who are acquainted with the affairs of 
their own parishes, or who are experienced in the management of 
the poor, from the attention they have given to the business of 
the mcorporation^ are well qualified to examine the overseer as to 
the oeoessity of «ich case, and to judge of the amount of relief 
ffhich it requires* I have seen this control very beneficially 
•jmoised, not only in curtailing allowances which had been care- 
lessly made, but in admonishing the parish officers to be more at- 
tentive to their duties. When the amount of relief is settled, it is 
paid to the overseer. These applications are made not only for 
the poor who have settlements in the parish, but for those belong-. 
lag to the other parishes of the incorporation who may be resident 
within it, of whose wants the overseers can inform themselves 
more eflectoally than if the inquiry was left to the officers of the 
parish to which they belong. Separate accounts are kept for each 
parish, and the amount of relief is carried to the debit of the pa* 
rishes to which the paupers belong. 

The funds for the purposes of the incorporation are furnished 
by quarterly assessments on the parishes of which it is composed. 
The amount to be levied is regulated by an average of the gene- 
ral expenditure for the three preceding years. Warrants are 
iasoed to the treasurer, who receives from each parish the amount 
ef its contribution. Any difference between the amount levied 
•ml that which has been disbursed for each parish is merged in 
the ftsads of the incorporation. 

Tba original Act for this incorporation was passed 4th Geo. III.^ 
&b4 aabsequently amended. The contribution to the funds was 
fSgulited by a standard taken from an average of the expense of 
the poor within each parish for the seven years previous to the 
incorporation. The altered circumstances of many of the parishes 
•allied this mode of levying the contribution to press very un- 
tqoally. Soon after this grievance began to be felt, another and 
nore fermklable arose,-— which was, applications for relief to men 
out of employment, which first came to be demanded in 1815> 
within the last two quarters of which year a sum of 1376/. 14s. 9d. 
was disbursed in this way. The total expenditure^ under the 
same head> within the succeeding year, amounted to 2704/. 6f • bd., 
which so alarmed the directors and guardians, that a committee 
irtui appointed to investigate the whole state of aSaiis* This 
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committee presented a report in 1817, which reprobated the dis* 
# continuance of certain idlowances which the labourers had for- 
merly enjoyedy^-exhorted the individual parishes to devise means 
of employment within themselves, — and recommended that a new 
Act should be applied for to remedy the evils arising from the 
inequality of the assessments. On this report resolutions were 
adopted, but it was recommended that no application should be 
made to Parliament for a new Act till it was seen whether any 
general measure would result from the labours of the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, which was then 
sitting. Having waited in vain, a new Act was obtained in I820| 
which settled the system of assessment as it now exists ; and in 
1824 the incorporation gave up the charge of relief to the unem- 
ployed, as it was found unpossible to exercise an efficient control 
over it. 

As the rate now raised in each parish is not confined to the 
^lupport of the funds of the incorporation, but is partly diverted to 
^the relief of the able-bodied, some parishes avail themselves of the 
opening this gives, to withdraw a portion of the support given to 
the impotent from the control of tne incorporation ; and by thus 
diminishing the sum paid for them by the committee, they lessen 
the charge on them for the general expense of the- establishment, 
which is regulated by the amount of the disbursements for each 
parish. This petty fraud is one of the chief difficulties with which 
the corporation has to contend. 

The appointment of assistant overseers seems to be essential to 
the efficiency of this mode of managing the poor, as the overseers 
of those parishes which have none, overlooking the general bene- 
fits which the incorporation confers, consider their journeys to the 
hundred house as an intolerable grievance, which is not attended 
with any corresponding advantage. Most of the parishes have 
assistant overseers, and the business which they have to transact 
with the committee enlarges their intelligence, by bringing them 
into frequent contact with men of superior education and under- 
standing, and gives an esprit de corps to the body, by making 
them acquainted with each other. 

It would ap^ar, by comparing the expenditure on the poor in 
this hundred with that of those immediately adjoining, which are 
not incorporated, that the mode of management which it has 
adopted tends materially to lighten its amount : — 

Amw ed to Fropertr Tax Sxpendltnrc on Poor 
PopaUtioo, 1881. la 1815. 1890. 

Blything Hundred • 28,829 ^£87,405 ^£18,449 10«. 

Hozne » • 16,899 80,255 20,568 10 

Plomesgate . » 11,S8& . 42,053 10,258 14 
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The managers of the incorporation being composed of an equal 
lumber of land-owners and land-occupiers^ the probability, and, 
[ believe^ the fact is, that they do come to a more just conclusion 
>D the matters brought before them^ than when the decision is 
eft entirely to the prejudices and partialities of a parish vestry. 
lUl applications for relief being referred to the incorporation, any 
pauper who has cause of complaint appears before the committee^ 
where he and the overseer are heard, and the case determined. 
Fhe magistrates are thus, to a great extent^ relieved from the in* 
terminable appeals that are made to them for relief from unincor- 
porated parishes, and the chief questions brought before them, 
connected with the poor-laws, are those of settlement. 

It is to be lamented that no effectual means have been dis- 
covered to bring the relief to the unemployed under the control 
of a mixed body, such as the court of directors and guardians of 
this hundred ; but it has been felt by experience that a sufficient 
jurisdiction cannot be established over this branch of expenditure, 
as it is found that the occupiers of individual parishes do not 
exert themselves to find means of employment within themselves, 
when there is a common fund to which application can be made 
for this purpose. Throughout this hundred, which seems to be 
admirably managed in every other respect, each parish deals with 
its unemployed poor according to its own notions of management, 
and allowances without work, — nominal work on the roads, — al- 
lowances to large families, — roundsmen, and other expedients are 
resorted to. 

This incorporation gives general satisfaction to those who are 
within it There are discontented persons, but their objections 
are limited to individual parts of the expenditure, such as the 
salaries of the chaplain and visiting guardian, and the journeys 
which the overseers are obliged to make to the house. 



etamine. 
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Mt Loam Atm GsHtlbmbn, 

AccoRDnia to ihe directions of yont Secretarv, I haVe ttVttM 
following parishes from among thdse which 1 had OCCaslM |A 

s cQnnected with them serve to show thfe d*gliH§ III 

which pauperism may depend upon the administration of th§ 
law, and the evils that follow from the exercise of that poweir by 

ill-qualified persons. 

I have the honour to be. 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
Charles Peluam ViLLiEfts. 



To Hii Majtriy'i CommUslonen for 
Inquiring tnfo tikt Practical Ope- 
ration of the Poor-^Lawo. 
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WAiRWiCKSHIRE. 

RUGBY. 



Ik 1614 pauperism was fast increasing in this parish. Ab!e« 
bodied paupers in the employment of individuals were relieved in 
money ; allowances were made according to Uie number of their 
children, and the rounds-men system was practised. In this 

i^ear, land was purchased and allotments were offered to the 
abourers at a full rent^ which were accepted by many, who, in 
consequence, became less dependant on the parish. Orders, 
however, were frequently made by the magistrates upon the 
overseer^ and the practice of giving relief in aid of wages con- 
tinued. The rates in 1817 were rapidly increasing. In 1819 an 
incorporated workhouse was established under the provisions of 
Gilbert's act, with a visitor and a guardian. The parish resolved 
that, subject to the discretion of the visitor and guardian, all 
relief on account of children should be given in the house, either 
by taking in the children, or in case of any interference by the 
magistrates, by ordering the whole family to be placed there, and 
that all women with bastard children, applying to the parish, 
should be relieved only in the house, and be made to work if able 



—the money ordered upon the fiithera, if teeofered, being applied 
to the support of the child. 

In 1821, certain charities, bequeathed to the parish of Rngbyt 
were appropriated for the purpose of an annual distribution of 
prizes to the labourers who maintained their families with the 
greatest credit. By these means the number of applications to 
the parish have been diminished, the rounds-men system entirely 
abolished, and the interference of the magistrate stopped. 

The influence of this system upon the rates will be shown by 
the following returns : — 

£, M. d. 

1816 431 13 

1817 754 11 

1818 1069 1 

1819 1290 13 

1820 (Workhouse was establbhed) 874 2 

1821 892 19 

1892 810 12 

1823 665 12 

1824 583 10 

1825 484 10 

Jg;} Outstanding hiw-biU paid Off {Jj; 1 J J 

1828 • • . • # 879 10 

1829 : 402 10 

1832 ' 843 8 11 

The number of bastards in the book for five years is eleven. 
The dislike to enter the workhouse, and the hope of improving 
their condition, have altered the character of the labourers ; they 
are now observed to be industrious, contented, and well con- 
ducted. 

Annual value, 527 W.— Number of acres, 1526. 

Population 1811 . . 1805 

1881 .... 2501 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 

Prior to the year 1621 the rates in this borough had been in- 
creasing. The five immediately preceding years were as fol- 
lows:— 

YearendingatLady Day, 1816 . . 1031 

" 1617 . . 1393 

1818 . . . 1499 

I n 1819 • . 1682 

., mo . . 1829 a 8 
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■ In this year a select vestry was established, and a paid over- 
seer appointed. The vestry elected a permanent chairman ; a 
governor and matron were appointed to the workhouse, and, in 
cases of orders made by the magistrates in opposition to the judg- 
ment of the vestry, relief was only given in the house. The 
meetings of the vestry have been weekly, and the attendance of 
the members and chairman peculiarly regular* The result of 
their vigilance will be seen by the following statement : — 

POOR RATES. 

Year ending at Lady day, 1821 • 

„ „ „ 1822 . • 

,, „ ,, lo«o • • 

9, 91 »> 1824 • 

„ „ „ 1825 • 

»> »» •» 1826 . • 

91 99 99 1827 . • 

99 « n 1828 • • 

1829 • 



99 99 9» 



£. 


8. 


d. 


1647 


3 


7 


1420 


17 


9 


1155 


17 


1 


1043 


8 


2 


1026 


14 


6 


1035 


11 


6 


1000 


7 


10 


1046 


4 





911 


19 


2 



An increase of the rates observed in the returns for the years 
1830 and 1831, was attributed by the chairman to unusual sick- 
ness and distress, occasioned by a typhus fever. 

There has not been any charge of cruelty or oppression against 
the select vestry or the overseer. In this borough, a paid officer 
of police was appointed in the year 1820, whose services are 
found extremely useful. The labourers bore a good character: 
there were riots in the neighbourhood, but not a man from this 
borough was suspected. 

Population, 3488. 

This borough is the only place in the division not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the county magistrates, and the only one where 
it is said the rate-payers are not dissatisfied. 

As illustrative of the mode in which the poor-law is admi- 
nistered in this division, a case was mentioned of a magistrate 
reproaching an overseer, the father of the witness, for his folly in 
not relieving a worthless fellow, who had summoned him, as, 
from the nature of his character, he might fire his stacks V As 
illustrating the opinion which prevails of the mode of dispensing 
relief in this division, my attention w&s requested to an applica- 
tion being then made to an overseer of one parish. The ap- 
plicant, a strong, able man, aged thirty, who had walked from 
jBirmingham in the morning, stated the times to be so hard that 
he could not live — ^he wanted some assistance from the parish. 
On being asked as to his intentions if this was granted, he ex- 
pressed his desire to become a *^ green-grocer/' On being further 
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questioned as to his views if it was refosed, he stated the necessity 
he should^ be under of comine entirely upon the parish, and 
bringing his mother with him. llie accommodation was refused^ 
on die ground of its having been discovered, two days only before^ 
that his mother, who had been receiving 7«. a week for the whole 
year from the parish, had an elder son, who had a good house, a 
coal wharff and several men in his employ at Birmingham. 



WORCESTERSHIRE. 

OLD SWINFORD. 



This parish is managed by a select vestrjr. The governor of 
the workhouse receives a salary and is required to pay the poor. 
The attendance of the vestry is extremely irre^lar. The accounts 
were in great confusion, the workhouse was m a filthy state, and 
little order or discipline maintained. There had been a case of 
affiliation by one of the inmates on the day upon which the 
house was injected. 

A debt of 7002. was then due from putative fathers ; sixty-seven 
bastards were on the books ; one woman had borne seven, and 
had receivedpay for each. The parish itself was in debt to th^ 
amount of SOOLp the residue of a debt of ilOO/. 

The rates are not collected from between two and three hun- 
dred cottagea* which belong to the manufacturers, who stop the 
rent out of die wages of their men who occupy them. 

A gentleman in this neighbourhood had lent the overseer, who 
had not the means of paying the poor, between three and four 
hundred pounds, to prevent his distraining upon these cottages^ 
aa the occupiers would then have thrown themselves entirely upon 
the parish. Rents are also occasionally paid, to prevent this. 

It has been the practice here to relieve men with families, with* 
out inquiring into the amount of their earninn, and not to refuse 
relief unless they were shewn to exceed 25^. a week. The 
Mople are chiefly engaged in the manufacture of nails. A large 
family is considered to be a source of profit. Women object to 
marry till they are pregnant. If the trade is good, there is em- 
ployment for women and children ; if bad, they are supported by 
the parish. The trade not having of late been ^ood, a man had 
deserted his familyt consisting of a wife and nine children ; the 
place of his resort was known, but it was considered better ecor 
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Hbmy not to bring him borne and puniib hiait as tht puisii 
WoofdL in either case, have to support the family. 
. The character of a huge portion of these people ia iioto* 
rious in the neighbourhood, and it appeared that no person, either 
vestryman or county magistrate, would venture to take an adife 
part m the control of the parish. 

The annual expenditure for the poor in the parish, from what 
could be collected from the books, and from other evidence, most 
amount to> if not exceed^ 2000Z. 

The condition of the people is said to be deteriorating. 

Annual value of the property in 1815 • • £bbli 
Population in 1801, 8766 ; in 1881, 6490. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

The mode in which the affairs of this populous perish are ad- 
ministered will best appear by the following extracts ftom a re- 
port drawn up and published by a committee, appointed by a 
vestry, to inquire into the management of the poor, and the ex- 
penditure of the money raised n>r their relief, dated 6th April, 

** The committee attended at the pay-table at the poor-house 
iseveral successive weeks^ and the result of their observation was a 
discovery of various instances of imposition : — ^first, pensioners le- 
eetving 3*. 6(2. a week, to whom the overseer had thought it right 
to refuse relief, subsequently received, by virtue of an order of ms- 
gistrates^ 2s. 6d. a week from the parish^ making, with their pen- 
sions, 69. a week, whilst to paupers in like circumstances as to age, 
health, and number of family, the total amount of weekly renef 
was only 3s. 6rf. ; secondly, instances occurred of relief intended 
for a familv having been given to the head of it : one, two, and, in 
one case, three members of that family applied for relief them- 
eelves, at different times of the same day, and obtained it; 
thirdly, persons representing themselves as having no employ- 
ment, when on inquiry they nad full employment at that time. 

''The committee next directed their attention to tfie boob 
and accounts. The year fixed upon was from that ending Lady- 
day, 1830, to that ending Lady-day, 1831. It appeared that m 
whole property rated for the relief of the poor, consisted of 2826 
houses, whilst 625 only paid rates; the remaining 2301, which 
ou^ht to have produced a sum not less than 2383/., had in feet 
paid nothing; that thereby one-third of the value of the property 
rateable is exempted, to the manifest injury of those peraoos 
tipon whom a grievous burden ii made to fall } and ftulheri tipoa 
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»iefal oompariaoQ of the EMeument upon different productive 
propertie«, it appears that such properties are unequally assessed. 

" The coaunittee next examined into the management of the 
poor-house, and were here struck with an allowance made to pau* 
pen in the bouse of twentv-five per cent upon their earnings, 
thereby, with their food ana clothing, placing them in a better 
situation than the independent poor ; moreover, the earnings of 
paupers were not regularly accounted for. That land, which had 
been purchased some years since by the parish, contiguous to the 
house, had been cultivated by the plough and the expense of 
team hire, instead of the spade, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
finding employment for paupers; that private advantage had 
been. derived by the governess of the workhouse by keeping fowls 
and making carpets ; that a practice, which appeared of long 
standing, prevailed, of paupers disposing of portions of their food» 
in order to spend die money at the ale-house ; that the expense 
per head in the house was o$. Id., not including the produce of 
the land, and after deducting their earnings and various items 
9old ; that the weekly relief to paupers in the parish was 3128/. 
13s, 9d. ; that upon questioning the governess as to the admis- 
sion of paapors in the house, her answer was, ' that if the circum- 
stances of the la-door paupers were examined closely, the result 
would be that at least forty would be turned out ; ' that the pau« 
pers were not kept in regular employment. 

*< That a practice had obtained of labourers being engaged at 
half or even one-third of the usual rate of wages, upon an under- 
standing with their employers' that the difference would be made 
up to them from the parochial funds. 

*' With a view to' prevent some of such practices in future, 
the committee beg to recommend that the magistrates be respect* 
fiilly requested to take into consideration the propriety of not 
ordering such relief to pensioners as shall place them in a better 
•itaatbn than paupers m equal necessity ; that overseers be re« 

rssted to deliver relief to the heads only of families ; thirdly, 
t the manufacturers be earnestly requested to inform them- 
selves as to the necessities of their workmen. But, without the 
slightest reflection upon any individual, the committee beg to 
state, that without an extensive superintendence beyond what any 
overseer can give> practices of injurious tendency will take place, 
and needless expenditure be incurred ; and should the great pro- 
portion already stated, of the property of the borough, which is 
at present wholly unproductive, continue so, the committee are 
imdedlu of opinion that many of thoee who have hitherto naid 
foJUe toiU he oompMed to leave the town, or become paupers ihsm^ 

U2 
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** For the above reasons, the committee earnestly recommend 
the appointment of a select vestry, under the d9th Geo. III. The 
Committee have reason to doubt the necessity for a standmg 
overseer. 

. ** The committee have taken into consideration the propriety of 
making a new assessment, and an application to Parliament to 
reeulate the afiairs of the poor, but as this would cause much 
delay and expense, they think it best not to advise either until the 
select vestry shall have been tried." 

< Previously to this inquiry, the parish had been managed by an 
assistant overseer, with a salary, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
borough magistrates. One of these authorities was a linendraper, 
having considerable property in small houses ; the other a manu* 
&cturer of bombasin and carpet, having many workmen in his 
employment. 

* The workhouse is capable of holding 300 persons ; about 135 
are inmates at present, apparently subject to little restraint, and 
without any classification : one woman, living in the house with 
her husband, was observed far advanced in pregnancy, and had 
borne other children there. 

- A select vestry has since been appointed. The overseer, who 
is an upholsterer, stated the disbursements, since his appointment, 
have amounted to 100/. a week out-pay, exclusive of the house 
and other expenses, and the whole annual expenditure would 
hearly reach 10,000Z. 

/ Value in 1815 . . -£18,960. 

Population 1801 . . 6110 

1811 .. . 8088 

„ 1881 . . . 14,981 

The population is chiefly employed in weaving carpets, and 
they have heretofore earned hign wages ; the increase of their 
numbers and their general improvidence have occasioned a great 
fall in wages and much distress. 

BENGEWORTH, SAINT PETER, EVESHAM. 

In the year 1815 the parish adopted the provisions of the 22d 
Geo. 111. Three guardians and a visitor were appointed, and 
also a governor to the workhouse. The overseers only collected 
the rates. No relief was given without the sanction of a guar- 
dian. 

One of the guardians, elected in 1815, was continued in oflBce 
for fifteen years. This gentleman united in himself the several 
offices of magistrate, guardian of the poor, surveyor of roads. 
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asaesaor of the taxes^ and was besides a medical man* He re- 
sided in the parish, and was constant in his attendance at the 
meetings. He became acquainted with the circumstances and 
character of the poor. His various offices enabled him to detect 
as well as to pnnish frauds whenever they occurred, and thereby 
prevented many from being attempted. He was re-elected guar- 
dian each year, and was uninterrupted by his colleagues in the 
execution of his duties. 

The following reduction in the rates is said to have resulted 
from his management :— 

AmamU ofRaies^ for the 

Tear ending Lady-day, 1812 . 

9B if 1813 • 

99 f» 1814 . • 

9B »t 1815 • 

„ „ 1816 . 

1817 . 
Gradual rednetion until the 

year 1884| when it was 1824 . 
A variation in amounts until 
the year 1880, when it was 1830 

In the year 1800 the amount of the rate was 351Z. Gs. lOd. 
Popdation, 1801 . . 672 | Population, 1831 • . 965. 

The utmost number of inmates in the workhouse has been 
eighteen^ the least twelve. They have been fed, clothed, washed 
for, physicked, and kept warm for six hundred and fourteen 
weeks^ at 2$. 5 Jd a-head per week. 



£. 
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547 


5 


n 


649 


19 


1 


797 


19 


8 


703 


6 


8 


508 


2 


2 


456 








340 








304 


1 


7 



GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 

This parish has no land attached to it. The poor are managed 
by the overseers, annually elected, and the accounts are said to be 
inspected at an open vestry. 

Able-bodied labourers apply here to the overseer for employ- 
ment, who is unable to provide any. They are then sent round 
to the householders to employ them, at the wages they choose to 

8've, and if insufficient, the difference is made up out of the rates, 
thers are paid 2*. 6d. or 3^. a week^ no work bein^ required 
of them. Others obtain work in the neighbouring parishes, and 
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•«pply to the overseer for relief, Vrho hlM no means of macertnim 
ing their earnings. Single men only are refused. People re- 
cently married are sometimes relieved^ and also upon the birth 
of their first child. An instance was mentioned of m man who 
had lately lost all his children, saying publicly, that it was a sad 
thinK for him, as he had lost his parish pay> and that; had all his 
children lived, he should have been well to do* 

The establishment of a workhouse, desired by some of the in* 
habitants, is successfully opposed by some of the tradespec^Ie, 
who let houses for the use of the poor. 

Riots and destruction of property were carried to great lengths 
in this neighbourhood. Some of the magistrates raised their scale 
of relief upon this occasion, and went round themselves to the 
farmers, to insist upon their giving higher wages, and making 
larger allowances to men with families. 

The influence of the magistrates' interference on the conduct 
of the paupers is much complained of. The following returns 
show the prospects of the parish :— 

Amount of Rates for the £. s. A 

Year ending Lady^ay, 1826 . . 866 IS 

„ „ 1827 . 417 19 

M M 1828 . • 416 14 

», „ 1829 . 472 9 

The only return received from the parish officer was for the 
year ending Lady-day, 1832, which was 5002. 

Annual value of the property in 1815, 687/. 
Population, 1240. 



DEVONSHIRE. 
HARTLAND. 

Population . . . 2193, chiefly agricultural. 
Annual value of property in 1815, 909U 

This parish is managed by twenty-four persons, who style them- 
selves the " Elders :" they are self-elected. They take the office of 
overseer in turn, and appoint some of their own body to keep the 
accounts, which are allowed annually by the magistrates. They 
meet once in the beginning of the month, and dine at the parish 
expense, asking friends to dine with them. Some time after 
dinner, the paupers who cannot get work are brought in one by 
one, are put up to auction, and the elders bid according to the 
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value they fix topon them, the difierence with what is necessary 
for their subsistence being made up from the rates. 

The soil uppor in this parish, and some land is gone out of 
cultivation. The chief employment for the surplus population is 
on the roads ; the magistrates order the paupers to be paid at the 
same rate as other labourers : they do not seek for work out of 
thenarish. 

Trie rates here are levied by the ^^ elders/' and the inequality 
of the assessment is much complained of. One property^ worth 
20,0002., is said .to be exempted altogether, which is ascribed to 
the influence of the proprietor with the '* elders ;^' while their own 
properties are also unfairly rated. Those who complain are afraid 
of appealing against the rate^ on account of the expense, and of 
making enemies *in the parish. Some of the small farmers have 
lately emigrated, and settled in Upper Canada. 



NORTH MOLTON. 

This is the laigest parish in the northern division of Devon, 
cxmiprisinff an extent of 19,000 acres, principallv pasture land. 
The population in 1831, 1937, chiefly agricultural. 

It is manag^ by the overseers annually chosen, and by one 
with a small salary. 

The ticket system, allowances for children, and relief of difi^ 
ferent kinds to men in the employment of individuals, have long 
obtained here. 

In the commencement of this winter the farmers sent back all 
the men who had been billeted upon them by the overseer, stating 
that they could not afibrd to employ them, and the overseer, upon 
two occasions lately, has been unable to pay the poor, in conse- 
quence of the rates not being collected. 

An agreement has, however, been entered into between the 
parish and the farmers, at a vestry holden for that purpose, for 
the latter to pay the billet men 7a. a-head, and to take one for 
every 8L of rent ; the rest of their wages to be made up out of 
the rates; and that tliis should be continued throughout the 
winter. The farmers used to pay a larger proportion of the wages. 

Much of the land in this pansh is notoriously neglected, and 
the farmers state that their rates are so heavy that they have 
BOt the means to cultivate it properly. 

The assessment is made on two- thirds of the actual value, 3997Z, 

£. 8. d. 

Rates ending Lady-day, 1828 . . 865 17 
„ „ 1829 . . 868 14 
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The average payment for every month dnriog the last year has 
been 100/., makine for a whole year, 1200/. 
. The population m this parish is greatly redundant. The fol- 
lowing items appear in the monthly charge for October: — 

To Robert Gould's wife in child-bed 

Emanuers, do. . • 

Catherine Nutt« extra trouble in child-bed 
Mary Bawdon, for delivering Ann Nutt 
Do. W. Bawdon*s wife . 
Ann Lewis, in child-bed 
Mary Bawdon, for delivery of Ann Lewis 
Ann Lewis and child • • • • 
Ann Loosemore*8 necessities 
Returned Billets • • • • 

Six beads, at 9». each 
Monthly pay to John Allen and wife, aged 

and 49, (two children) ... 
Monthly pay to Robert Blackford and wife,) 

aged eighty and seventy (infirm) • } 

. Eighty persons, between the ages of 20 and 50, receive regular 
monthly pay, chiefly for children. 

.. Small farmers here are much disposed to emigrate. The bro- 
ther of the overseer, a farmer, had lately settled in America, and 
was prospering. The farms in this parish are generally small ; an 
answer in this case to the notion that lai^e farms have occasioned 
pauperism. 

There were considerable riots in 1830 in this division of the 
county. 
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My LoBDS and GstlTLBMSN, 

In tome parts of the district assigned me> the radical vice 
of the poor-law system has not hitherto shown itself in practical 
operation. In others, its existence is but indistinctly traceable. 
In all, its growth and development as yet bear no comparison 
with the height which it has reached in the southern counties. 
By radical vice> I wish to be understood to mean the maintenance 
of the able-bodied out of local, often inadequate, funds, whether 
or not administered on a regular allowance-system*. Compara- 
tive exemption from this evil in the northern counties has been 
imputed by some as a merit to their inhabitants. They ascribe 
it to good management. I ascribe it to good fortune. In the 
northern division of Northumberland, comparative thinness of 
population, attributable in some degree to the hinding system of 
fiiring labourers — in the district of the Tyne and Wear, employ- 
ment given by collieries, &c. — ^in South Durham, indeed through- 
out the county, recent public works have deferred the evil day 
of pauper maintenance. Let any one of these causes cease to 
act in its present extent (and the last of them, at least, is of a 
manifestly precarious nature). What ensues? — The process of 
the southern counties — a process hitherto escaped in many places 
by mere accident — a process actually commenced in the southern 
part of this favoured region. 

I proceed to ofier a few instances illustrative of these remarks, 

I have the honour to be, 

My LfOrds and Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
TempU, January 28ih, 1833. John Wilson. 



DURHAM. 
DARLINGTON. 



Darlington is the first place in which I have happened to find 
subsisting the provisions of the 22d Geo. III. c. 83, and in which 
the afiairs of the township are administered by a visitor and 

^ The township of Winlaton, near Newcastle, affords a striking instance 
of the intolerable burthens often thrown on narrow localities by casualties 
impossible to provide ag^nst The failure of the iron-works of Crowley, 
Miuington, and Ck>. in 1815, raised the rates in that township at once to 16ir. 
in the pound on the rack-rent, while the adjacent townships remained at 2«. 
or 3#. It also, in a manner, compelled the adoption of the albwance-systemt 
whidi Winlaton township has never since been able to throw ofL 
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guardians, according^to that act. It is the first place, also, in which I 
have found the allowance-system avowedly and regularly established. 

Allowances to able-bodied labourers in this township are gra- 
duated according to the numbers in their families ; and whenever 
the wages of any class of labourers (for example, of the linen* 
weavers, who have latterly been the most distressed) fall below 
the amount appointed by this scale, the difference is made up, at 
a matter of course, by the parish. The scale awards 2«. a-nead 
a week to heads of families, and Is, 6d. for each of the childreo 
under twelve years of age. This is the minimum of allowance 
paid by the parish in all cases. A further sum is occasionally 
granted to deserving objects ; and presents of sums of money are 
often made by the parish for special purposes. But I am now 
speaking only of the regular allowance. Suppose a single man to 
earn 2s. a week, he could put forward no claim to relief^. Sop* 
pose another, earning the same wages, but possessing besides a 
wife and six children. Then 2^. a-head for himself and his wifi% 
and Is. 6d. a-head for each of his children, give a total amount of 
13s. weekly. In this second case the famUy-man has a recog* 
nized claim on the parish for an allowance of Ws. weekly, 
making up his earnings of 2s. by the above-^mentioned gra* 
duated scale. 

This, it may be said, is an extreme case. I answer, it was only 
selected by way of illustration. A case, however, of ordinary 
occurrence, is that of a labourer earning 5^. or &. a week in the 
employ of an individual or of the parish. He must content him- 
self with these wages — if he is a single man. But if he has 
shown foresight sufficient to provide against a rainy day, by getting 
a wife and six small children, his income rises itomfive or tJ0 to 
thirteen shillings weekly, seven or eight of which are paid by the 
parish. 

*' As a principle," the parish set their faces against paying 
rents. But although they do not profess to pay their paupers* 
rents, Mr. Laidler (a guardian) told me that they often gave them 
money to pay their rents with. (This is doubtless better than 
taking houses for them, and thereby giving encouragement to the 
most sinister speculations.) Entries often appear in the pay* 
books of sums of 1/. and upwards, given for purposes of the Idiid 
above-mentioned, by order of the parish committee. 

* I merely mean to state that 2s, is the utmost weekly pension, or allovf- 
ance, gratuitously given to a single able-bodied labourer. An applicant of 
this description, if he said that be could not live on his waffes, woula probably 
be taken into the poor-house, or set to work by the parish at, perhaps, 5«. a 
"week. But he would not receive, /or doing nothings more than 2«. a week, 
while the sums which a married labourer receives for doing nothing increase 
withthe birth of every additional child. 
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On the shortest interruption of work, were it only for a couple 
of days, the weaversv who (from the competition of linen woven at 
Irish wages) are the class most constantly burthensome to the 
parish, immediately make application to have their average, as it 
is termed, made up. 

Some remarkable instances of this occurred on Wednesday, 
January 9th» at the meeting of the parish committee who, in this 
township, discharge much the same functions as a select 
vestry. 

One applicant owned he had earned 21*. during the last fort- 
night ; but because he had not applied within the last mouth to 
the parish, and his average during that period had not been made 
up, (he had four children,) he now applied to have the deficit 
made up. which was done accordingly. 

Another man was earning da. a week. He had six children ; 
4§« were handed over the table to him immediately. 

A third had seven children, with himself and his wife making 
nine in family. He stated that his average earnings were ds. a 
week. Last week he had been out of work for a day or two, and 
consequently had only earned 5«. The parish had found two 
days' work for him, wnich made up his earnings to 7^. ; 7^. 6d. 
additional were handed to him over the table. 

I need not report a dozen similar cases which were despatched 
Ilka the foregoing, in my presence. Yet do people in this dis- 
trict talk as glibly as any of the abuses of the poor-laws tn the 
Mouih! 

The improvident and reckless spirit practically generated under 
this allowance-system, cannot be better exposed than in the fol- 
lowinff passage, extracted from a pamphlet addressed to the work- 
ing daasesi which, though anonymously printed, is ascribed to 
eminent practical authority in this town : — 

^* In nirther considering the subject, I am inclined to believe, 
that youth is for more uniformly the happiest period of life amongst 

Ca, than amon^ those of greater worldly riches. The w^l- 
haved apprentice has a light heart and many sources of enjojr- 
ment; and if he be not so unwise as to marry immediately he is 
oat of his time, these sources of enjoyment are greatly increased 
by more freedom and more money. He can probably earn as 
much for himself as his shopmate must make serve for a family 
of half*a-dozen persons. This cannot be denied ; and yet how 
niely do we find the youth of twenty-three with ten pounds in 
his pocket 1 " 

** Somehow he always contrives means to spend what he gets. 
It might often create one's pity to see how the hard-earned money 
^ a young man's prime is wasted with a few drunken com- 
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panionsy who will hang upon him as long as he has anything, and 
then desert him ; or his imprudence gets him into various abd 
nameless scrapes ; or he spends his money in foolish extrava- 
gances or fashionable clothings not so serviceable by far as that 
of a more common description ; as if, by out-viring his masters in 
the quality and cut of his coat^ he is in any d^ree raised above 
his real standing. However, the last means of expenditure is in- 
finitely better than the others, and is some little evidence of re- 
spectability, as the arrant rake commonly rakes on till he has 
hardly a coat of any kind to his back." 

I was informed by the same gentleman to whose pea is attri- 
buted the pamphlet^ from which the foregoing passage is an ex- 
tract, that 8s. a-week would amply cover the single working 
man*s weekly expenditure in the necessary articles of. lodging, 
washing, and boanl. Nevertheless, wages of eighteen or twenty 
shillings and upwards disappear with uniform celerity, and leave 
the workman liable, on the first '^ turn of trade,'* to be thrown 
partly or wholly on the parish. 

BARNARD CASTLE. 

Barnard Castle^ a town which has always been reckoned rather 
heavily burthened^ is the second case of a fixed and avowed sys- 
tem of allowance. The standard of allowance, fixed and enforced 
during the last year by order of the magistrates, is as follows : — 
2^. 6d. each for the father and mother of a family, I*, for each of 
the children under twelve years of age : an aged or infirm person, 
incapable of earning anything, sometimes receives as much as 3t. 
The parish is at liberty to exact such an equivalent as it can get 
by puttins able-bodied paupers to work; and a stone-quarrv in 
the neighbourhood furnishes work for a certain number. JBot, 
such as it is, even this compensation is out of the question in 
cases where the workman is in full employ at inadequate wages. 
By inadequate wages, I mean wages which do not come up to 
the magistrates' standard. I put the case to an ex-assistant over- 
8eer> to whom I had been recommended as the most intelligent 
man in his station. Suppose a man has ten children, and re- 
ceives 98. a week wages, that is to say, 6*. short of the standard 
set up by the magistrates, would the parish be considered obliged 
to make up the deficiency? He replied, it would, I asked, 
whether that clause of the 43d Eliz., empowering the assessment 
of relations for the support of paupers, was acted upon fi«- 
quently. He said, that since 1827, when he first became town- 
clerk, till May-day last, when he quitted office, he only could 
remember one or two instances in which orders had been made 
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upon reUtions; the leaning. of the magistrates was against it. 
The select vestry were necessarily better judges of the character 
of applicants than the magistrates could be. When the vestry 
knew the real state of a man's aSiBiirs, they were always disposed 
to be *'good to him." When a difference occurred between the 
overseers and the magistrates, the former had five miles to go to 
justify or explain themselves. When any remonstrance was 
made by them on account of the applicant's bad character, the 
reply of the magistrate commonly was, that the children must not 
suffer for it. 

Sometimes a sort of contract b made between the overseers 
and the pauper, that the latter, in consideration of a certain ad- 
vance from the parish, shall not trouble it again ¥rithin a term 
agreed between the parties. The usual duration of this term is 
a quarter or twenty weeks, and as much as 3/. or 4^ is sometimes 
advanced in this manner. These advances are laid out, perhaps, 
in articles of pottery, in order to commence a petty trade. Some- 
times the contract b broken, and in any case the pauper does not 
forget to come at the expiration of his term, to negotiate a new 
one> or obtain an allowance on some other footing. 

The fruits of this system of allowance to able-bodied labourers 
are exhibited in a practice adopted in this place by the master- 
manufacturers in the carpet-weaving line, which forms a princi- 
pal occupation of its inhabitants. The masters take a number 
of boys into their employment on the footing of apprentices, not, 
however, bound by any indenture. These they employ just as 
long as they like, with wages fourpence in the shilling lower than 
those of regular Journeymen. While business continues pretty 
brisk, they keep the journeymen in work along with these boys, 
but whenever they get what is termed a bad order from their 
London correspondents, the journeymen are turned off imrne-* 
diately. They are thus thrown on the parish at every moment of 
staj^ation. Weavers are frequently known to get their web out 

1 finish their web in the loom) on Friday or Saturday, and come 
or relief to the parish on Monday night. '^ In Barnard Castle,^' 
my witness said, " this system is becoming horrible.'* He added 
that " the parish was made use of like a dep6t for soldiers ;*' 
meaning, that workmen were billeted on the parish whenever they 
were not required on active service. 

Some of the masters, who do not give into this mode of em-» 
ploying boys, from time to time put their men upon stint, that 
IS to say, allow them to perform a certain quantity of work and 
no more. The carpet- weavers of this town are between three and 
four hundred in number, and of this number occasionally fifty or 
sixty are out of work. Some of these exert themselves to look 
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out for ivork elsewhere, bat their more usual habit is to coma upoa 
the parish. Oa ao average, half of the whole number may be 
reckoned as being kept upon 9tini, 

This method of putting workmen upon stint, it is said, ii 
adopted in order, at a time of slack work> to avoid turning handi 
entirely out of employ, lowering the rate of wages, or glntting the 
market with over-production. These appear sufficient reasons; 
yet it does not seem the less an abuse, that the hands thus Uf 
dismissed from active service should have half their wages made 
up by parish allowance, and should thus be in some sort quar- 
tered on the public, till it shall suit their commanding officers to 
call out their whole efibctive force. 

Property in Barnard Castle has been losing its value for some 
years, a circumstance ascribable in no small degree to the acca- 
mulated burthens of poors* rate, highway rate, church rate, tithe, 
&c. Land which has been taken into cultivation of late yean, if 
likely to go out of cultivation again at present. The following ii 
an instance of the fall in the value of property. A portUMi of 
land was left to the parish some time back, called SanderMo's 
Charity, for the maintenance of two poor men. It has genersUy 
been let by the parish officers for a term of three or four years. 
Four years ago it let for 22i, ; last spring, no more than seventeen 
guineas could be got for it. 

REMARKS. 

After describing a state of things like that which exists in these 
townships, the question very naturally suggests itself--«Who is to 
blame ? For MtmAody to blame we alwayshope to find when we 
trace abuses. The answer seems at first sight quite inevitable 
-^the magistrates and master-manufacturers. In Bamsrd 
Castle, these two classes of persons seem to divide the honoar 
of figuring as the proximate cause of the ills of the allow- 
ance system. In Darlinetoo, the master-manufacturers have 
it all to themselves, widiout intervention of magistrates ; the 
provisions of the 22d Geo. III. having enabled Uie parish au- 
thorities to regulate their workhouse system, &c., at their own 
discretion. 

So strong was my impression of some sinister interest lurking 
at the bottom of this system of allowance, that while on the spot 
I spoke of it in no very measured terms, as a system which could 
benefit only the master-manufacturers. The first suggestion which 
rather shook my preconceived opinion, was made to me by Mr. 
Mewburn of Darlington, who pointed out that in a town divided 
by religious sects^ partialities would be shown, or at least would 
M lUTi to be Sttspe(^f in the distribution of parish nlief to each 
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deaomiMfan of applicants, were it not for the establishment of 
an invariable standard^ notorious and applicable to all. So much 
in ezcnae of the fixed and graduated scale of allowance. 

In the second place, I beg to direct attention to the opinion 
stated in one of the returns made to the central board by Mr. 
Walters (of Darlington), whose sentiments deserve every atten- 
tion« as those of an intelligent and most respectable tradesman, 
many years employed in parish offices, and now in no shape in- 
terested in any sort of abuse. 

In replying to Queries 21 and 22, in the second set of queries 
for rural aistricts, which run as follows : — 

21« ** Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has 
been made in your neighbourhood to discontinue the system (after 
it has onee prevailed) of giving to able-bodied labourers, in the 
employ of individuals, parish allowance on their own account, or 
on that of their families ?" 

22. *< What do you think would be the effects, immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment forbidding such allowance^ and thus 
throwing wholly on parish employment all those whose earnings 
could not fully support themselves and their families P" 

Mr. Walters affirms, that *'An enactment forbidding such 
allowance, under present circumstances, would operate to the 
injury of the parish ; and were relief withheld when the trade is, as 
at present, depressed, many women and children would be deserted, 
by ihtkutband having them to ao in search of work.*' 

Here is an instance of apprehended abandonment of children 
(apprehended be it remembered by excellent practical authority), 
encouraged, it may fairly be assumed (in the words of my instruc- 
tions), '* by the father* 8 reliance on their being maintained in his 
absence by the parish.^'* 

Mr. Walters's short statement seems to me to make it abun- 
dantly obvious, that so long as the radical vice of the system , 
pariMal maintenance of families, shall legally continue to exist, 
Its natural offspring, the allowance system, illegal though it may 
be, wiU in some cases present the milder alternative, in a choice 
of evils. iTake the case of any manufacturing town, like Darling- 

* A RRMS instance of children being deserted by the father, in well- 
fRMndsa reUance of their support by the parish in his absence, met my eye 
m the vestry minutes of Gateshead : — 

** Joseph Mitchell has left his fkmily to seek work. His wife and five 
cUkben are on ^c parish. Ordered five shillings a- week.** 

This man, as the vestr>' clerk informed mc, was an able workman, but so 
iadiflmmt in his oharacter that he never could long retain emplo3rnient. His 
llisaHiuiis of his fiunily, it seems, recur periodically. His wife is supposed to 
have sn understanding with him on that suliject, and always to part smicaUy 

«a awh ocossioasi 
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ton. Let a manufacture, linen or wodllen, have flourished long 
enough to collect around it a whole population of operatives, who 
with their families contrive to acquire settlements. A disastrous 
** turn of trade'* takes place, disabling the employer from aflfording 
any longer to his workmen the rate of wages requisite to decent 
subsistence. What is to be done ? Common sense, in a sound 
state of society, would dictate — If the concern is a losing one, 
dose it— if you have too many hands, turn some of them off. But 
it is not lawful, under the present system, to follow the advice of 
common sense. What is to be done, then ? The recipients of 
short wages present themselves as applicants for parish relief. 
General principle recommends that they throw thenueheM wholly 
on pariah employment But it is not possible^ under the present 
system, to comply with the demands of general principle. The 
idea of abandoning even a losing manufocture, which employs its 
hundreds or thousands of hands, would strike the rate-payers with 
horror. The whole support of the workmen, or if the workmen 
absconded, of their families, thrown on a populous and already 
burthened township, would be absolute ruin. It seems better to 
the rate-payers that the manufacture should go on, though at 
some loss to the parish, and probably with little profit to any one 
concerned in it, and that, by means of the allowance system, ap* 
plicants for relief should continue at least to contribute to their 
own support by their usual labours, than that, through the aboli' 
tion of that system (be it illegal or no, I do not stop at present to 
inquire), the whole weight of their maintenance should be thrown 
upon the parish, compensated only by such proceeds as are com- 
monly netted from parish labour 1 

NORTON. 

»Thb following is an extract made from the returns of John Cart- 
wright, Esq., from the extensive agricultural parish of Norton 
near Stockton : — 

'' For some few years past this parish and the surrounding 
neighbourhood have been peculiarly circumstanced, — large public 
works have been proceeding, and the best of the labourers have 
been employed on them. As the work is usually by contract, the 
spirit and industry of such men have improved : otherwise altera- 
tion, for the worse, I think, would have been perceived." 

Mr. Cartwright made the following vivd voce remarks on the 
same subject : — 

" During the last few years, public works (railways, &c.) have 
employed all our best labourers, and the inferior hands, who at 
other times would have difficulty in finding employment* and 
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woold be ledaced \o go roand the parish as house-row labourers, 
are now the only labourers left for common agricultural woric." 

Three years ago a considerable number of labourers were thrown 
on the parish, and sent round with the overseers^ tickets as house- 
row labourers. Mr. Cartwright said that he paid those who were 
sent to him the current wages, and did all he could to discourage 
the practice of making up wages by parish allowances. He added, 
that in presiding at petty sessions^ he always refused to pass parish 
accounts which bore on their face such items of expenditure. But 
on afterwards inquiring of an old inhabitant of the parish, for 
many years a member of the select vestry, I found that at the 
period referred to, the vestry, in agreeing on the value to be placed 
on each iDdividual's labour, and on the proportion of hands to 
be allotted to each occupier, had also established a regular scale 
of allowances to be paid by the parish in proportion to the num- 
bers in a family. 

Mr. Cartwright made a remark which seems to corroborate the 
view which renrds the allowance- system as a symptom, rather 
than source, of the evil. It was this, — that the practice of makine 
up shoH wages from the poor's-rate, which he checks as illegal 
wnenever it comes before nim in a direct manner, may easily be 
carried on indirectly, without any positive breach of law. For 
example, if a pauper is ostensibly thrown on parish employment, 
there is nothing to prevent the overseer from setting him to work 
under a third party^ the said party paying the man's wages to the 
ooerteer, and the overseer making up whatever amount above those 
wages may be necessary for the labourer's subsistence. 

As an example of the difficulties and hardships attending re- 
movals, Mr. Cartwright stated the following case : — '' A family 
of four or five children becomes chargeable to the parish by the 
father falling sick. Having taken the sick man's examination, 
I make out an order of removal, and suspend it till he is able 
for the journey. Now, if his parish happens to be Stranton, a 
place at nine miles distance, and I remove him thither, he would 
find there, at this very moment, the farmers paying 8cl. and 9cl. 
a day for the work of an able-bodied labourer, and making up 
whatever further sum might be required for his subsistence from 
the parish rates. A labourer removed under such circumstances 
will probably return a^in to Norton, as I (said Mr. Cartwright) 
have no means of putting an end to his contract with his landlord 
here. He sickens again, and becomes thus again chargeable. 
The law says, ' Send him to the House of Correction;' but in the 
mean time what is to become of his family ?" 

*' There is a case," continued Mr. Cartwright, " in this pa- 
rish, of a woman, the mother of two bastard children— children 
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namely begotten during the lifetime of her husband, but under 
circumstances occasioning the sessions to decide, on an appeal, 
that they should be bastardised. The husband died. The woman 
was again found with child. Her two already existing children 
were within the age of nurture. The mother and children could 
not be sent to the House of Correction together ; nor could the 
mother be separated forcibly from the children. This woman 
persisted in keeping herself concealed in a neighbouring village, 
intending to come, at the last extremity, clandestinely, and lie in 
at her old lodgings in this parish. I got her sent to her parish 
at last. The overseer there gave her a guinea to induce her to 
go away again, and look for shelter elsewhere, that the birth of 
the child might not bring a burthen on the parish. The woman 
induced a wandering vagrant here to say he would marry her. 
Banns were publish^, and lodgings taken. The fellow was be- 
lieved to have two or three wives living already. The marriage 
waa prevented, or the child would have been born here in spite 
of all that could have been done to prevent it.'' 

LONG NEWTON. 

In Long Newton, a small agricultural township, containing be- 
tween three and four hundred inhabitants, the house-row mode 
of employing labour is practised, and the wages are habitually 
made up from the rates. I regret my inability to give any par- 
ticulars regarding this parish at present, as on the day on which 
I visited it, the acting overseer, in whose custody were the parish 
accounts, was unfortunately out of the way. Notwithstanding its 
small population, and the charitable efforts of the rector, Mr. 
Faber, this parish gives more trouble to the justice-bench at Stock- 
too, with pauper applications, &c., than many of much greater 
extsnt. i asked Mr. Faber how it ha|)pened that the recently 
opened sources of employment on the railways, &c., did not draw 
off the surplus labour. He ascribed it to the want of spirit and 
enterprise in the people, who would rather hang on the parish at 
home than seek for subsistence elsewhere. 

HURWORTH. 

This township suffers from its vicinity to Darlington, and from 
part of its population being of the same depressed description— 
Ireavers. Here also peeped out more of the spirit of the south 
than I have happened to meet with in other parts of this district. 
Threats of an incendiary kind have been held out against ob- 
noxious individuals ; and Mr. Raine, an acting magistrate, in- 
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formed me that in one instance in which he had summoned two 
youths for a slight trespass^ some of his young trees were cut 
down and strewn before his windows, by way of earnest of what 
he had to expect in proceeding further. Mr. Raine very properly 
visited the offence for which the lads were summoned with the 
severest penalty of which the case would admit A similar spirit 
was displayed on the dismissal of the assistant overseer : the far- 
mers, who chiefly compose the select vestry, grudging, with an 
iil-judged economy, the payment of the salary of that officer. 
His dismissal was so pleasing to the rabble of the township, that 
they broke into the church and rang a merry peal on the joyful 
occasion. 

The parish accounts are kept in such a slovenly and confused 
manner, that nothing was to be learned from a cursory view, 
which was all I could give them. I could not even ascertain 
distinctly from the overseer what was the number of houses rented 
parochially for paupers, which, Mr. Raine informed me, was one 
of the great abuses in the management of the parish, which is 
destitute of a workhouse. Certain persons have speculated in 
purchasing houses to let to the parish, or paupers who have their 
rents paid by the parish, — a practice which not only raises the rents 
of lodgings on the working class, but inevitably opens the door to 
jobs of the grossest description. Mr. Raine has promised to sup- 
ply the Commissioners with the results of his local experience on 
these and other subjects *, 

Extracts from the Vestry Minutes, 
ordered to be employed whenever work can be got for 



him, and at other times that he receive 6d, a day, and that he be 
decendy and sufficiendy clothed. 

H. J. has a wife and family ; lives at Yarm ; had 3s. a week 
former winters ; allow the same when he cannot get work as a 
fisher ; pay his rent as usuaL 

Dixon, one of the overseers, mentioned to me the case of a 
young man, seventeen or eighteen years of age, who is wholly de» 
pendent on the parish. When farm- work can be found for him, 
he has his food for sole wages. Two young men have been sent 
for a calendar month to the House of Correction for refusing to 
go to work upon the roads ; 6d. a day is the wages allowed for 
that description of work ; Is. a day is generally given to old men. 
The house*row mode of labour is habitually practised ; and a 

* Since the above statements were written, the promised returns have been 
made from Hurworth, and generdly go to confirm the facts which I have 
mentioned — in particular the speculations in bouses by tradesmen anil 
others. 

n2 
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gentlemaQ with whom I conversed has sometimes had men em- 
ployed on his grounds receiving Is. a day from him, and perhaps 
another from the parish. At the time, he said, he considered 
himself relieving tne parish by this proceeding, but should not 
repeat it now, being convinced of its illegality. 

To the greater part of the matter of the foregoing pages, I have 
been favoured with the following instructive, and in some degree 
encouraging contrast, in the shape of a letter from Mr. Little, of 
Stanhope, a populous and extensive parish in the lead-mining 
district of Durham. In the returns already received by the Com- 
mission from that gentleman, occur the following remarkable ex- 
pressions : 

'* It may seem harsh to say that I fear great harm is done to 
the labourer by the public contributions from the rich. The free 
school, the lying-in hospital, the soup-kitchen, the distribution of 
grain, &c., in times of scarcity, and many other similar institu- 
tions, all tend to make the labourer look to others, and feel no 
anxiety to save for such emergencies. These public charities 
create the necessity they relieve, but they do not relieve all the 
necessity they create.'^ 

He adds, with a true dignity of character which almost guaran- 
tees soundness of judgment : — ** I have for twenty-five years had 
the management of several hundreds of labourers, and during that 
period have attentively observed their habits, ybr which observaiion 
J had the pecvdiar advantage of having been one myself till I was 
twenty years of age J' 

It is chiefly to Mr. Little, who is an agent of the Lead Com- 
pany, that are owing the exemplary parochial reforms introduced, 
within the last ten years, in the parish of Stanhope. The following 
letter was written in reply to my request for further details on 
several points which had come under discussion in conversation 
between myself and the writer : — 

Stanhope, 28th Jan. 1833. 

My dear Sir, 

Tours of the 25th came to hand yesterday, and I hasten 
to meet your wishes in the best manner 1 am able. 

The resolutions of the Select Vestry, having reference to the 
relief of able-bodied labourers, are as follows : — 

•• 6ih April, 1830. — No relief shall be given in aid of wages \ 
but whenever a person shall have constant employment, he shall 
maintain himself and his family upon his wages, whatever they 
may be. When, however, sickness, old age, or other infirmity 
shall render him unable to perform fall work, a small assistance 
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may be given as casual relief ; and also where his wages are proved 
to be very Uno^ and some extraordinary sickness prevails in his 
family. 

" No relief shall be given to pay any rent or debt, nor (except 
in case of sickness) so long as the person asking it shall have any 
property, cattle, or furniture^ beyond what is absolutely necessary 
ia a poor man's house. 

'' The letting of the workhouse shall be so managed, as to en- 
sure that/tttf and constant work be provided for all its inmates, 
and that they be compelled to work." 

You will perceive, that upon the management of the workhouse 
must depend our power of acting on the other resolutions. 

It is let at 1«. lOd, per person per week, with a salary to the 
master of 10s. per week, and he has aU the earnings of the paupers. 
With this stimulant, he takes care to have at all times plenty of 
work— quaitying, draining, breaking stones for roads, &c. &c. ; 
and any paujper refusing to work as much as he is able is sent to 
the tread-miU as idle and disorderly. 

An indolent labourer (and they are always the first in want) 
comes with his family, on the vestry refusing him relief, and in- 
stead of finding himself relieved from labour, is compelled to 
work harder than before, and he soon applies to the vestry for a 
few shillings to go and seek work ; and on obtaining it, by the 
parish aiding in the removal of his family, they get rid of him 
altogether ; and the lesson is not lost upon others, who would 
have come in like manner had he seemed comfortable. 

I will mention a case which has occurred since you were here. 
A young man, named Lowes, (who never liked hard work, as I well 
know, having once employed him,) with his wife and two children, 
had gone to work at the collieries, and after a short trial was 
removed from hence to Middleton (Teesdale) on the plea of ill- 
health. He was kept by that township for several weeks doing 
nothing, though no one could perceive that he ailed anything, 
when they discovered that he belonged to this parish, and removed 
him accordingly to us. The fellow instantly went back to his 
former employment at the collieries, and we have heard no more 
of his illness. Query, who were his best friends-^those who 
would have kept him a pauper for life, or those who compelled 
him to exert his powers and support himself and family ? 

The opinion 1 so strongly expressed to you upon the propriety 
of throwmg the able-bodied labourer upon his own resources has 
been formed by observation of a great number of similar cases. 

From the accounts shown to you it would be apparent, that we 
do not neglect the means of supporting our present paupers 
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cheaply. Bnt this is with us a secondary object^ — the prime one 
being to prevent others from becoming so. Panperism we con- 
sider nearly as infectious as small-pox, and without constant 
vigilance it would soon overspread the whole parish. 

I state fearlessly that even our north-country labourers do not, 
as a whole, perform more than three-fifths of the work they 
might, without detriment to their health. And the great object 
should be to encourage them to exert their full powers. This 
cannot be done directly by the legislature, but it should boldly 
sweep away everything having an opposite tendency; all pay- 
ments for doing nothing — all interference with the application of 
vrages — everything calculated to make them depend upon any 
person but their immediate employer ; and on the other hand by 
facilities for enclosing commons, making rail-roads, and other 
public works, endeavour to increase the sources of beneficial em- 
ployment. 

I assume it as certain that no man will work hard without the 
hope of thereby bettering his circumstances, and also that withont 
such hope there is no hold upon the labouring classes. I may in 
proof refer to the apparently anomalous circumstance, that the 
Irish labourer without poor laws, and the labourer of the south 
of England under a lax administration of them, seem to be nearly 
i n the same moral condition, which I ascribe to the want of the 
att'tnoving stimulus of hope. They are so situated that neither 
can look to improve their condition by any exertion or good con- 
duct of their own; and becoming reckless and degraded in feeling, 
they give a loose to their appetites and passions without thinking 
of consequences. Hence indolence^ habits of dissipation, impro- 
vident marriage, turbulence and crime — everything, in short, which 
leads to misery and pauperism. 

The greatest boon the Commissioners can bestow upon this 
and the adjoining lead-mining parishes, is to recommend that a 
residence of five or seven years (the person not being a pauper) 
should supersede all the present modes of obtaining settlements. 

At present, in these parishes, the labourers remaining are. 
mostly employed on rather better wages, and the poor's rate is not 
increasing; but I fear that the demand for men at the collieries in 
the eastern bart of this county has ceased, and that many of our 
labourers will be returned upon us in the spring. What is then 
to be done, I cannot understand. In the mines they cannot be 
employed, and the land is unable to maintain them in idleness. 

1 see thousands of acres around me totally barren, which might 
be converted into excellent pasture, and the land now in culture 
is capable of being made twice as productive. But the difficulty 
is to get the superfluous labour applied to such improvements. 
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With the spirit of industry and independence which so generally 
pervades our workmen, I will not, however, despair. It is a 
much harder task to create such spirit where it has unhappily 
been extinguished. 

I am, my dear Sir, truly yours, 

Joseph Little. 



M T Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your request, that a selection should 
be made of a few parishes most strikingly exhibiting circum- 
stances connected with the administration of the poor-laws^ 
within the districts which we have jointly examined, we beg to 
notice the fcJk)wing: — Leicestershire, Hinckley and Ix)ugnbo- 
rough ; Derbyshire, St. Werburgh, in the town of Derby, and 
Shardlow. 

In making this selection it is intended to illustrate, by the pa- 
rishes taken from the Leicestershire report^ the effect of the worst 
administration of the poor-laws in full operation. 

By that of St. Werburgh^ in Derby, a parish is intended to be 
shown ^' that has been bad and is improved/' or the counterac- 
tions produced by better principles and management. 

By the comparative statement of a few points of the parish of 
Chesterfield with the same points in that of St. Werburgh, it is 
proposed to mark the different results where only ordinary care is 
opposed to the ever-springing evil. 

Having no striking instance to adduce of an improved parish 
rehpshig in any marked degree^ we would only beg to observe 
that the occaaional fluctuations in many have appeared to us to 
be in exact proportion to the relaxation of the antagonist musple, 
or as the principle of non -admission of any right of dependence 
whatever on other than individual exertion is adhered to orde- 
jparted from. 

The parish of Shardlow is given, as instancing the power of 
supporting a better principle through the means of an effective 
workhouse system. 

We are, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient, very humble servants, 

Henry Pilkinoton, 
Redmond Pilkington. 

Keneington, Jan. 10, 18«33. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE AND DERBYSHIRE. 



HINCKLEY, LEICESTERSHIRE. 




Popvlaiion. 

1801. 1811. 1821. 


18S1. 




5070. 6058. 


5835. 


6468. 




Manufacturing and Agricultural. 




Size • • • 3500 acres | Population . 


6491. 
s. d. 


Poor's-rates 1829 . . . 3009 


4 


183031 . . 4107 


4 5 


„ 1831-82 


• 


. 4127 






Mr. Bonner 60 

Mr. Sanson 70 

Mr. Cbeekland 36 
Mark Blakeman 100 



From the accounts exhibited by the overseers, it appears, that 
the rates amount to nearly \bs, a-head, on the whole population ; 
that they increased 10002. on a comparison of the year 1829 
with that ending 25th March, 1830 ; and that they continue to 
increase annually. 

. The following cases, taken without selection, will point out the 
weight of the poor*s-rate in this parish : — 

Mr. Preston, on 155 acres, paid . • .^.165 5 

60 

. 108 15 

42 7 6 

60 

This evidence was obtained from the small proprietors and 
fanners, who sought us^ desirous of pointing out the present state 
of the parish, and expressed it to be their opinion that the poorV 
rates were likely to continue to increase. In addition to the 
poor's rates, there are county, highway^ and composition rates, — 
the three last making together a serious addition. Likewise tithes, 
which the proprietors and farmers said '^ hinder us making the 
best use we can of the small capital which remains to us." 

There are from twelve to fifteen tenpennny rates made in the 
year for the poor — seldom less than thirteen — and about two for 
the church and county rates. The land is generally valued at 
about one-half the rack-rent, in some instances at two-thirds, and 
in some near the town at about one-third. The houses generally 
at one-third. 

In 1829 there ^vere lltM) occupied houses in Hinckley, and 
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90 empty ones ; since that time the number has increased. Of 
these only 406 paid rates; and consequently there were 763 
which did not pay : they, however, in consequence of the local 
act, are now charged ; these houses belong to both landowners 
and tradesmen, but the greater part to tradesmen. 

The proprietors and non-proprietors in this parish are changing 
places, the proprietors doine little more than holding their land 
for the benefit of others, as the poor's-rates, in many instances, 
consume three-'fourths of the rent of the lands. On the general 
distress of the agricultural part of the country, very many farmers, 
among whom were all those above-mentioned, stated that there 
could be but one opinion. Their capital had been long declining, 
and total ruin must ensue, not only to farmers but to landlords 
themselves, unless Government should take their case into con- 
sideration, and that speedily, and make an alteration in the poor- 
laws. 

The wages of the manufacturing people were necessarily so low, 
that from the most laborious exertions they could hardly procure 
a subsistence; between 6s. and 7«. being the extreme weekly 
earnings of an industrious man ; and he must work 14 hours a 
day to get that sum. Mr. May, a master manufacturer, stated 
that he had known the time when a stockinger could earn 11. 
per week ; they had only one sort of manufacture — the " plain 
frame." 

Mr. May gave us the following scale of the possible earnings 
of a manufacturer and his family — 

Man, if industrious and steady, working from 14 to 16 s. d. 
hours a day • • • • .66 

Woman sometimes as much as a man ; but then she must 
be a very good hand, and either have no children or 
household afiairs to attend to, or entirely neglect them. 

Children, 8 years of age, per week . . 6c(. to 9<i. 

„ 11 „ . . • . 1/. 

„ 14 „ • • • .So 

The above wages are calculated as clear earnings, independent 
of the outgoings — as rent of frame, winding, &c. 

We found that the following mieht be something near a statis- 
tical account of the population of the parish of Hinckley: — 

Population . 6491|p^^^,^3 33^9 
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MALRS. 

Labourpra employed in agriculture . • 07 

Agricultural labourers not employed • 81 

Occupiers of land employing labourers « • 39 

Males employed in manufacture • . 602 

„ „ retail trade • • • 367 

Labourers in trade • . • . 120 

Other males differently employed . . 116 
Wholesale merchants and capitalists, and profes* 

sional persons • . • . 57 
Male children of all ages and manufacturers out 

of employ . . . . . 1607 

8100 



Of this population there were 420 able-bodied persons re* 
ceiving relief; 360 were regular, and 60 casual. A short time since 
1000 persons were receiving relief. 

The payment of rents for the paupers amounts to 101. a-week— 
520{. a-year. 

The relief for bastards has amounted of late to 1501. a-year. 
The amount recovered from the putative fathers does little more 
than meet the expense attendant upon the recovery. The com- 
mon allowance is 1.9. dd. a-week. 

The relief given in the workhouse is confined to the aged, 
infirm, and children : the inmates at present amount to 85. 

Aged and infirm men . . 35 

„ „ women . 20 

Boys) of agfes from • . 10 

Girls J infancy to eleven years . 11 

The expense of maintaining in the house is 2^. 6(f. per head for 
food alone. There is but little work given to the inmates of the 

Eoor-house. The manufacture of hosiery had been tried« but 
ad been almost entirely abandoned, owing to the loss which had 
accrued to the parish. The overseers themselves were manufac- 
turers of hosiery, and may have disliked the competition with 
their private interests, which arose from the goods m»de in the 
workhouse entering the same market with their own. 

Hinckley sufiers severely by the settlement-laws, in conse- 
quence of the number of boys who, when trade is brisk, come ip 
from the neighbouring villages to be hired as apprentices. Many 
of the adjacent villages are thus getting rid of their own surplus 
population, and are not paying more^ some not so much, as 2s. 6d, 
in the pound. 

The parish accounts are very irregularly kept, and it was very 
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ult to obtain them. The overseers keep the accounts in 
.te books, and frequently omit to transfer them to the parish 
s. 

lere is an assistant-overseer. A select vestry of 21 members, 

churchwardens and overseers. Two overseers are elected 

lally. They do not act at the same time, but for separate per- 

of the year ; and as the office is never held more than one 
by the same individual, the overseers generally leave office 

before they become acquainted with the business. The 
seer collects the rates, and the assistant-overseer distributes 
lUowance to the out-poor^ and visits them at their houses to 
rtain their wants. 

f the magistrates great complaint was made. By injudicious 
uct towards idle, imposing paupers, they have greatly in- 
ied both the amount of pauperism, and the feeling in the 
)er8 of their right to aid from the parish funds. The magis- 
8 very seldom know the paupers, and yet, on application for 
f, they are in the habit of sending them with a recommenda- 
ietter to the vestry. Experience has shown that it is very 
rerous to resist these recommendatory letters. Mr. Atkins^ a 
sr and overseer, refused to comply with the recommendatory 
r of a magistrate ; the mob assembled, and threatened to pull 
D his house if the order was not obeyed. 
1 case of any tumultuous rising, the town would be entirely at 
mercy of the mob. There is no resident magistrate ; there 
only two constables, and they are not at all qualified to be of 
service ; the five headboroughs would not act during any dan- 
: the only reliance in case of any real tumult, therefore, would 
>n such military as might happen to be quartered in the 
jhbourhood. 

i^hen we asked some of the rate payers whether they had any 
ifledge of the causes of the incendiary fires which had taken 
« in the neighbourhood^ they made very little reply ; indeed, 
r seemed to shun the question. One of them said, ** It would 
be over safe to have all we have talked about to-day men- 
ed in open air.'* We observed at several other places a simi- 
iisinclination to speak on this subject. 

t was generally stated by all with whom we conversed, that 
ey could expect no relief but from an alteration, not only in 
laws relating to the poor, but in the mode and spirit in which 
te laws are to be administered ; and that if one or more magis- 
S8 with a salary were appointed by Government, with a good 

effectual police under them, who should have the entire 
srintendence of the poor-laws, such a measure would be of 
greatest benefit, and do more to repress the daily increasing 
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spirit of pauperism, than all their own combined efforts pat toge« 
ther^ situated as they were between two fires, — the magistrates cm 
one side and the poor on the other." 

LOUGHBOROUGH. 

Mr. Mott, one of the overseers of this parish^ told us that he 
considered pauperism to be increasing. He said, poor infirm 
people often get relief who have children of their own able to take 
care of them. Relief is continually given to able-bodied men 
without their being set to work ; and the knowledge which the 
paupers have that the magistrates will order them relief, makei 
hundreds apply who otherwise would make a shift to provide for 
themselves. Mr. Cartwright, another overseer* said, a workmas 
has very little incentive to work^ because, by going to the magis>- 
trates, he can do much better for himself, as they will order him 
from the parish much more than he can make by his earnings. 
The magistrates, Mr. Cartwright observed, continually grant re- 
lief after it has been judged right by the overseers to refuse it 
He further remarked, '' The only shield which the overseers have 
against the magistrates, is threatening to take the pauper into the 
house." The magistrates are not particular about character, as m 
the instance stated to us of William Orford,who, having been flogged 
in the market-place for theft, upon applying for relief, stating that 
he was only earning 4«. 2d. per week, had been refused by the over- 
seers ; this man^ upon applying to the magistrates, received an order 
to the overseers to make up the difference to him between 4s. 2d. 
and 69, 6d. Mr. Cartwright also stated, that they have now an 
obstinate reprobate on the parish of the name of Charles Chester, 
who a short time back was in possession of three cows and COL in 
money, which had been left to him. He soon spent all, and has 
now come upon the parish for relief, and sets them all at defiaoce: 
he has even, as he himself declares, " to spite the parish," by in- 
creasing their burthens, married a woman from another parish. 

Mr. Mott said, " In case of a bad character applying, we do as 
well as we can with him : we generally threaten to take him into 
the parish-house, or the man and the magistrates together would 
beat the parish." " Was it not for fear of the magistrates," he 
added, *' we should much oftener refuse relief than we do : some 
rascals quite beat us. A fellow of the name of Lockwood mar- 
ried a very worthy woman of this parish. He has five children 
by her, whom with his wife he refuses to maintain. We have sent 
him to Leicester gaol for the last three months, but he still re- 
fuses; " solely from the reliance he has that by the aid of magis- 
terial interference be shall beat the overseers. 
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The magistrates' scale of allowance is, 

s. d. 

For a man • • . • . 3 

woman 2 2 

children under eiffht • • 14 

children eight and under fifteen • 1 9^ 

■ children fifteen and above . 2 

Bastardy cases, Mr. Creswell stated, were very numerous — 
they had sixty-two on the list at present. Magistrates order Is. %d. 
They have several aggravated cases. Three sisters of the name 
of Daltrjrt all with child by one man, and he a married man^ were 
passed from another parish, in which they resided^ to this, wfiich 
was their settlement : all had Is. 6c{. allowed to them by the ma- 

K* trates. Two of the sisters again with child by the same man : 
se two have been sent to the house of correction. Mary White 
has had eight bastards by six different men : now married^ and 
receives Is. 6d. for her last child : for former children has re- 
ceived for two at a time. Total expense of bastards for the last 
year^ as follows : — 

£. s. d. 
1st quarter . . . bs 6 2 

2d quarter • . • 64 S 

8d quarter . , 62 9 4 

4th quarter • • • • 63 8 10 

226 7 4 

Recovered from fathers • . 162 



74 7 4 



To this loss should be added the expenses of recovering from 
runaway fathers^ which are always considerable. 

ST. WERBURGH, DERBY. 

A JUDICIOUS alteration in the management of this parish seems 
alone to have counteracted the evil tendency or natural opera- 
tioii of the existing laws and usages. Its history is this. From 
the year 1821 to 1826, the average assessment was 3500/. per 
annum ; from 1826 to 1831, the average has been 1800/. 

The population in 1821 was 5317 ; in 1831 it had increased to 
6341 ; thus exhibiting decreasing rates with an increasing popu- 
lation. 

It was in 1826 that Mr. Mozley was appointed overseer. He 
found it under the management, or rather mismanagement, of a 
general vestry^ the chief evils of which were in operation, namely. 
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the defencelessness of overseers on appeals to the borough magis- 
trates ; the indifference or inattention of all to the concerns of 
the parish, the whole management being committed to the over- 
seers for the time being ; the influence or representaUon of any, 
or every, respectable tradesman causing numbers to be placed on 
the poor-book, each providing in this way^ without apparent ex- 
pense to himself, for some favourite or dependent. iJnder these 
circumstances^ the above gentleman was induced to exert bimaelf 
in order to procure its being placed under Mr. Sturges Bouroe'i 
Select Vestry Act ; which after much difficulty he effected, being 
opposed alike by the borough magistrates and the poor themselvei 
-—the former jealous of the control being thus taken in some 
measure out of their hands, and the latter disliking the interfering 
of a select vestry with their appeals to the magistrates. 

He found a long list of pensioners in various parts of the 
kingdom, to whom, through tne overseers of the different parishes 
in which they i-esided, very considerable sums were annually paid, 
and many of whom, as may be supposed^ were very improper 
characters to receive it. He wrote immediately to all the over- 
seers to inform them, that after a certain time no further payments 
would be allowed on their account, but that if any paupers ia 
those several places could not subsist without parish relieC they 
must come and seek it in the workhouse of their own parish — 
'* nine-tenths of these he never heard of again." He appointed a 
new governor and matron of the workhouse ; also an intelligent 
assistant overseer^ choosing a stranger to the town, with conse- 
quently neither friends to serve nor acquaintance to favour. 
This person, Mr. Moody, was also soon after appointed overseer 
of the roads, having thereby not only a better opportunity of 
giving employment, but being a judge of the quantity of work to 
be expected from ordinary labour. The plea of inability to perform 
such quantity, as, paid by the piece, would procure to the labourer 
the magistrate's allowance, was not available : if such quantity 
were not done, he paid them accordingly ; and if appeal were 
made to the magistrates, he ordered the complainant into the 
workhouse. 

On examining the workhouse, and seeing its incomplete condi* 
lion, and inconvenient arrangement for the proper accomplidi- 
ment of the purposes required, and knowing at the same time 
the advantage to which it had been instrumental, we could not 
but be struck with the superior importance of the principle which 
guides the management than the perfection of the means. The 
relief of the impotent and the repression of pauperism was the 
double object to be attained ; the different effect therefore of the 
same circumstances on the proper and the improper inmates of a 
>yorkhouse were deemed most important to be kept in view. 
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The order, regularity, cleanliness, and confinement (for none 
irere allowed to go out without an order) which are indifferent to 
Lhe one, are insupportably irksome to the other ; such regulations 
iherefore were minutely framed, and rigidly exacted : and it was 
round accordingly that what in fact contributed to the well-being 
and comfort of the former, the latter were quickly induced to fly 
from ; and such, it was remarked, seldom returned ; and although 
stating, before they entered, their inability to find work^ were, 
soon after quitting the workhouse, observed to be employed. In 
the latter case, it was presumed, they sought for employment ; in 
the former not. 

. The parish allowance of diet was alone permitted ; and no pre- 
sents 01 tea, sugar* or tobacco suffered to be made. 

Relief out of the house was considered objectionable in prin- 
ciple, and resisted as much as possible, and only given on strict 
investigation. On relief being ordered by the magistrates, the 
whole family were in preference sometimes taken into the work- 
house, the moral effect being deemed of more importance than 
the increased expenditure. A, getting relief at his home, B in- 
evitably demands it; but A, going into the workhouse^ deters B 
from the appUcatioQ : it is the difference of using either end of 
the magnet. An instance was adduced by Mr. Mozley of an 
order, on appeal, for 3«. Gd. per week being made by the magis- 
trates — the family were ordered into the house, and on their 
refusal no allowance was made : the magistrates, surprised at 
such conduct, inquired if such sum were considered too large. 
Mr. Mozley's answer was, '* he found no fault with the sum, 
but the principle." The silk-throwster, in whose employ the 
family had been, and who was displeased at the conduct pursued, 
confessed soon after, that the family were doing very well with- 
out parish pay; indeed, that they were more comfortable and 
respectable than before : their dependence was gone — except upon 
themselves. 

All relief to able-bodied men in the employment of others was 
refused : the overseer employed them wholly or not at all, pay- 
ing by the piece. The workhouse children even were not allowed 
to be employed at the mills, but at the same wages as the more 
respectable poor (those not claiming relief) would accept for their 
children : the effect of a contrary practice was thus instanced. A 
poor person, not on the parish, offered her child to work — ^' At 
what wages?'* inquired the employer ; " 2s. per week." '' 2s. \ ! 
why I give but Is. Gd. to that girl, both older and bigger" — the 
older girl was a pauper. The consequence of the withdrawal of 
pauper children from the mills was thus stated by Mr. Mozley : 
«' for every 5«. thus lost by the parish treble the sum was gained 
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by sustaining the wages of the respectable poor^ and preventing 
their requiring parish relief also." 

No houses were exempted from rates — ^the landlords being 
charged in respect of houses of 62. per annum and under, and 
who generally^ therefore, compounded^ paying half the assessment 
up to 42. and two-thirds from 42. to 6i. ; on these terms the 
houses were paid for whether occupied or empty. 

The accounts are now kept correctly in a simple and intelli- 
gible form — ^they are passed half-yearly at a general meeting of 
the parish^ and printed and distributed annually^ together with the 
names of paupers, both regular and casual, stating the relief paid 
to each — the names likewise were given of those within the work- 
house. The mothers' names of bastard children were in like 
manner stated, and those of the fathers who were in arrears with 
the parish. 

As illustrating the effects of different management, we beg to 
place a few points of the above parish in juxtaposition with the 
same points in another parish, in which reversed results might 
have been expected. 



Township of the Borough of 
Chesterfield. 

Population, 1831, 5700. 

Total assessments in the years 
1831 and 1832, 2645/. 

Resolved not to act under Siurges 
Bourne's Act. 

Relief given to able-bodied with- 
out work. 

No employment for able-bodied 
men. 

A commodious workhouse. 

Paupers only employed in sweep- 
ing the streets and running 
errands. 

Poor in the workhouse, October, 
1832, 30. 

Out poor, October, 1832, 149. 

Rates not collected in the year 
ending Lady-day, 1832, 1 13/.9«. 



St. WerburgKs Parish, in the 
Borough of Derby. 

Population, 1831,6349. 
Average of five years' assessment, 

1800/. 
Adopted Sturges Bourne's Act. 

No relief given to able-bodied 
without work. 

Employment found for the able- 
bodied, who are paid by the 
piece. 

Inconvenient workhouse. 

Paupers not allowed to go out but 
by special order. 

Poor in the workhouse, October* 

1832, 42. 
Out poor, October, 1832, 88. 
No houses exempted from rates. 

Landlords charged for houses 

of 6/. and under. 
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SHARDLOW. 

The foUowiDg account of the parish of Shardlow we beg to offer, 
MM illustiating the effect of workhouse management administered 
by bouses of industry under Gilbert's Act. 

It is taken principally from the examination of Mr. Dowles^ 
tbe governor of the House of Industry^ and also from a corre* 
spondence with which we were favoured by one of the visitors of 
the house. 

The origin of the house in question was thus stated by the 
governor : — 

** Tbe relief ordered by the magistrates being according to a 
certain scale, the paupers used to set the parish at defiance. * It 
was a case of this kind that first set on foot the establishment in 
1812. A man of the name of Roberts, of Shardlow, with seven 
children, had one pound per week ordered by the magistrates, 
against the sense and representation of the parish. Finding them- 
selves without remedy, the parishioners, assisted by a gentleman 
of the name of FlacK, took advantage of the act 22d Geo. III. 
(Gilbert's Act), and associating with four other parishes^ built 
this House of Industry, whereby, if they cannot make a bargain 
with the pauper, to accept such relief as they think right beneath 
the magistrate's allowance, they avoid the necessary compliance 
therewith, on the appeal of the pauper, by offering to receive him 
into the house, and providing work for him therein." 

An instance of the effect of such offer occurred a short time 
ago : — ^A woman, Mary Savage, complained that she was ill, and 
totally unable to do anything for herself; she accordingly kept 
her daughter at home, as she said, to nurse her, and demanded 
6f. a-week of the parish, on account of the unavoidable loss of 
such sum, being the weekly earnings of the daughter. The 
parish refused ; the magistrates ordered it on her appeal ; the 
offer of the house was then made; this was declined, however—- 
and the following morning the mother was washing at her door, 
and the daughter was gone out again to work. 

Prevbus to the establishment of this house, the average rates 
of the parish of Shardlow were 5702. — since that period they have 
been reduced full one-third. In the year ending 18^32 they were 
344/. 2t. 

The population in 1811 were seven hundred and fijly — in 1831, 
one thousand and ninety-one. 

Forty-two parishes have since joined the association. 

Spondon, the last (1830) associated, saved 292Z. 10s. 6cl., the 

price of their admission, in the first year^ being one-half of their 

previous assessment. 

o 
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SuttoD Bonnington joined in 1816 ; its rates were then 6901. ; 
they have since fluctuated between that sum and 4001.^ giving an 
average annual reduction of 150/. 

The comparison of this parish with the neighbouring one of 
Kegworth, in Leicestershire, not incorporated, is thus made in a 
letter addressed by the governor of the house to the overseen of 
the parish of Matlock : — *' They are similar, or nearly so, in 
extent, population and employment, both agricultural and manu- 
facturing; while the rates of the former have decreased, those 
of the latter parish, which, prior to the date above-mentioned 
(1816), were less than those of Sutton, have been progressively 
increasing, and at this present time are nearly double the 
amount." 

Though intended as a house of industry, the old, and (host 
unable to work, are admitted upon sufferance, the rooms not 
being otherwise engaged ; and such indeed, at the time of our 
visit, formed one-half of the occupants. The number of inmates 
at that time were ninety — accommodation can be afforded for one 
hundred and fifty. 

The employments provided are manufacturing hemp, grinding 
com, framework stockings, making list shoes, whip*cord, wind- 
ing cotton, list carpeting, running lace, 3eaming and sewing, 
working in the house and kitchen. Work twelve hours, including 
meals. 

By the governor's returns it appears that the able-bodied^ last 
year, earned their subsistence, within a fraction. 

The sexes are kept apart— except that husbands and wives 
are allowed to sleep together when rooms are at liberty. None 
are allowed to go out without express permission of the governor. 

The food is good and abundant; expense 2s, Bd. a-head 
per week. 

We close this account with an extract from a letter with which 
we were favoured from one of the visitors :— 

'* I will take the liberty of observing, that from the experience 
I have had since I was appointed visitor, the good effects of our 
system is shewn in the general moral improvement in the habits 
of the poor connected with us. They know that, if wasteful and 
improvident of their means, they will in the end be driven into 
the house: they dislike it as being separated from their con- 
nexions, as a place of restraint, and where, after all, they must 
work as much as if they did so of their own accord at their own 
homes.'' 
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STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Mt Lords and Gentlbmbn, 

In compliance with your reque8t» I tranainit a very short ac-^ 
count of two parishes in my district, which appear to me the most 
remarkable. 

In Wolverhampton the increase of the poor's-rate in ten years 
appears to have been nearly one hundred per cent.; and yet it is, 
in my opinion^ difficult to find fault with tlie oianagementf or to 
attribute the increase to any cause within tlie power of individuals 
to mitigate. 

In Tamworth, too, the increase is great ; but there I did not 
find the same care as in Wolverhampton in keeping the parish 
accounts ; nor has it the advantage, like Wolverhampton, of the 
superintendence of a select vestry, and intelligent overseers. 

So far then^ these cases are different ; but after all, I am 
compelled to say, that the difference between the best and the 
worst management is of comparatively slight moment. The evij^ 
which is admitted on all hands to be great and growing, must be 
met, not by local palliatives, but some general and vigorous im* 
provement of the whole system throughout England. 

No one can quarrel with the principle of so much of the 43d 
of Elisabeth — *' relieving the tame, impotent, old, blind.'* 

Assist this good law by a simple and general law of settlement^ 
which will at once put an end to perjury and litigation, with its 
enormous expenses, and take care tnat the administrative part of 
the system be committed to a more judicious selection of over* 
seers, chosen from a more intelligent and better-educated class, 
and freed from the control of the justices of peace. I would 
make the overseer a superior officer, and unite other duties with 
those which at present devolve upon him — the superintendence 
of the high-roads in each district for instance, or the regulation 
of the police. And if ever it shall be deemed advisable to pro- 
ceed with a bill once laid on the table of the House of Commons 
by the present Lord Chancellor, for " affording to the people of 
thia realm the means of having their suits tried as speedily and as 
near to their own homes as may be for the avoidance of expense, 
vexation, and delay," I do not see why such an officer as is here 
recommended may not be found capable of fulfilling part at least 
of the duties of this local court. 

I subjoin the cases to which I have already alluded, gif ing it 

as my opinion, that almost all the abuses arise from the want of a 

proper law of setUement, and from iotmsting the adsdnistntiv^ 

o 2 
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part of the system to the hands of the ignorant and the needy, 
freed too as they are from all real responsibility, — the control of 
the magistrates being in general^ when not mischievous^wholly 
inefficient. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient servant, 
Lincoln's Inn, Old Square, D. C. Motlan. 

Jan. 11. 



The parish of Wolverhampton is divided for the maintenance 
and support of the poor into the several townships of Wolver- 
hampton, Willenhall, Bilston^ and Wednesfield. Of these, the 
principal is Wolverhampton, which contains 24,732 inhabitants ; 
value of real property^ as assessed in 1815, was 33,0002. Since 
1824^ when the poor*s-rate amounted to 36372., it has gradually 
increased to the sum of 5773Z., the amount expended by the over- 
seers for relief of the poor in the year ending 25th of March, 1832. 
In the current year it is also on the increase. The overseers 
estimate the probable amount up to next Lady-day at 6000(., be- 
sides lOOOZ. granted out of these funds to the Board of Health. 

With every advantage calculated to keep in check the porten- 
tous e\i\, it is extending itself here. With a select vestry, regu- 
larly and efficiently attended, with a workhouse well conducted, 
and on the most economical terms consistent with the well-being 
of the inmates; with overseers, all men of high character and 
active habits^ and amongst them one of the principal iron-masters 
of the town, whose habits of business^ joined with a willing devo- 
tion of his time to the concerns of his public office, fit nim to 
detect any error in the management of the poor ; with two intelli- 
gent salaried assistant-overseers ; with a perfect system of keep- 
mg the parish books, — the evils of pauperism and poor's-rate are 
increasing in Wolverhampton to an alarming extent 1 

Tuesday in every week is pay-day for the out-poor, and at 
half-past six in the morning 1 found the overseers at their work. 
It occupied them till near two o'clock. Upwards of 300 per- 
sons received relief. Tickets are given to paupers, and the 
amount paid at the workhouse every Tuesday to the bearer. 
Although in particular cases this may be unavoidable, it appears 
to me as a general custom liable to much objection. Indeed, I 
found afterwards on inquiry, that it enables the pauper often to 
anticipate his allowance, and raise money upon the ticket. In 
many cases it is lodged with the immediate landlord (where there 
is sub-letting), as security for the tenant's rent. 

The overseers, in answer to my inquiry as to their giving relief 
by way of loan, stated that> often when they feel a disposition to 
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do so^ they are restrained by this consideration. It appears that 
persons to whom they had on former occasions extended relief 
in this shape, exposed themselves, in their endeavours to turn it 
to account, to the penalties awarded by the Hawker's and Pedlar^s 
Act (50th Geo. III. c. 41.) They even assured me, that they 
(the overseers) had actually, in more than one instance^ to pay out 
of the parish funds the penalty thus incurred by paupers who 
had been relieved by way of loan. 

It may not be improper here to notice what appears to me a 
defect in the sec. of the 59th Geo. III.^ which authorizes relief by 
way of loan. I cannot imagine the reason for limiting the power 
of overseers in extending relief in this shape to such persons only 
as are most unworthy of it. Why exclude from this benefit the 

Eoor man^ who> by unavoidable misfortune^ and not his own fault, 
as become an object of charity ? The words of the act are, — 
** Whenever it shall appear to the overseers, to whom application 
is made for relief for any poor person, that he might, but for his 
extravagance, neglect^ or wilful miscondtict, have been able to 
maintain himself', &c., it shall be lawful for the overseers, &c., to 
advance money, weekly or otherwise, to the persons so applying, 
by way of loan only, and to take his receipt for and engagement 
to pay every sum so advanced,'* &c. — sec. 29. 

The power of relievingby way of loan is, therefore, in most 
parishes, a dead letter. The overseer generally has discernment 
enough to appreciate the security which the law directs him to 
require for his advances, viz.— the simple receipt of this man of 
'^ tvil/ul mitconducL'* 

Amongst those whom I had an opportunity of consulting in 
Wolverhampton, there is, I think, a general feeling in favour of 
throwing the rate upon the landlords in the case of tenements 
under 6^., and I had pointed out to me an illustration of the im- 
policy of the law in limiting the power of vestries to houses of 6/. 
rent. An immense number of small houses, occupied by poor 
labonrers, are let at the rate of 51. I9s, ll|d. 

On another point I found the same coincidence of opinion. I 
mean the effects of the New Beer Bill on the working classes. It 
is not, perhaps, in a large town like Wolverhampton that these 
effects are most appalling. They are, in their worst form, found 
no doubt in small towns and villages, where this pernicious Bill 
(11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 64.) has caused unspeakable 
misery and pauperism. In Wolverhampton, too, it has multi- 
plied the allurements which always before led those classes, least 
able to resist temptation, to squander their savings in such a 
way ; and surely no arguments of financial expediency should 
weigh against tnese results 1 
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In the adjoining township of Bilston^ forming part of the 
parish of Wolverhampton^ there is a select vestry and assistant- 
overseer, who is also governor of the workhouse. The annnal 
value of this township in L815, was 15^634/. 

The population in 1821, was 12,000 
And in 1831 14,500 

The amount of poor's -rate in 1829, was ^£1554 
», in 1830 2145 

„ in 1831 2532 

And in the year ending 25th last March 2914 

A very considerable increase is likely to take place this year, 
owing, no doubt, in some measure, to the fearful pestilence with 
which this town has been lately visited. 



TAMWORTH. 

T|iE parish of Tamworth^ which, for other purposes, comprises 
several surrounding townships and hamlets^ is confined^ with 
regard to the support of the poor, to the town, exclusive even of 
the Castle Liberty. 

It contains a population (in 1831) of 3537 persons. The 
population in 1821, was 3574. 

Showing a falling off in the number of inhabitants of 37 
persons. 

In the same period the poorVrate has increased : 

In 1821 it was under . . ^flOOO 

In 1829 .... 1200 

It had increased in the year ending the 25th March^ 1832, to 
1600/. 

And it is expected to exhibit this year a still further increase. 

The gradual increase in the amount of poor'^s-rate during the 
last few years in Tamworth, may, perhaps, be thus accounted for. 
It appears to have been formerly the practice for the great manu- 
facturers of this neighbourhood to take apprentices for seven 
yearsi securing them thereby a settlement in the parish. When 
the |)eriod ot apprenticeship expired, these were replaced by 
more youthful hands, who in their turn made room for others, 
and thus multitudes of children from Ix)ndon and other places 
were brought and settled in Tamworth. These individuals are 
now constantly returning from Nottingham and Lancashire to 
Tamworth as their place of legal settlement, and it is likely for 
some years longer to be subject to this burden. 

Besides, the numbers who are now employed in the neigh- 



boaring manufactories of Bonchill, Fazeley, &c.^ all have their 
lodgings in Tamworth. 

The unfairness of conferring seitlement by residence is here 
seen. Can there be any mode so unobjectionable as by birth? 

The surrounding hamlets are not taxed in the same proportion 
as Tamworth. The labourers and artisans who give the benefit 
of their daily lalH>ur to those hamlets, lodge in Tamworth ; and 
in sickness become chargeable there. 

The only worichouse in the district is at Tamworth. The sur- 
rotmding hamlets contribute to the supportof one in the distant 
parish of Roselston. 

The master of the workhouse is also assistant-overseer and 
vestry-clerk ; and to the duties of these offices^ he adds those of 
police constable for the borough. 

Up to the present year, it had been the practice to afford 
relief in aid of wages^ but it is now, as I was informed, discon- 
tinued ; though from what I could collect of the feeling of the 
overseers, it ii by no means unlikely to be resumed before the 
winter puses. The overseers appear to have no better reason 
for its discontinuance than that no case has yet occurred for its 
exercise. 

Nothing, I think, strikes one more than the unfitness of the 
men who (particularly in small places) fill the responsible office 
of overseer. Prom the temporary nature of the appointment, 
it would, indeed^ be difficult for them to acauire a sufficient 
knowledge of their duties ; to say nothing of the unreasonable- 
ness of expecting from men engaged in their own concerns, 
such a devotion of their time without remuneration, as would 
Qualify them for the discharge of those duties. It necessarily 
K>ilowt, that the assistant-overseer is often led in the exclusive 
management of the poor, and almost unlimited control of the 
parish funds. 

There being no select-vestry, the parishioners of Tamworth 
appear to give themselves little trouble in examining or auditing 
the accounts. In answer to my inquiries upon this point, I was 
assared in general terms^ that they had always given satisfac- 
<um,-— <Aa^ he who runs may read, — and though the accounts are 
not published — they are always accessible to such as may require 
io tee them. 

The workhouse is an excellent and commodious one, in a dry 
and healthy situation, large enough to accommodate the aged 
and impotent paupers of the entire parish, if the various town- 
ships were consolidated. 
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At present there are only 27 inmates : — 

4 Males (rom 48 to 70 years of age. 
9 Females 28 to 70 ,« 
6 Girls 1 to 15 „ 

8 Boys 4 to 10 „ 

They have separate sleeping apartments. I found it impos- 
sible to learn the expense per head. There appears to be no 
separate entry in the books, for each pauper, to show the date of 
his admission or departure. Indeed, the mode of keeping the 
accounts generally requires revision, and shows the want of some 
efficient superintending authority. 

There were formerly several Benefit Societies and Sick Clubs 
at Tamworth. By bad management^ and in some cases dis- 
honesty^ the funds were dissipated, and the institutions dissolved. 
Time must elapse, and the tales of distress related to me be for- 
gotten^ before anything like confidence in such societies can be 
restored. One upon Mr. Becher's excellent plan was established 
here lately, and liberally encouraged by the neighbouring gentry. 
Yet it does not prosper. Only 14 became subscribera at its 
foundation in February last, 6 in March, 3 in April, 5 in May, 
1 in June, 1 in July, 2 in August, and none since. 

But there is a stronger and more deplorable cause for this 
apathy in the working classes. The English peasant no longer 
looks on parish relief as a degradation : such a feeling is extinct, 
and there is no more terrible effect of the poor-law system than a 
general change like this in the national spirit. 

It does not appear that this parish has of late years spent 
much in litigation arising out of the poor-laws. But the hard- 
ship is felt of being obliged, in case of an appeal, to send officers 
and witnesses to Stafford, or to Warwick, 29 miles off*. This 
often induces officers to submit to an order which they believe to 
be illegal. 

The question of reform in the composition and jurisdiction of 
inferior courts here, of course suggests itself; but I shall reserve 
for my general report the remarks I have to offier upon this sub- 
ject. It is one that can never be lost sight of in framing an 
amendment of the poor-law system. 
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LONDON AND BERKSHIRE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Id the coarse of my inquiries into the practical operation 
of the poor-laws in the Metropolis, some points occarred which 
induced me to avail myself of an opportunity of visiting one of the 
agricultural counties, for the purpose of investigating differentt 
modes of administration and their effects, in the agricultural 
parishes and in those of less populous towns, aad of comparing 
them with similar operations in some of the larger parishes in 
London. The cases of parishes which I have selected, in obe- 
dience to your request, I believe to be instances of the common 
operation of the poor-laws in the districts which I have visited. 
I >isited other parishes on the reputation that they were under 
peculiar management Mr. Milman and Mr. Winkworth had 
sent in answers to your queries ; but I went to the parishes to 
which the evidence chiefly refers, and took the examinations of 
the other witnesses without selection or previous information with 
relation to them: excepting that^ at Windsor, a magistrate of that 
town, to whom I had applied in the first instance, referred me to 
the assistant-overseer, as the person the best qualified to give me 
information ; but stated, that he thought I should find nothing of 
peculiar importance in the parochial management. The gentlemen 
to whom I first applied at Reading, were not aware that any one 
parish within the district was deserving of attention more than 
another, if at all ; and I went to the workhouses on the chance of 
obtaining information. I consider the testimony of the two first 
witnesses (Mr. Hodges and Mr. Winkworth) to be exemplificative 
of the usuid management of the out-door poor. The testimony of the 

f»vernors of the workhouses at Beading, exhibits the state in which 
most frequently found the in-door paupers of the smaller town 
parishes; though I have not met with a more striking instance 
of the profusion, ignorance, or wanton levity with which the 
parochial business is conducted, than was apparent at St. Law- 
rence parish. Where the allowance to the paupers in the work- 
house was less, as in most of the agricultural^ parishes, the 
condition of the independent labourers, as compared with the 
general condition of the paupers, appeared to be much the same. 
I have not attempted to arrange the selection in any geogra- 
phical order ; as the evidence given by several of the witnesses 
examined in the metropolis, related to other districts where 
they had also become conversant with the administration of the 
poor-laws ; and as I have added proofs and illustrations obtained 
from disconnected sources. Although the selection I haye 
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made consists chiefly of fragnients, serving to show the character 
of the mass of evidence collected, it is much longer than I 
desired to make it, but I trust that it will not appear dispropor- 
tionate to the importance of the districts visited, when it is con- 
sidered that the metropolis comprehends one-eleventh part of the 
population, and pays nearly one-seventh of the total amount of 
rates raised for the relief of the poor in Great Britain, 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Grentlemen, 
Yoor very obedient and very humble Servant, 

Edwin Chaowick. 
Lmidm, Jan. 24th, 18»3. 



Evidence of Mr. Charles Hodges^ Assiatant'Oveneer to the 

Parish of Windsor. 

'* The parochial afiairs of this town are managed by a committee 
of twelve inhabitants, and by the parish officers. As the assistant- 
overseer, I receive a salary of 100/. When a poor person applies 
for permanent relief, I inquire into the circumstances of the case, 
and report to the committee. Casualties are relieved by 'the 
overseer in pay.* There are four overseers, and they each take 
it in turn, for three months, to pay all the parochial demands. 
Casual relief is seldom given without consulting me. Every 
shilling or sixpence of casual relief spent is now entered into a 
book, and the account is examined and passed weekly. I think 
it requisite, as a security, that all accounts, consisting of nume- 
rous items for small sums, should be examined at short periods. 
This practice has been adopted with us about two years, and has 
been productive of considerable saving. This saving has been 
accomplished partly by looking after the accounts, and partly by 
looking closely after the objects relieved. The practice of making 
short settlements, and rendering the accounts of each item to the 
board, is very serviceable to the latter object, inasmuch as gentle- 
men at the board frequently contribute useful information on the 
inspection of these items. If the accounts were for long periods, 
and the items very numerous, they would not be so frequently 
examined. In summer quarters, the average casual relief may be 
about 11. weekly ; in winter, it may be double that amount." 

" We have no labour to give our paupers but work on the roads. 
They work from six o'clock in the morning in summer until five 
in the afternoon, and in the winter from seven until four. To 
single men a shilling a day is given. To married men with two 
children we give Is. %d. a day; to men with lai]ger families 
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we give 29. a day. About twelve men, with large families^ have 
their rents paid by the parish. Generally I expect, when we 
are informed of an application for relief from a large family of 
eight or nine children, that two or three of those children are 
erown up and capable of work. Provisions are, I think, somewhat 
dearer here than in the agricultural parishes: the loaf is a 
penny or a halfpenny dearer here. We do not consider that 129. 
a week b more than sufficient in this district to maintain a labour- 
ing man and his family. Private individuals do not give more 
here thap 129. a week to a day-labourer. No distinction is made 
by private individuals between married and single men ; they give 
them the same wages." 

^' Is the parish work here piece-work ? — It is not. 

** Then your paupers work less than other day-labourers, do 
they not ? — ^Yes : they work less time. 

'* And within that time do they do as much work ? — No, sir, 
they want a good deal of looking after : they are always on the 
look-out for me, or for any overseer. There is a superintendent, 
but he is in fact a pauper, and he is rather easy with them. 

** How much less time do your parish-labourers work than indus- 
trious labourers, who maintain themselves? — About one hour 
daily, summer and winter. They have also opportunities of pick- 
ing up a shilling by odd jobs in the town. 

** Then a pauper with a family gets from your parish the same 
wages as an industrious labourer ; they moreover get their rents 
paid ; they have opportunities of picking up additional shillings, 
and they work less time, and do less work than the industrious 
labourer* And they are also relieved from the burthen of looking 
out for work ? — ^Yes, that is the case. Formerly we used to give 
labourers is. 6c£. per day, but they complained to the magis- 
trates that it was not enough to support them, and the magistrates 
recommended that more should be given. The paupers always, 
when they think they have not enough, run to the magistrates, and 
tbia is a check to any strictness on the part of the overseers. 

*' What is there to prevent the industrious and independent 
labourers who have large families throwing themselves on the 
parish, and placing themselves in the more advantageous situation 
of paupers ? — Only the sense of degradation. 

** Is this sense of degradation diminishing ? — It is. 

•' What is the characteristic of the wives of paupers and their 
families? — ^The wives of paupers are dirty, and nasty, and indo- 
lent ; and the children generally neglected, and dirty, and va- 
grants, and immoral. 

** How are the cottages of the independent labourers as com- 
pared to them ? — The wife is a very different person ; she and her 
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children are clean, and her cottage tidy. I have had very exten* 
sive opportunities of observing the difference in my visits ; the 
difference is so striking to me, that in passing along a row of cot- 
tages I could tell^ in nine instances out of ten, which were pau- 
pers' cottages, and which were the cottages of the independent 
labourers. 

^' And what chance do you see of dispauperizing any of the 
paupers ? — None, with the present generation of them, unless with 
very severe measures indeed. When a family is once on the parish 
it is very difficult to get them off. We have cases of three genera- 
tions of paupers. If the overseers were to adopt severe measures 
to put a stop to the system, the paupers would run with piteous 
tales to the magistrate, who orders Uie relief and censures the 
overseer. If overseers are strict, their conduct is also censured 
by the local newspapers. Tradesmen in these places will not 
make themselves martyrs. 

'* What do you think of the expediency of withdrawing all 
appeal to the magistrates ? — I think it would be advantageous to 
give the final decision in all applications for relief to the committee 
for the management of the poor-rates. The thing desirable is, to 
remove the responsibility from individual overseers. If the deci- 
sion were with the committee they would be a satisfactory check 
to any undue rigour on the part of individuals^ and would at the 
same time know more of the merits of each case^ and of the tes- 
timony, than can be known by the magistrates. One individual 
may be indiscreetly severe, but in a board selected from such a 
town as this, it is impossible that a whole board should sanc- 
tion it. 

** Within your experience, how many overseers have been dis- 

Fosed to act with strictness ? — In the course of about nine years 
have observed about four individuals so disposed out of thirty- 
four officers *. 

* Nearly all the permanent parochial officers to whom I have put similar 
Questions, nave given similar answers, as to the proportion of those who were 
disposed to act harshly towards apnticants for relief. It appeared ftmn. the 
individual instances which the^ aaauced, that nearly all the persons so cha- 
racterised were men of inferior education, who had risen from the lower 
stations in society. Sometimes a tradesman, serving the office of overseer, 
will treat with harshness or neglect applications made to him for reUef 
whilst he is engaged in business ; but firom the testimony which I have 
received, it may be stated as a general rule, applicable to the questions of 
making the decisions of elective vestries final on applications for parochial 
relief, that the chances amount almost to certainty, that in boards, com- 
posed of individuals such as usually serve parochial offices in the towns, 
there will always be a secure majority for the protection of deserving ap- 
phcants. This is, indeed, admitted by every one of the few experienced 
witnesses who have thought magisterial interferenoe neoessaiy for the 
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" Have you refased applicants relief anless they went into the 
house ? — ^Yes ; and a large proportion decline going into it^ and 
we get rid of them. 

*' Are there many charitable ladies in your district ? — Many 
ladies very charitable indeed, sir. 

'' Now do these paupers, whose wages and residences you have 
described, receive, in addition to their other advantages of rent-free 
cottages, easier work for shorter times than independent labourers, 
derive advantages from the attentions of charitable ladies ? 

** Yes ; the uidies are very charitable to them, and are cheated 
on all sides by them^ and imposed upon by piteous stories. 

*' How lon^ do you think it will be, under these influences, 
before aU the industrious and independent poor will better them- 

DTOtectiim of the poor. The following is an extract from the examination of 
if r. Carvill, the assistant-overseer of the parish of St, Bride's, in the dty 
of London:— 

*' I think the present mode of transacting parochial business a great 
grievance ; and tnat there shocQd be one magistrate to attend to parochial 
business. I think there should be a magistrate to appeal to, as parish 
officers are sometimes disposed to be harsh towards the pauper. How many 
parish ofBoers have you known as serving since you were in office ? — Twelve. 
Of that twelve^ how many were characterisea by undue severity ? — Two. 
What do you consider the general average proportion of men characterised by 
SQch a disposition found serving such offices ? — ^I think about two in twenty ; 
indeed, I might say, not one in twenty. Were the men to whom you allude 
men of education, or men who had been raised from the lowest ranks of 
life? — ^They were men comparatively uneducated: they were the most 
uneducated. Nineteen out of twenty of the persons chosen as parish officers 
in the city of London, you would then consider as disposed to deal fairly 
and humanely to a pauper, whatever might be their interest in getting rid 
of his claim ? — Yes, I have no doubt whatever of that. And lean to the 
side of benevolenoe rather than of undue severity ? — Yes. And would pro- 
tect the fair claim of a pauper? — Yes. Are you confident of that? — Yes, I 
am confident of that u then the final decision of a pauper's claim were left 
to a board composed of men, nineteen out of twenty of whom are disposed, as 
you state, to * lean to the side of benevolence rather than of severity,' and 
to ' protect the fair claim of a pauper,' whatever might be their supposed 
pecuniary interest in getting rid of that claim, do you think there would be 
any danger ? — ^I have not had any experience of the working of a large 
board of officers." 

From the testimony I have received in other cases, I am led to believe that 
in most instances where an overseer who has risen from a lower station in 
society is " disposed to be harsh towards the pauper,'* it will be found that 
this overseer comes to a conclusion more quickly than his brethren, by 
judging from his own experience what frrigality and industry may achie\'o, or 
from luiowin^ better what a person of the condition of the pauper might do. 
This conclusion being usually enimciatcd without the reasons, and with 
uncontrolled temper, has the appearance of harshness and cruelty, though it 
may be substantially just But be the explanation what it may, the whole 
evidence, which I nave received, proves that on all boards mdifferently 
chosen fimn the middle dosses* the deserving applicant will have a *' secure 
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selves by getting laxge bmiUes and becoming poupen ?— I cannot 
say, sir. 

'* On a further examination of this witness, as to whether other 
paupers than those, the rents of whose cottages were paid by the 

Carish, had not demanded similar benefits, — he stated that they 
ad ; and that the complaints from other paupers, ' who did not see 
why they had not as much right as others to have their rents paid/ 
had become so numerous, that the committee had determined that 
no new applicants should have their rents paid, and that the 
practice should cease as the present possessors of the privilege 
died off. 

" The witness, in answer to further interrogatories, stated : — 
In Windsor we have often a great number of artisans and 
labourers brought into the town by the works carried on at the 
palace. About five years ago we had three or four hundred addi- 
tional labourers. In cases of sickness, or of improvidence, we had 
sometimes to remove them to their parish. But, more frequently, 
the mechanics had clubs, and the parish was greatly relieved by 
their declaring on their clnbs on such occasions. In consequence 
of a suspicion that Government wanted to set hold of their money, 
the labourers who had constituted clubs in this town broke them up. 
We had four clubs — ^we have now only one, and that will shortly be 
broken up. I never heard the regulations under the new act par- 
ticularly objected to. These clubs were, when in operation, a great 
relief to the parish, and their dissolution will be a severe misfortune 
to it. We have a savings bank in this town, but I cannot state 
what is its progress. Mr. Adams, the carpenter, who employs 
about ten or twelve men, has instituted a fund among his men, 
who each contribute 2d, a week to provide for casualties. In this 
way a considerable fund has accumulated, and from this fund 
casualties have been provided for, and the parish has at various 
times been saved serious expenses. Mr. Ramsbottom, the brewer, 
has made up a fund of this sort, and when a workman is sick he 
is allowed from this fund the same wages as when he is in health 
and at work. In this instance, also, the parish has been saved 
from serious burdens. I think it would be of very material assist- 
ance to all parishes, if the employers of workmen would patronise 
trade clubs of this sort, and take the trouble of them." 

'* In this town there are various ancient charities, and we have 
had instances of people settling in the parish for the purpose of ob- 
taining a share of the produce of these charities." 
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EvidmoB of Mr. WUUam Winkwortht ike Oveneer of the 

of SL Mary*», Reading. 

" Id this town great advaotages would be derived by an union of 
the parifthes. There would be great gain derived from an union : 
firsty in obtaining more efiicient officers and administrators; next, 
in systematic and united management ; thirdly, in more econo- 
mical expenditure; and> fourthly, in finding things for labour, 
and in directing the labour of the able-bodied paupers.*' 

''The .town, for example, wants draining. We have brick- 
makers and carpenters, and other labourers, on the parishes, re- 
ceiving relief; and the whole town might be well drained by 
the labour of these paupers, at the expense of materials only, 
bricks, wood, mortar, and sand. This, however, is a work 
which the parishes cannot, or will not, undertake separately ! it 
is prevented by petty jealousies and dissensions^ and the want of 
able officers to direct the work of the paupers. The owners of 
premises well situated and well drained, say, 'Drainage is a 
benefit to the owners of the property, and we do not see why we 
should be called upon to contribute money for their benefit.' 
The owners of the houses where the drainage is most wanted say, 
' We can get no rents to pay for the work, and the nuisances 
which are caused by the want of it must therefore continue.' No 
account is taken or the necessity of finding work of any sort for 
the able-bodied paupers : nothing can be done with the separate 
parishes governed by open vestries, no cordial co-operation can be 
got, and the benefit of considerable labour is lost. As the sur- 
veyor of the road from this town to Basingstoke, and also of the 
road from hence to Shillingford, I can state, from my observation 
of the several parishes (19 in number) through which these roads 
pass, that very considerable labour might be found, under good 
direction, in improving their private roa!ds. This is an instance of 
the sort of work which might frequently be found for paupers. In 
some of the parishes the roads are kept in very good order, — but 
this is mere accident : whilst in the immediately adjoining parishes 
more money will be expended^ and the roads will, nevertheless, 
be in so bad a state, that the parish is indictable for them. The 
most conspicuous examples of the skill used in one parish, rarely 
produce any imitation in the next parish. The farmers, in 
' general, steadily adhere to their old practices, and never willingly 
conform to any improvements ; they employ waggons where carts 
would serve much better: they throw down on the roads mate- 
rials totally inapplicable^ and think they can mend them with big 
kxMe stones, wnich stones would reaUy be useful, if they were 
broken up.^ 
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^' I have sometimes twelve and sometimes thirty men in my em- 
ployment as surveyor, but I have no paupers. I will not have 
them. I cannot trust them. They are so lazy and demoralized, 
that they cannot be got to do anything without constant goading 
and superintendence*. They require a superintendent to every 
half dozen of them. Sometimes one of them is appointed as a 
superintendent of the others ; but that is of very little use, as it 
requires some one constantly to superintend the superintendent 
Small parishes have no officer who can be employed, nor can they 
pay any one who can be depended on, to see that the paupers do 
their work properly. Independent workmen, who have not been 
demoralized by being admitted on the parish, do not require the 
same expense of superintendence. 

^ If several parishes were united, they could afford to pay for 
some one to direct the labour of the paupers for the whole of them. 

*^ If provisions were supplied and all parochial work were per- 
formed by contract, excessive waste would be arrested. I think 
that it is only by the union of parishes, under a select vestry, that 
proper officers can be obtained, or systematic management be 
mstituted. I am confident that a select vestry would save more 

* I found that the witnesses in all the parishes, town or country, agreed 
as to the superior value of non-parishioners as labourers. In examining one 
witness (Mr. J. W. Cockerell, the assistant-overseer of Putney) as to the 
operation of a hirth settlement, and the removal of paupers from his parish 
to their settlements in the rural parishes, I asked him whether there were 
not many of the paupers who had applied for relief from his parish, and who 
had withdrawn their claims when they were told that they would he removed 
to their parishes in the country? He stated that many had refused; and 
in answer to further questions as to what became of these persons who 
reftised to he removed, he stated (as all the other witnesses, who had the 
means of observing the subsequent conduct of the applicants, stated) that 
these paupers remained, and afterwards attained a much better condition 
than they nad ever before attained while they considered that parochial re- 
sources were available to them on the failure of their own. He cited the 
cases of nine families who had applied for relief, but had refused it when 
thev were told that they would be removed. Six of these families, he sud, 
had not only been saved from pauperism, but they were now in a better 
situation than he had ever before known them to be in. In two instances 
particularly, the withdrawal of dependence on parochial relief had been the 
means of withdrawing the fathers from the pubUc-houses and beer shops, and 
making them steady and good workmen. 'undecHi,*' said he, '* it is a common 
remark amongst the employers of labourers in our parish, that the non- 
parishioners are worth three or four shillings a week more than the parish- 
ioners. This is because they have not the poor*s-rate to fly to. The em- 
ployers also remark that the non-parishioners are more civil and obliging 
than the others.*' In this parish the usual wages of the single labourer are 
about \28, per week; and the deterioration of the labourer by the influence 
of the present system of administering the poor laws, may therefore, accord- 
ing to the witnesses' statement, be set down as from five and twenty to more 
than thirty per cent. Other witnesses declare that the deterioratioii is mudi 
more considerable. 
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than one-third of the expense in this district. The obstacles to 
the union of the parishes here arise chiefly from the wealthy and 
less burdened parishes, who object to the union on the ground of 
an apprehended increase of their rates from the greater burdens of 
the parishes chiefly inhabited by the poor. But I would meet this 
objection, by allotting to each parish only its own share of burdens ; 
by allowing each to raise money as they pleased, and only uniting 
them for the purpose of expenditure." 

Some conception of the state of the out-door poor in some of 
the agricultural parishes may be formed from the fact stated by 
the Rev. Mr. Cherry, of Burghfield, who says : — ** The diSerence 
between parish work and private work is exemplified by the fact, 
that in many instances single men in our parish have preferred 
six shillings a-week for working on the roads or in the gravel- 
pits, to seven or eight shillings a-week for working for the farmer." 

Mr. Clift, the assistant-overseer^ gave stronger instances ; and 
stated that he had known instances where the men who received 
six shillings a-week from the parish, had refused nine shillings 
a-week from the former. 

The following extracts from the evidence of one of the assistant- 
overseers of Lambeth parish, and from other officers of the Ix>n- 
don parishes, exemplifies the effects of the system in the metro- 
polis: — 

Mr, Luke Teather^ Asiistant'Overseer of St Mary, Lambeth. 

'* If you could get hard work for your able-bodied out-door poor, 
so as to make their condition on the whole less eligible than that 
of the independent labourer, what proportion of those who are 
now chaigeable to the parish do you think would remain so ? — 
On a rough guess, I do not think that more than one out of five 
would remain. 

"Can you state any facts to justify that conclusion ?— Yes;— 
the instances of the proportions who have left us on their having 
bad work given them. Some time ago, for instance, we had a 
lot of granite broken ; there were not above twenty per cent, of 
the men who began the work who remained to work at all ; there 
were not above two per cent, who remained the whole of the time 
during which the work lasted. Many of them, however, were 
not idle men; but they found other jobs.'^ 

Mr. Oldershaw, the vestry-clerk of Islington, states: — '^It 
sometimes costs us more — (the grinding corn by a milH— than 
the wheat ground ; but then it keeps numbers away, and in that 
way we save. When it became known that we could not get 
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work for the whole of our nble-bodied, we had, id two or three 
days, one-third more of this class of applicants, and unless we 
had been able to provide work of some sort so as to keep the 
great body of the able-bodied employed, we should have been 
inandated with them." 

With the view of reducing the parochial expenditure of the 
populous parish of Marylebone, the stone-yard was discontinued, 
as it was believed to be conducted at a loss, and the able-bodied 
paupers receiving out-door relief were no longer employed. Soon 
After this proceeding, the able-bodied applicants for parochial 
relief increased in such numbers, that it has recently been found 
necessary to recur to the use of the stone-yard to stem the influx. 
Nine hundred of the applicants for relief were set to work : only 
eighty -five have continued at work. The average wages were from 
10«. to 12^. per week, but some got as much as 18^. 

In the agricultural parishes I found that, although the circum- 
itances of an out-door pauper, as to whether he were or not in 
employment, and his capability for labour, were in general suffi- 
ciently well known ; and although the mischievous character of 
demands and allowances of parochial relief to out-door paupers 
was distinctly perceived by parish officers; yet they made the 
allowances under fear of personal consequences. In one parish, 
where the rates had been reduced nearly one-half, and the con- 
dition of the labourers improved by the partial adoption of a more 
strict system of administration, the progress of improvement was 
stopped by the farmers, who were paralysed with terror by the 
acts of incendiarism which prevailed in adjacent parishes. 

In the metropolis I have found this cause — the fear of violence 
from the out-door paupers — in direct operation, as an obstacle to 
retrenchment, in only three or four parishes. In most town 
parishes the chief causes of profusion are — first, an uncontrollable 
facility and temptation to fraud, which appears to be unavoidable 
in the administration of any out-door relief in towns, when not 
given in the shape of wages for labour ; next, the ignorance of 
the annual officers ; and often, the operation of interests on their 
parts at variance with their duties. The frauds committed in 
consequence of the facilities which the system of granting out- 
door relief affords, are such as these : — parties receiving relief as 
being out of work, when they are in work ; parties who have 
received relief in consequence of being actually out of work, conti- 
nuing to receive relief after they have obtained work; parties who 
have received out-door relief in money on account of sickness, conti- 
nuing to receive that relief after they nave recovered ; women receiv- 
ing relief on the ground that they have been deserted by their bus- 
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bunds, wbiht their huibiitids are living with them ; women re- 
ceiving relief for themselves and families on the pretence that the 
husband is absent in search of work, while he is absent in full 
work ; parties continuing to receive pensions for children or rela* 
tions, as if they were alive, when they are dead. The following 
ettract from the evidence of an experienced and able parish officer 
(Mr. Haish, assistant-overseer or St. George's, Southwark) will 
afibrd examples : — 

" The most iniurioas portion of the poor-law system is the out- 
door relief. I dfo not serve a day without seeing some new mis- 
chiefs arise from it. In the smaller parishes persons are liable 
to all sorts of influences. In such a parish as ours, where we 
administer relief to upwards of two thousand out-door poor, it is 
utterly impossible to prevent considerable fraud, whatever vigi- 
lance is exercised. 

** Has the utmost vigilance been tried ? — Suppose you go to 
a man*s house as a visitor : — you ask, where is Smith (the 
pauper) t You see his wife or his children, who say they do not 
Know where he is, but that they believe he is gone in search 
of work. How are you to tell, in such a case, whether he is 
at work or not? It could only be by following him in the 
morning; and you must do that every day, because he may 
be in work one day, and not another. Suppose you have a 
shoemaker who demands relief of you, and you give it him on his 
declaring that he is out of work. You visit his place, and you 
find him in work ; you say to him, as I have said to one of our 
own paupers, 'Why, Edwards, I thought you said you had no 
work ?' and he will answer, * Neither had I any ; and 1 have only 
got a little job /or the day.' He will also say directly, • I owe for 
my rent; I have not paid my chandler's shop score ; I have been 
summoned, and I expect an execution out against me, and if you 
Stop my relief, I must come home' (that is, he must go into the 
workhouse). The overseer is immediately frightened by this« and 
says, ' What a family that man has got ! it will not do to stop 
his relief.* So that, unless you have a considerable number of 
men to watch every pauper every day^ you are sure to be cheated. 
Some of the out-door paupers are children, others are women ; 
bat, taking one with another, I think it would require one man's 
whole time to watch every twenty paupers. 

** Some time ago there was a shoemaker, who had a wife and 
family of four children, who demanded relief of the parish, and 
obtained an allowance of 5«. per week. He stated that he worked 
for Mr. Adderley, the shoemaker, who now lives in the High- 
street in the Borough. The man stated in applying for relief, 
that, however he worked, he could earn no more than 13«. per 

p2 
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week. A respectable washerwoinaD informed me, that the waym 
which this family lived was such, that she was convinced the man 
earned enough to support them honestly, without burthening the 
parish, and that it was a shame for him to receive relief. In con- 
sequence of this information I objected to the allowance : but one 
of (he overseers, taking up the book, said, ' But here is the account, 
signed by Mr. Adderley himself: can you doubt so respectable 
a man P' Still I was not satisfied ; and I watched the man, and 
found him going to Mr. Pulbrook's, in Blackfriars Road. When 
the man quitted the shop^ I went in and asked whether the man 
who had just left worked for them. Mr. Pulbrook stated 
that he did work for them, and had done so during the last 
twelve months: that he was one of the best shoemakers who 
bad ever worked for him ; that he earned only about 12r. a 
week, and that he (Mr. Pulbrook) regretted he had not more 
work for him. The man had left his book, which I bor- 
rowed. When the man came to the board, I said to him, 
Do you know Mr. Pulbrook, of Blackfriars Road ? ' Yes, I do very 
well.' Do you ever work for him ? — ' I have done a job now and 
then for him.' I then asked, whether he had not earned as much 
as iOs. or 12s. a week from him. His reply was, ' No, never.' I then 
produced the book between him and Mr. PuIbrook> from which it 
appeared that he had earned from 10«. to 129. per week for the time 
stated. This took him by surprise, and he had no answer to 
make. The relief was refused him, and he never came again ; I 
afterwards ascertained, that, in addition to the 13^. a week which 
he earned from Mr. Adderley, and the 12^. a week which he 
earned from Mr. Pulbrook, his wife and himself worked for Mr. 
Drew, the slopseller, living at Newington Causeway, and earned 
7«. a week from him. On the average of the year round they 
did not earn less than 30«. per week. The man was afterwards 
spoken to about the loss of the parish allowance, when he said,— • 
*I did not like to lose it : it was a d — d hard case ; it was like a 
freehold to me, for I have had it these seven years.' " 

''No inspector would have found out such a case except by con- 
stant watching or favourable accidents. It might be supposed 
strange that a shoemaker could have earned no more than 12«. a 
week; but his answer was, that his bodily infirmities were such, 
that he could not sit long enough to enable him to earn more than 
tfuch a sum. This morning, 1 said to a man of the name of Tay- 
lor, a tinman, who is receiving 4«. a week, — * Taylor, how can you 
come here and waste your time to get your lazy shilling, whilst, if 
you staid at home, you might earn your honest eighteen-pence, and 
set your family a good example?' His reply was^ ' 1 have no work; 
I can't earn anything.' I answered, * Why, every time I pass 
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four house, except on relieving days, I always find you hammer- 
ing/ ' Yes, so 1 may be^ — -penny or twopenny jobs : will you 
Snd me work ?* I replied, ' That I could not seek pans to mend 
for him.* He went away with his money. Had I positively chal- 
lenged this man, the first question with the annual ofiBcers would 
liave been, ' What is your family ?' * There are six of us/ it 
RTOuld be replied. * What a family for a poor man to maintain !' 
sxclaim the overseers ; * let him have the money.' The overseers 
ire in perpetual fear of a man with his wife and family coming 
into the workhouse. They usually say, in such a case as this, 
^ We pay 4f. per head for their keep in the workhouse ; here is 
six times 4f. — ^what a diSerence this is ! Let us keep them out at 
all risks.' We have had instances of sawyers leaving their work 
and paying men to work for them, whilst they came and got relief. 
Within these few days we found out the case of a cabinet-maker 
named Baylis, working for a Mr. Edwards in Lambeth Walk, and 
at the same time receiving 69. &d, per week from us, under a pre- 
tence that he was out of work. In fact, such discoveries are per- 
petual. 

*^ Does the practice of obtaining out-door relief extend amongst 
respectable classes of mechanics, whose work and means of living 
are tolerably good ? — I am every week astonished by seeing per- 
sons come whom I never thought would have come. The greater 
number of our out-door paupers are worthless people ; but still the 
number of decent people who ought to have made provision for 
themselves, and who come, is very great, and increasing. One 
brines another; one member of a family brings the rest of a 
family* Thus I find, in two days' relief, the following names : — 
< John Arundell, a sawyer, a^ed 55, his son William, aged 22, 
a wire-drawer ; Ann Harris, 58, her husband is in Greenwich 
Hospital ; her son John and his wife also come separately, so does 
their son, a lad aged 18, a smith.' Thus we have pauper father, 
pauper wife, pauper son, and pauper grandchildren frequently 
applying on the same relief-day. One neighbour brings another. 
Not long since a very young woman, a widow, named Cope, who 
is not more than 20 years of age, applied for relief ; she had only 
one child. After she had obtained relief, I had some suspicion 
that there was something about this young woman not like many 
others. I spoke to her, and pressed her to tell me the real truth 
as to how so decent a young woman as herself came to us for 
relief: she replied that she was * gored^ into it. That was her 
expression. I asked her what she meant by being gored into it. 
She stated, that where she was living there were only five cottages, 
snd that the inhabitants of four out of five of these cottages were 
receiving relief, two from St Saviour's and two firom Newington 
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ptmh. Tbey iMd told her that ftbe WM nol iKiftkf of Imsg k 
the seine piece iiiile« ihe obtmioed relief toe. I w«s co«* 
pletely satisfied of the troth of her stalemeot by inquiry. Her 
caodoor induced me to give her &t., and I oiEHed her a reoeptioe 
in the house for herself and child. The conseqoenoe was we nenr 
heard any more of her." 

The most experienced witnesses dedare, that the only teit of 
the merits of such cases is, by taking them wholly on the pamk. 
The parish officers of St. James's, Westminster, state, that " oa 
one occasion, in the month of November last, upwards ofjifljf psa- 
pers were oflfered admission into the workhouse, in lieu of giving 
them out-door relief, and that of that number only /imr accepted 
the oflfer ;" and that since then the same system has been pursued 
in a number of instances, and attended with a similar result. 

Mr. John Myles, a very experienced officer, states* that the 
city parishes are in general very wealthy, and do not make the 
requisite inquiries. The frauds, too, are of a nature which can* 
not be detected in the present state of things, except by acci- 
dent. One mode of working the fraud is by a combination of 
this sort: — ^There are three okl women, for instance, one lesidiDg 
in Cripplegate, one in St. Sepulchre's, one in Bisbopsgate, or io s 
different part of the town. These three women will lay their 
beads together, and agree to acknowledge each other as resideatii 
by which they are enabled to obtain relief from several diSsrest 
parishes, by giving a different residence to each parish where they 
claim relief. Thus, when the officer makes inquiry at the home 
of the old woman in Bishopsgate, whether Mary Jones, the old 
woman of Cripplegate, lives there ? the old woman at BishoM- 
gato says, ' Yes, she does ; we live together ; she is a worlov 
creature, and in a very necessitous condition, and has sui- 
feritfl vor^ severely.' The old woman of Cripplegate will go and 
lo^lge at times with her friend at Bishopsgate, in order to give s 
colour to her statement and make other persons corroborate it; 
and so on with the others. By accident, I once detected a mso 
who was an inmate of Lambeth workhouse, and at the same time 
receiving a pension of 5s. a week from our parish, and St. a week 
from St. John's, Hackney*. I constandy hear of these frauds io 
the other parishes/' 

Mr. Miller, the assistant-overseer of St. Sepulchre's parish, 
I/>ndon, where the rate -receivers now equal in number the rate- 
payers, says, with respect to the out-door relief, *'No industry, 
no inspection^ no human skill will prevent gross impositions under 

. * Sinos this evicbncs was given, one oaie has simesied befbre the pabliB, 
w wbMh a man deftauded fimrteen difiiireat padshes in the iptlNpo^ 
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this mode of relief. From the very nature of it tberp most be an 
immense deal of fraud." 

The Rev. Mr. Whately said^ in advising parish ofBcers : — 
<' Never flinch at the expense ; you are ruining yourselves by not 
taking the parties wholly upon the parish, and subjecting them 
to strict regulations.'' The same gentleman contends that all 
out-door relief ought to be given in kind, so long as such a mode 
of relief is retained. The best effects followed the discontinuance 
of money allowance in his parish of Cookham, which is now 
nearly dispauperized *• 

ST. LAWRENCE, READING. 
In this parish 



In 
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* He stated in his evidence the following case, to serve as an example of 
the effects of the change of system, in respect to out-door relief bv raooaj 
payments. A man, who went by the name of Webb, was banged for hors^ 
stealing. He left a widow and several small children. The widow applie4 
to the select vestry for relief the week after his execution. It was suspected 
that they possessed resources which would enable them to provide for their 
own wants, without parochial relief ; and in consequence of this suspicion, 
the vestiy ordered them to come to the workhouse three times a week for 
such relief in kind as was deemed necessary. The woman begged to bt 
allowed the money, or less money than the value of the bread, — which was 
refused. The result was that she never applied, and she never received any 
relief whatever. " In this case/' said he, *' as in almost all others, it would haw 
been utterly impossible for the pariah officers to have ascertained whether 
the pauper did or did not possess the suspected resources. Had relief such 
as was requested been readily granted, as it generally would, under the in- 
fluence of the feelings of pity, and from the impulse of a blind benevolence, 
or from the love of popularity, in appearing to vield to the demand fi>r assist* 
ance in a case so deeply affecting the svmpauiies ; or from a dread of nn« 
popularity, from the imputation of hard-heartedness " towards pow childrBBy 
who could not be supposed to participate in their father's crime ; *' or from tbs 
love of ease, and the want of firmness to refuse, — a wholb family would 
have been placed as paupers, or consumers of the labour of the industrious . 
the children of the woman would have been further demoralized, and ren- 
dered as miserable themselves as they would have been worthless and mis- 
chievous to others. The course of blind benevolence would have been real 
cruelty, and the extra indulgence applied for would moreover have been 
injustice towards the children of the meritorious, to whom the rule was ap- 
phed without relocation.** All the members of the family are well known 
to Mr. Whately, in whose parish they reside, and they are in a satisfactory 
and thriving condition : so that in this case, which will applv to all others, 
the pauper would have had the relief of the exact kind suitable, (i. e. breads 
not gin,) had it been absolutely necessary, but as it was unneoeesaryy was 
thrown on h«r own xesouoes. 



£. 


9. 


d. 


1444 








2464 








2859 








2912 
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The amount of real property in 1815 was 13^0512, 
The expenditure on the poor 

In 1804 
1815 
1821 
1830 

The churchwardens of this parish could give me no informa- 
tion ; but they stated that the governor of the workhouse knew 
everything about parish affairs, and that he was the only person 
who could give me full information. 

I began my inquiries of the governor by asking him what quao- 
tity of food he gave to those under his charge ? — ** Quantity I whv, 
a bellyful. We never stint them. I stand by the children myself, 
and see that they have a bellyful three times a-day." 

" What descriptions of food do you give them ? — Good whole- 
some victuals as anybody would wish to taste. You shall taste 
it yourself. We give them all meat three times a week. The 
working men have a bellyful. We never weigh anything, and 
there is no stint, so as they do not waste anything. Then they 
have good table beer and eood ale." 

^* How many paupers have you generally in your workhouse? 
—From forty to fifty." 

" And what is the quantity of meat usually consumed weekly 
by that number ? — Seldom less than 150 pounds of meat'' 
.. *• Do you find them in tobacco or snuff? — No, Sir; but if they 
get a few pence, or if their friends choose to give it them, we do 
no debar them from anything, so long as they do not make beasts 
of themselves." 

I requested to be shown the house. Everything appeared re- 
markaoly cleanly and in good order. He requested my particu- 
lar attention to the goodness and cleanliness of the sheets and bed* 
ding, and the general comfort. He dilated on the quality of the 
bread, which he showed me. He also gave me some of the table 
beer and ale to taste. I must do him the justice to state that it 
was excellent. The table beer was such as in the metropolis is 
called table ale. But besides these liquors for the use of the pau- 
pers, he produced a third specimen, still superior, of which I 
tasted. This was a most potent beverage. It was two years old ; 
and he said he generally reserved it for the overseers after the 
performance of a '' dry day's work." The paupers themselves 
appeared to be very strong and healthy, and the children the most 
so of any that I had observed in the district. He pointed out to 
me one pauper, a remarkable hale^ooking man, of 63, who had 
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rith bis wife, been on tbe parisb more ihan 40 years, and in all 
probability would live more than half that time longer on their 
charge. The governor, it appeared, had been a farmer many 
rears ago. I fl^ed him — 

«« Do yon think the condition of these paupers better or worse 
ban the condition of the agricultural labourers thirty or forty years 
Ago ? — ^A great deal better off than the labourers forty years ago." 

" Than the agricultural labourers of any class ? — ^x es, sir, I 
know they are a great deal better off." 

** And what is the present condition of the independent la- 
bourers, as compared with that of the labourers at the time you 
DQention ? I think they are not quite so well off To be sure, 
they got less wages, and clothing was dearer : they only got 1», 
a week. But then, on the other hand, they only paid 8cL for the 
gallon loaf. I think they were better oS. There are too many 
labourers now, and labour is more uncertain than it was then." 

** I may say, then, that not only is the condition of those under 
your care better, as regards food, clothing, lodging and comfort, 
than the labourers who toil out of doors ; but that they are under 
no uncertainty, and have no anxiety about providing for them- 
selves ? — Yes, Sir, you may say that. You may say, too, that 
they are better off than one-half of the rate-payers out of the 
house. I know the rate-payers; I know what it is to be a rate- 
payer ; and I know that a great many of them are worse off." 

In the course of my inspection of the workhouse, I observed 
that the men's rooms were all locked. I inquired the cause of 
this-^that they may not come in and lie down before bed-time. 

** That is, I suppose, that they may not escape from their work? 
— No, Sir, we have no work here, even for those that might 
work : it is that they may not come up here and lollop about, 
and roll about in their beds after dinner, or when they are tired 
of doing nothing." 

** How does this sort of life agree with them on their first en- 
trance ?— Wonderfully well, in general Sometimes, when they 
come in very low, and on the brink of starvation, the great change 
in the way of living is too much for them ; but when they get over 
the change they go on surprisingly. Their friends, when they 
have any, come in to see them, and have sometimes been quite 
surprised at the change, and hardly knew them again, they were 
looking so well. We had an old woman brought in not long ago ; 
she was so very low and feeble, that you would have thought it 
impossible she could live long ; but now she is one of the most 
active women of her age, and will live, I dare say, a great niany 
years more ; they will say themselves they never were so well off 
before. There are some^ it is true, who cannot bear even our regu- 
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U uA prefer the dog's life of boagtr aini Itbfity ; but ii 
geoeiml tbey never leave us." 

Id answer to mv ioterrogativesy as to the ^^neral cbaraicter ef 
the inmates, he declared that the great lyugority of th^m vtm 
undeserving characters, who had been reduced to poverty by im- 
piovidence or vice. 

The male and female paupers were separated in the night, but 
in the day the young girls, and the mothers of bastard childreo, 
and all classes, might meet and converse together in tbe yard. 

On examining the books containing the list of th^ out-pauperi, 
I found the management equally characteristic ; out<-door pavpeis 
having nearly the same amount of wages allowed them withoal 
work, that could have been obtained by independent labourers by 
hard work: the pauper having in addition to the money pay«epts, 
frequent allowances of clothes from the parish, and payments on 
account of rent, and *' other advantages.'^ I made inquiry into 
the case of the persons by the same name first presented on open- 
ing the book, when I found them to consist of a pauper fiunily of 
three generations, the whole of whom received upwards of lOOL 
per annum from the parish. The parents of the pauper stock 
were described as remarkably hale old people in the workbouMb 
who had lived on the parish upwards of 40 years. The father wu 
the man who had been pointed out to me, as an instance of tbs 
care taken of the inmates, he having lived so long and so well oa 
the parish. I took down their names in the order which exhibits 
the genealogy of the living pauper family :— 

1 t 

Bbbnn, Pater = Bbbnn, Mater. 

3 4 6 ^ 7 \ u 

John Bbbnn. Fa ak. Bbbnit et Uxor. Cbai. BaawN et Uxor. Mabt Bsfvit— f^mt. 

\ 10 a 12 13 

Baawir. Baairir. Basvv. BaawK. Baavir. 



,( J 3 I i 3 J 1 

Pjkcua. PAcaaa. Pacsib. PAcaaa. PAcaaa. PAcaaa. Pacxbb. pACUt* 

I asked the governor how this last and most widely^spreading 
branch arose ? ** That," said he, '* was one of our overseer's doings. 
I warned him against it, but he would do it. Brenn's daughter 
became pregnant by a weaver, named Packer, and the overseer 
made him marry her ; and see what the parish has got by it i^-* 



I 
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eight more mouths to fp^ 911984x1 wd eight more backs to find 
clothes for." 

^' How many more paupers do you consider the parish may 
receive from this said stock P — ^Two or three score, perhaps.*' 

The progenitors lived in the workhouse at an expense of not 
loss than lOs. per week (the average expense of the inmates, 
children included, beine about 5f. per week each), Charles Brenn, 
who was an out-parishioner, received Is. 6d, per week, besides 
shoes and stockings; Francis Brenn received os.6d. per week; 
John Brenn is a mechanic, I believe a weaver, at present resident 
in London, and had 3s. a week sent to him, — on what ground 
except as a patrimonial claim, on what evidence except his own 
statement that he wanted it, and must return to the parish if it 
were not sent to him, I was unable to ascertain. Packer, for him- 
lelf and family, received 13s. a-week of the parish, and '* va« 
rious other advantages." I inquired with respect to the out-door 
paupers in general, as well as with respect to this pauper family, 
m particular, whether they got no additional *' relief" from charita- 
ble foundations and benevolent people ? — " Yes," said the gover- 
nor, *^ we have a great many benevolent people in this town, and 
they help. There is always something or other given ; a great deal 
of coal is given away, and the churchwardens give away linen/'—* 
He admitted, in answer to further inquiries, that the greatest im- 
positions were practised on the most humane people. One of the 
paupers had declared to him, that he had as many as six shirts at 
a time given to him by different benevolent people. It was inti- 
mated that, as a matter of course, these things went to the pawn- 
shop for drink. He expressed an opinion that coals were the 
best commodity to give away — ^' as coals cannot be pawned I" 

On inspecting the accounts of the disbursements, I found that 
the supplies of meat and various other commodities were pur* 
chased of different tradesmen. This was done to ** give each 
tradesman a fair advantage/' and " that they might have no 
ground of complaint.** For the same reason it was a rule never 
lo buy anything out of the parish. The overseers are mostly 
small tradesmen. 

The governor ''could not make it out," but the poor's-rates 
were increasing : they were St. 6d. in the pound the last half 
year, and a 4«. 6d. rate must be called for, for the next half year, 
and the parish was already 2002. in debt.**'' Something," said 
he, '' must be done." 
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ST. GILES'S, READING. 

In my visit to this workhouse, I was accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Milman. I stated to the governor of this workhouse that 
the governor of St. Lawrence's workhouse had declared that the 
paupers in that house were better taken care of than the paupen 
in any other parish in the town. ^' But we, Sir,^' said the 
governor of St. Giles's workhouse, " gives ours one hot-meat 
dinner a week more than they do in St. Lawrence parish." 
'' And what quantity do you give them at each meal ? — ^We have 
never any stint." — On such an examination as I was able to 
ive of the accounts of commodities supplied to the workhouse, 

was satisfied that this was the case. The beverage of the 
paupers was table-beer and ale. Four hogsheads of beer, and 
about 36 gallons of ale, were brewed in the workhouse from 
10 bushels of malt. They had two generations of paupers on 
the parish. When people were once on the parish, and in the 
workhouse, it was remarked they never got them off except by 
death. When the girls who were old enough were got out to 
service, they frequently went back to the workhouse complain- 
ing that they were badly treated, — meaning that they had not 
been so well treated as in the workhouse. These girls, when they 
returned, were in consequence made to wear a linsey*wooIsey 
gown, and a close cap, which prevented their hair being seen. 
This, it was imagined, would operate to deter them from throw- 
ing themselves so readily out of their places. Their conduct was 
too frequently wanton and improper. The able-bodied paupers, 
who were mostly out-paupers, were idle and dissolute, and the 
parish officers could never manage with pauper labour. The 
farmers of that parish got work from '^ foreigners," as they could 
not rely on pauper labour. 

The house, though not so airy as the workhouse of St Law- 
rence's parish, seemed to be regulated much in the same manner. 
The children were very hale and clean. There appeared to be 
the proper separation by n^ht, but by day the society in the court* 
yard was indiscriminate, in the course of my examination of the 
place, the governor more than once volunteered a repetition of his 
statement, that they gave one hot dinner a week more than in St 
Lawrence's parish. 

The allowances of money to the out-poor did not appear to be 
as considerable. There was, he told me, a vast deal of charity in 
the parish, of which the out-door paupers partook ; fuel, and food, 
and clothes were given away in great quantities. The pawnshops, 
he said, were full of the clothes given away by benevolent people. 

All the labourers in that parish sent to the workhouse for caudle 
when their wives lay in, and 5f . each was given them on the occa* 
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sioo. Benevolent people also gave caudle ; and a society in which 
there were young as well as old ladies, provided the labourers' 
wives with linen ; a pair of sheets were given to the woman, 
and a set of baby linen was provided for the child. One half of 
the linen was left with the woman for the use of the child, the 
other half was returned to the society. 

After some delay I have obtained the following copy of the 
accounts of the expenditure for the maintenance of 62 paupers in 
the workhouse of the Parish of St. Giles, during three months :-— 

AN ACCOUNT of Provisions, Clothing, &c^ used in St Giles's Workhouse, 

from 1st of August to 31st of October, 1832. 



Of whom pnxeliaaed. 



Mr. Tliomas Champion • 

Mr. VlTiiliam Cotterell . . 
Mr. Webb . . . 

a . . . 

Mr. Ferris .... 
Mr. WilliAm Champion 



Artielet. 









Mr. Wren • 

• • 
Mr. Steward 



• a 






Mrs. Slaughter • . . . 
Messrs. Fhilbrick • . . 
Mr. John Smith . • . . 



• • 









8 sacks of flour. 

7 do. do.. • 

88 lbs.6ac0fi^ • 

114 .. beef. • • 

92 .. do. . . . 

2 tons of coal . 
8lj^lb8. baam • . 
2cwt.3qr.201b.cheese 
131 lbs. lard 
56 

1 . 
56 

4 

1 

5 



soap . . . 

mmiard • 

sugar • • 

tea a . • 

gwgtr 

ttarck . • 

1 bushel of salt . 

2 cwt. 26i lbs. cheese 

204 lbs.be«f . . . 



211 ..do. . . • 
314 . . bacon . . 

2 bushels of salt 

3 lbs. arrow root 

3 . . »ago . . . 
322 .a bacon . . 
136 . • do. • • 

1 sack of beans. 
Leather ... a 

1 bushel of oatmeal . 

4 lbs./ea . . . 
\ ,. do. ... 

2 • • coffee . • 
1 • a pepper • • 



Price. 



f. <<. 

48 per sack. 

40 

7i per lb. . 

5 

6 

26 per ton 

6^ per lb. 

50 per cwt. 

7i per lb. 

64 per cwt. 
lb. 



• • • 

• •• 



• •• 



• • 



1 6 per 

6 
5 6 

1 6 

11 

1 9 
46 per cwt. . 

5 per lb. 

5 

7i ... 

1 9 perbush. 

2 6 per lb. . • 

1 

7J ... 

7j ... 

23 per sack . 
.... 

15 per buvh. . 

5 per lb. . . 

6 

2 4 
2 6 

Carried forward . 



Amoant. 



£. fa 

19 4 
14 

2 15 

2 7 

2 6 

2 12 

2 2 

7 6 6 

8 3 

1 12 



d. 



6 


5 



1 

1 8 
1 2 






5 

4 
4 




6 


6 
7 
9 





10 
4 
1 



1 

4 

1 

2 11 

5 

7 11 
9 9 9 
3 6 

7 

3 

1 

5 

3 



5 14 

15 

1 
6 
4 



6 

3 






8 



2 6 



105 4 



• The articles marked in iialict would, under a stiict diet, for the able-bodied 
be deemed superfluihes. If beef is consumed by able-bodied town pauper^ bacon 
emaot be neoMsary. 



Me. OhaduMet lUf^ 



Of m\am pturhmt^ 


Articles. 


THosi 










£. t. i. 






Brobgfat tip • 


10& 4 • 


Sir. Jolin Smitli . • . . 


1 lb. att9pic§ • • • . 


2f. ^d, ... 


2 € 


• • • • 


56 .. tugtar . . . . 


($ 


1 8 (T 


• • • • 


40}.. butter . . . . 


104 ... 


1 15 5 


• • • • 


6 doien candles . . 


C 3 ptrdos. . 


1 17 i 


• • • • 


llb.6/ife 


2 per lb. • . 


2 


• • • • 


2 cwt. 1 or. Sib. cheese 
734 lbs. taeon • • . . 


59 per cwt. . 


« 19 i 


• • •* 


7 per lb. . . 


9 2 1« 


• ■ • • 


o3 • • 00. • • • • • 


7 


2 8 5 


Mr. HeaiT Johnson • . 


142 .. beef 


6 


3 11 


# 


63 • • do. • • • • • 


5i ... 


1 8 10 


Messrs. WilUts& Bland 


54 gallons of beer . . 


6 per ffall. . 
18 per barrel 


1 7 


• • • • 


1 barrd do. • • 


18 


•• • • 


2 do. do. • • . 


18 


1 16 


Mr. John Champion • • 


6 sacks of flour. . . 


44 per sack. . . 


13 4 


• • • • 


2 do. do. . . . 


44 


4 8 


• • • • 


1 bushel of bread . . 


11 4 per bush.. 


11 4 


Mr. ftannister . • • • . 


235 lbs. beef • • . • 


5 per lb. . . 


4 17 11 




174 do. 4 • . • '• . 


5 


3 12 6 


Mr. Ayres •••*•• 
Mr. W. Truss . • • • . 


2 tons of coal . • • 


26 per ton . . 


2 12 


1 bushel of bread . . 


10 8 per bush. . 


10 8 


fl • • • 
Mr. Pratt * 


67ilbs. of 6ar(m . . . 
Couin •••.... 


7 per lb. . . 

. . • . 


1 19 4 
16 


Messrs; Letdiwotth • . 


Clothes. • 


.... 


6 16 6 


Mr. l>urbridge . • . « 


1 bushel of bread. • 


10 8 per bush. . 


10 8 


Mr. Eobioson 


10 malt . . 


9 6 


4 15 




10 lbs. hops . • • . 


1 8 perlb. . . 


16 8 


Mr. Holly 4 


2 tons of coal . . . 


27 per ton. . 


2 14 1 


179 5 8 



It may be observed, that in this one bill there are four different 
tnttlesmeiii Messrs. Webb, Wren, Johnson, and Bannister, who 
supply *^ beef/' and four different tradesmen^ Cotterell, Cham* 
pion, Steward, and Smith, who supply <* bacon^'' for the con-* 
sutoption of the paupers in the workhouse. A similar practice 
prevails in most of the parishes. The governor of St. Lawrence's 
workhouse assigned the prevalent reason for this distribution of 
the custom for the supply of the commodities, i. e., to give such 
tradesmen a " fair advantage," and to prevent complaints. In 
some places each tradesman in the parish supplies the goods ia 
his turn. Thus butcher A. supplies the meat this week, and B. 
the next week, and so on until all the butchers of the parish have 
had their turn. In nearly every instance I found the commodi* 
ties supplied unexceptionable, or superior in quality, and the 
prices what are called '* fair:'* that is to say, they never exceeded 
the retail price in the market, and were often somewhat below it. 

I could not readily ascertain the local market prices of the 
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Vftriotis commodities consumed in the tirorkhonses I visited, bnt I 
have very little doubt that it may be stated generally of the work- 
houses throughout the country, in all the smaller parishes, that, 
were the quantities of goods to be allowed to continue as at pre- 
sent, an enactment, providing that all goods for the workhouse 
should be supplied by contract, would save from 15 to 20 pet 
cent, (or whatever may be the difference between the retail and 
the wholesale prices of commodities) of the present expense of 
maintaining the in-door paupers. 

Id some instances, the parish officers stated, that the supply of 
eoods was by contract; but I generally fbund that, from the neg-* 
tect of proper publication, the contract was a mere form, as tm 
supplies were usually taken from tradesmen resident in the 
parish. In one parish, where the supply of bread for the parish 
was put out to contract, I found that the contract was held jointly 
by two bakers, who, being the only bakers in the parish, haa 
iigreed to divide the supply and settle the prices between them. 

The examination of this system developes a strong under-cur- 
rent in favour of profuse management and open vestnes. A very 
intelligent officer of a large parish in Berkshire, where this system 
WaH in operation, stated to me in his evidence, — 

'Mfthe legislature provides that the supply of goods for the 
tls6 of the poor in the workhouse shall be by contract^ we shall 
have a select vestry, (meaning an elective vestry,) and if we have 
it select vestry we shall have some reduction of the profusion and 
mismanagement, and a proportionate check to the increase of 
pauperism. On the present system, the smaller shopkeepers, 
who have always under their influence a number of the poorer 
rate-payers, and those of their own class, can get up a majority 
to carry anything in the open vestry, and prevent any efficient 
reform. ' 

Very great mischief appears to have been created by the am- 
biguity of the term * Select Vestry.' Where complaints have been 
made to me of the profusion prevalent in parishes under the go- 
vernment of open vestries, and I have asked of the witnesses 
whether no attempt has been made to obtain a select vestry, — the 
reply has usually been, that they would by no means resort to a 
form of government so much worse. I found that they understood 
the term select vestry to mean not an elective vestry, but a self- 
elected vestry, of the character of those which have been covered 
with so much opprobrium in the Metropolis. When the same 
witnesses have been asked, whether they thought any improve- 
ment in the administration of their funds would be effected by 
confiding it to a board elected by the whole of the rate-payers, 
they have usually stated that that was the Nerj totm oIisaxa.^- 
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meDt whidi they thought desirable to control the ezpeDditore of 
the money. In nearly every instance of the eovemment of 
parishes by open vestry, I found that practically the government 
was in the hands of a small body of parishioners ; the numben 
attending the vestry being usually a very small minority compared 
with the entire body of rate-payers; so that the management was, 
in these so-called open vestries, by a select body, often of the worst 
description, — namely, of those directly or indirectly interested in 
profuse expenditure. In one instance, where a parish is under 
the control of an open vestry, or a minority of the smaller rate- 

Kyers, it was admitted that the object of the '^ clamour and 
ickguardism'* which prevailed at the public meetings waste 
drive away the larger rate-payers. 

But though a crowd or a fluctuating body — i. e. an open vestry 
»— is utterly unfitted for detailed management, and though a repre- 
sentative committee or board may be the better instrument for 
economical management, these bodies are almost equally apt to 
degenerate into compact combinations of numbers of tradesmen, 
bound together by mutual local interests. Here and there a few 
persevering individuals thwart these interests, — which can only be 
withstood by constant exertion and public attention, and by exte- 
rior securities. 

Mr. Richmond, one of the guardians of the poor in St. Luke's 
parish, Middlesex, stated, that *'in compliance with our local act, 
some of the articles of consumption, in the parish, are advertised 
for in the public papers to be supplied by contract or tender, fiut 
there was no such provision for nearly two-thirds of the commo- 
dities supplied. When I came into office it was a recognised 
principle, that the purchase of these commodities should be con- 
fined to the tradesmen of the parish. The effects of the patronage 
incident to purchases of goods, to the amount of upwards of twenty 
thousand per annum, from shopkeepers within the parish — patron- 
age exercised by a board, who are themselves tradesmen or shop- 
keepers, or connected with shopkeepers, — may well be conceived. 
For several years I have contended, but unsuccessfully, for the 
universal application of the principle, that contracts should be taken 
from those who made the lowest tenders, wherever they resided, 
provided they gave the requisite securities for the due performance 
of the contract. On investigating the purchases of goods within the 
parish, I found that some of the charges were upwards of forty per 
cent, above the market prices. Whatever opposition may be made 
against an extensive or efficient reform, or generalization of the 
management of the funds for the relief of the poor, will be based 
on the retention of the parochial patronage and power. Although 
such a motive will never be ostensibly avowed, I have do 
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loubt they will even assume that extended management will be 
Qore profuse than their own." 

The following is the governor's list of the paupers by whom the 
provisions described in the preceding account were consumed : — 

PAUPERS in the Workhooie from 1st of August to 31 st of October, 1832. 



16 Mbv :— 

Names. 
Abbott, Thomas • 
Bftteman, Thomu. 
Hawkins, Thomas. 
Uoyd, Ctoorge . . 
liOi^ William • 
Purker, James • • 
Pitman^ Thomas 
Poooek, Austin. . 
Plumrldge, Joseph 
Prior, James . • 
S^ngg^ Joseph • 
Stereos, Samnel • 
Ware, WilUam 
Weddd, ^iniUam . 
West, Daniel . . 
WeUman, Francis • 



Age. 
69 
79 
S3 



78 



61 
43 
22 
34 

71 
]9 
63 
43 
76 



19 Wombn: — 

Names. 
Boult, Margaret 
Bawtree, Sarah 
Clack, Amelia . 
Bowslier, Hannah 
Dell, Sarah . 
Dyer, Hannah • 

Ooddard, 

(roddard, Sarah 
Green, Sarah . 
Hudson, Mary . 
Higgs, Jane 
Knight, Catherine 
Mitchell, Mary 
Washbourn, Mary 
Wicks, Elizalieth 
Walters, Jane . 
Wren, Elizabeth 
Perry, Frances . 
Perry, Sarah . . 



Age. 
32 
23 
66 
21 
50 
68 
76 
36 
52 
73 
23 
52 
40 
58 
52 
45 
28 
58 
52 



O'BoTt:— 
« NaflMt. 

Applegath, Richard 

Applifath, Thomas 

Brootts, James 

Baskerrille, John 

Harris, James • 

Pkrr, Robert • 

ScofieU, James 

Sweetsor, John 

Ware, Charles . 



Age. 

9 

8 

10 

9 

15 

20 

15 

13 

11 



18 OlRLSS— 

Names. 
Aldrig^, Eliza . • 
Applegath, Charlotte 
Billinger, Mary 
Dell, Eliza . . 
Harris, Ann 
Messenger, Ann 
Pile, Esther . 
Penny, Caroline 
Penny, Sophia • 
Penny, Eliza . 
Patey, Elizabeth 
Porter, Elizabeth 
Sweetsur, Elizabeth 
Sweetsur, Mary 
Spraggs, Rose • 
Ware, Mary 
Ware, Caroline 
Webb, Mary . 



Age 

19 

10 

15 

9 

13 

19 

U 

10 

8 

6 

5 

9 

11 

9 

6 

18 

10 

12 



It appears by the governor's return, that the weekly con- 
imption of these paupers, the majority of whom are old men. 
Id females, and young children, is upwards of three pounds 
f meat, including a large proportion of bacon, one pound of 
bich, as food, is usually considered to be equal to one pound 
ad a quarter of meat. 1 have compared the diet of the paupem 
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in this small parish with that of the paiipers in one of the lai^ 
metropolitan parishes (Lambeth), where the allowance of food is 
deemed mischievously profuse. In Lambeth workhouse the 
allowance of food is, to the adults^ seven ounces of meat (clear of 
bone when cooked) three days each week. The quantity con- 
sumed by the same number of paupers as those in St. Giles's 
workhouse, Reading, would^ according to the Lambeth diet table, 
be in three months ...... 1274 lbs. 

The quantity actually consumed by the paupers at 
Reading (allowing a loss of nearly one-third in cooking 
and for bone) is, during the same period 2399 lbs. 

showing a waste or over supply of 1125 lbs. during: the thirteen 
weeks, which, during the year, makes a- loss of 4600*11)0-. unaaeces- 
sarily consumed by 62 paupers. 



It has appeared to me, that the force of the temptatlott'tD' pau- 
perism and crime can be duly estimatedi or satiafactorily ac- 
counted for, only by means of a closer inquiry than has hithertb been 
instituted, into the condition and modes of living of the indepen- 
dent and hard-working classes, as compared with the condition 
and modes of living of those who, without labouring, or with less 
labour, are supplied with the fruits of labour. The importance of 
this relative view of the condition of the paupers and independent 
labourers is indeed indicated by every witness who hss had mach 
experience in parishes or districts affording wide fields fbr observ- 
ation. 

Mr. Wall, the vestry-clerk of St. Luke''s, Middlesex,— ip parish 
with a population of 46,000, and a work-house coQUnining 600 
paupers, and a proportionate number- of out-dooit pbory* — was 
asked — 

*' What is your opinion of the presenf characters of the paupers 
in your district ? — Many of them are hereditary paupers ; and it 
is found a most difficult thing, when a person has once become a 
pauper, to emancipate him from that condition. The majority of 
the other paupers have been reduced to a state of pauperism by 
improvidence or by vicious habits, rather than by unavoidable 
causes. Many of them might now obtain work if they were 
sober. Many of the mechanics now chargeable to the parish pre- 
viously had wages, from which (hey might have made adequate 
provision for their later years. But even the reflecting amongst 
them are well aware, (and state it when remonstrated with^) that 
there is a sure provision for them and their families, do what 
they will. That provision is a better maintenance, better foad^ 
(ma better lodging than the poor working people or mecAoittcr 
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generally have. Able-bodied persons are anxious to come info flie 
workhouse. Persona who come into the house in consequence of 
sickness or accident, find the mode of living so good or so mvch 
better than they expected^ that they are anxious and endeavour 
TO REMATN THERE. Under these circumstances, it in not sur- 
prising that these persons will not deny themselves any indulgence 
for the sake of making a provision for the future. The reckless- 
ness of the people in indulgence is quite frightful." 

Mr. Drouet, the resident governor of Lambeth workhouse, who 
had also been the governor of Gosport workhouse, stated — 

•* I know the condition of the poorer of the independent work- 
ing men. I can speak more particularly of the condition of those 
at Gosport, as I have been in the habit of going round collecting 
with the overseers there ; and I can state, from what I have 
seen, that the poorer of the rate-payers fared worse than the 
paupers in the workhouse of that place. I have seen a very 
poor rate-payer dining on potatoes, and that for days together ; 
and I have gone back to the workhouse, and helped to serve 
the paupers there with meat and with dinners comparatively 
sumptuous. 

•' Have you seen the poor rate-payers doing without such 
things as beer and butter ? — ^The very poor rate-payers hardly 
ever think of such things, unless it be on the Sunday. I have 
known the rate-payer, if he is a poor agricultural man, go out in 
a morning with a bottle of water and a piece of bread (perhaps a 

EoundV made of flour with the bran in it, and when he returned 
ome ne Would expect a supper of ])otatoes, with a little skimmed 
milk thrown over it ; this skimmed milk was perhaps given him 
by the neighbouring farmer. This is common in the country 
dbout Gosport, and also in Bedfordshire and Northamptonshire. 
" What was the comparative fare of the pauper in the work- 
house at Gosport ? — I can state, with respect to Grosport, that 
although the fare is much more scanty than that of other parishes, 
there being no butter or beer allowed, yet it is much better than 
that of the labourer out of the house. The man in the house gets 
more meat, more food of every sort ; he is sure of a hot break- 
fast being prepared for him, without the trouble of cooking it ; 
he is also sure of a hot dinner ; he is better clothed, and better 
lodged, and sleeps better, and works less time, and does less al- 
together. When a poor family has once been driven into the 
workhouse, the proof they give of its being better is, that they 
never can be got out of it. There are very few instances of 
their getting away. I have heard them express their regret, when 
they nrst come in, that they had not come in sooner. I have 
ileard this too ftom people whom I had before heard pitying thQ> 
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poor people in the workhouse, and hoping they should never 
come to such a state of things themselves. Amongst several T;\ho 
have been striving to keep out of the workhouse, when one part 
of them have been driven in, their representations of its superior 
comfort have induced the rest to come in. This was the case at 
Gosport. 

" Is your dietary at Lambeth much higher than at Grosport? 
— Considerably higher. In Lambeth they have beer, and butter, 
and sugar ; they have also more meat^ and the women have as 
much as the men. They have five feasts in the year: a pea-feast, 
a bean-feast^ two mutton-feasts, and a plum-pudding-feast. In 
Newington, Mr. Mott was bound to give salmon once when in 
season, and mackerel once." 

Mr. Charles Mott, who has been many years concerned in the 
management of several other very populous parishes, and is now 
the contractor for the maintenance of the poor of Lambeth work- 
house, illustrates this state of things by other facts which he ad- 
duces in his examination subsequently given in this selection. 

Mr. Joseph John Hubbard, who has been accustomed to trans- 
act the parochial business of six parishes in the city of London, 
in speaking of attractions of workhouses, gave the following in- 
stance of their force : — *' I know one instance where a stoat, 
able-bodied man, who had been a mechanic, having got into a 
workhouse, became so fond of it that he never would stir out of it, 
if he could help it, and kept there with his wife and children. 
An annuity of about 100^ a-year was left to him ; but he was so 
lost to every feeling of independence, or rather so much alive to 
the comforts of a workhouse, that even with this annuity he would 
not quit the parish (St. Stephen, Coleman Street.) We continu- 
ally took him before the magistrate for riotous conduct, and re- 
fusing to work, but he repeatedly told the magistrate that he never 
would work — that no one should make him ; and, in short, that 
he would do as he liked, which was to remain in the workhouse. 
The parish received so much of this man's dividend as was 
wanted to reimburse them, and he continued upon the parisbi 
having his wife and children constantly in the house.'' 

The concurrent testimony of numerous witnesses to the same 
effect might be stated. 

I have endeavoured to ascertain from several of the magistrates 
who are advocates for the allowance system, or for the regulation 
of wages, in what way the labouring man within their districts 
expends for his maintenance the sum which they have declared 
to be the minimum expenditure, to sustain life ? Some of these 
gentlemen admitted that they did not know ) others stated that 
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they laid it down as a general rule^ that a labouring man must 
have bread and meat ; but whether three or four loaves of bread, 
whether a pound or a pound and a half of meat, constituted the 
least quantity requisite as food for a given period, none of them 
could state. Several promised to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject, when I asked them how they could safely set aside the 
decisions of the parish officers^ or (ietermine with due precision 
what was the minimum allowance of money for the labouring 
man's subsistence, unless they knew how many commodities were 
absolute necessaries for him, and the exact quantity and the price 
of each. 

Whilst complaining of the effects of the beer-shops established 
under Mr. Goulburn's Act, the same magistrates have frequently 
stated that habits of drunkenness prevailed with the whole of the 
labourers within their districts, and that these labourers were 
accustomed to carouse during one or two days in the week, 
gambling and indulging in the most vicious habits. Having re- 
ceived evidence that so large a proportion of the agricultural 
poor*rate is expended in aid of wages, I have been startled by the 
declarations that the habits of dissipation had become so pre- 
valent. In answer to further inquiries, I have received assur- 
ances that the habit is general ; that there are few, if any, 
exceptions. I have again asked whether the exceptions are 
formed of those who received parochial relief, and I have been 
assured (and satisfactory evidence has been adduced to me), that 
the agricultural labourers receiving poor's-rates in aid of wages 
ore to be found at the beer-shops as frequently at least as the 
independent labourers. The questions which have appeared to 
me naturally to follow are, — Do you consider beer or gin a 
necessary oi life to the paupers? — if it be admitted that beer is 
a necessary of life to the independent labourers, the quantity 
required for intoxication can hardly be necessary ; ought you not 
then to ascertain and deduct the amount of money spent in 
drunken revelry ? As it must be presumed (hat a man pays for 
the beer he drinks at the beer-shops, (which beer is not deemed 
absolutely necessary for his subsistence,) is it not clear that you 
have not arrived at the minimum allowance ? If, for example, 
you order wages to be made up to a man to the amount of nine 
shillings a week, and you find that he gets drunk one or two days 
in the week, and that his excess of drink costs him two shillings 
a week, since he actually lives on seven shillings a week, does he 
not prove by so living that seven is all that he really requires ? 

It was observed by Colonel Page, one of his Majesty's deputy 
lieutenants for Berks, in his communications with me, that the 
magistrates, from their ignorance of the habits of the labouring 
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^las^esy are extremely unfit judges as to the amount of felief^o 
be administered. ^* To a gentleman/' said lie^ '' a shiUiug ap- 
pears an extremely small sum, but it often procures two, or even 
three days' subsistence to 9 labouring man ; and hence the moflt 
benevolent men commonly make the most profuse and injurious 
allowances*." 

A magistrate, who takes great interest in the welfare of the 
poor, and another gentleman^ both of whom are trustees of the 
savings-bank at Reading, in answer to my inquiries as to the 
description of labourers who were depositors in that bank, ex- 
pressed their conviction that no agricultural labourers, or at least, 
not more than one or two, were to be found amongst them ; as it 
was concluded that their wages would not enable them to lay by 
anything. Having ascertained that a number of the labourers ia 
Cookham parish were depositors in the savings-bank at Maideo- 
Jiead, I was not satisfied with this information, and requested the 
secretary of the Reading savings-bank to examine the books of 
the institution, and inform me whether there were no agricultuial 
labourers connected with it. His return was, that he found 
amongst the depositors — 

" 98 agricultural labourers, having deposits to the amount of 
8753/. 17s. 2d, averaging to each depositor upwards of 38/." 

I made a similar request of the secretary of the savings-bank 
at Newbury, where I learned that, out of 593 depositors, the great 
majority of whom were of the labouring classes, there were — 

138 agricultural labourers, whose total deposits^ ^5572 

amounted to / 

3 thatchers 209 

2 shepherds 74 

4 woodmen 365 

It appears also from an official return, that there are at present 
647 depositors in the savings-bank at Abingdon, *' out of which 
(the secretary states) about 100 are agricultural labourers, but 
we have never distinguished that labourer from any other," 

* I have found the same opinion stated in the following terms, in his work 
on the poor-laws:—*' Unfortunately the magistrates, by whom these abuses 
are to be corrected, bring to the decision of questions between the overseers 
and the poor, feelings, which, though highly honourable to themselves, are 
frequently not controlled by that discrimination which previous acquaintance 
with the subject requires, and habits of expense, from their stations in life 
necessarily formed upon a scale higher than that required for the necessary 
and even comfortable subsistence of the day-labourer; and hence, their inter- 
ference has in many cases hitherto tended rather to .encourage than correct 
Aiismanagement and imprevidenoe,** 
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I ^Tomf fiirtber illnstrate this by reference to an aoconnt of the 
<depo6ii€fs in Exeter savings-bank on the 20th of November^ 
1€29, mth which I have been favoured by Mr. J. Tidd Pratt, 
lliis hank serves for the greater proportion of the county, and the 
number of the depositors excludes the supposition that what they 
do is not evidence of the capabilities of each class. 

The following is the account : — 

808 small farmers, the total amount of whose 

deposits is • . • ^41,621 8 1 

2072 agricultural labourers and husbandmen 70,688 8 10 

47€ tradesmen and small shopkeepers 26,643 2 8 

237$ artificers, mechanics, and handicraftsmen 94,668 IS 8 

140 laboQfers in the employ of tradesmen and 

artificers ^ • . 4,601 10 I 

452 finnales engaged in trade or business 14,282 19 8 

492 apprentices . . 3,851 1 8 

202 i»rriers, drivers, guards, messengers, and 

norters .... 8,873 11 
396 schoolmasters and mistresses, clerks, shop- 
women and shopmen, teachers and go- 
vernesses 
888 male servants 
3497 female servants 
536 seafaring persons 
43 soldiers .... 
133 Lower officers of the revenue and pensioners 
93 officers on half-pay, clergymen, dissenting 
ministers, and professional men, &c. 
212 females of small means, unconnected with 
busmess, or not particularly described 
*8047 children of all classes 



18,970 

45,550 

102,882 

24,447 

1,014 

8,942 


1 
2 
2 
18 
6 
7 


3 

7 
7 

1 

7 

11 


6,459 


1 


5 


12,215 
127,064 


8 
8 


10 
5 



20,865 individuals entitled to . . 612.273 18 

258 friendly societies . . 41,35111 3 

1 15 chaiitable institutions and societies 14,902 17 7 



Total amount i^668,528 6 10 

In 1628, the total number of depositors in Berkshire was 
7007. There were also 70 Friendly Societies. I have not been 
aUe to obtain the subsequent accounts from any other places in 
the county than those I have mentioned. Mr. Pratt has examined 
lor me the official returns made in the year 1827 from 273 

* A large proportion of the deposits in the names of children are known to 
be made to evaoe the limitation of die amount of deposits. 
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savings-banks in England and Wales^ from accounts made ap to 
liovember, 1826. The total number of depositors io these baui 
was 288,798. Amongst them were 906K2 small farraeis, aal 
29,020 agricultural labourers *. Notwithstanding the redactioi 
of interest on deposits in savings-banks, I am informed that the 
number of deposits from the working classes has, on the whol^ 
increased, and is at the present time increasing, from every put 
of the kingdom, Ireland included. 

It may be supposed that the greater number of these depositon 
are single men. If so, the number of depositors, and the amoant 
of the deposits, may perhaps be admitted as facts to show that 
if there were no bounties on marriage, by allowances to married 
labourers because they are married, the single labourers woaU 
be in a condition to lose by such marriages as those now nsnsUy 
contracted. The general answer to the inquiries I made on thn 
subject from the persons connected with the savings-banks were to 
this effect : — We see them, and know from their appearance thtt 
they are the persons they describe themselves to be ; but whe- 
ther they are married or single we cannot tell. The greater part 
of them appear to be steady middle-aged men.*' We know that 
some of them are married men. For suflBciently good reasons 
(which will appear in the subsequent portions of the evidence,) 
the agricultural labourers are at pains not to be known as depo- 
sitors, and save clandestinely. 

Loud and general complaints of the profligate conduct of the 
young men, and their intemperance at the beer-shops, do not 
favour the supposition that many of them put by anything from 
their wages. Having asked one of the officers of the savings-bank 
whether the agricultural labourers often received legacies, he re- 
plied, ** Sometimes, but not often ; and when they are left here, 
they do not remain here long. A legacy, we observe, does more 

* The witnesses who have been instrumental in the new and improved 
system of management in the several parishes in which I have found tbe 
progress of pauperism has been checked by more strict administratioOf 
express their conviction that, if the exemptions from the consequences of 
improvidence were abolished or diminished— that is» if the bounties on im' 
providence were removed — savings-banks and such provident and admirable 
institutions would increase in number and importance. Amongst others, the 
Rev. Mr. Whately, of Cookham, expresses a strong opinion that this would be 
the result, and speaks confidently, from experience, of the effect of more 
strict administration within his parish, where many of those able-bodied per- 
sons who have been accustomed to receive parochial aid, became frugal and 
depositors in savings-banks when they were thrown on their own resources. 
Whilst the number of the deposits from the adjacent parishes and in the 
neighbouring savings-banks greatly diminished, in consequence of the re- 
duction of the interest on deposits, the number of depositors from Cookham 
increased, I have similar evidence from parts of the metropolis. 
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^ hurm than good to a labouring man ; and it may in general be 
. mid, that the care taken of money is in proportion to the labour 
■ bestowed in acquiring it. When a labouring man receives a 
! legacy, and is induced to place it in the savings-bank^ he is never 
I content until he gets it all out, and it is spent usually in drink. 
*' If every farthing of the money in the savings-bank from my 
pariah/* said the Rev. Mr. Whately, *• were swept away, much 
good would nevertheless have been done in the formation of tem- 
perate habits.'' 

Generally the married man is the best labourer^ and obtains 
the highest wages and the most constant employment. In the 
greater number of cases of persons ascertained, from sources in- 
dependent of the savings-banks^ to have been depositors, they 
were married men. Mr. Tidd Pratt, who is in the habit of visit- 
ing the savings-banks, for which he is offiicially engaged^ has 
had very extensive means of becoming acquainted with the indi- 
vidual depositors ; and he has stated to me his conviction that 
the greater number of the agricultural depositors are married 
men. The unmarried agricultural labourers who save at all^ he 
states, are usually members of benefit societies, which they prefer 
for the opportunities of conviviality which those societies afford. 
He states from his own knowledge that the number of deposits 
from the heads of families of agricultural labourers is actually 
much greater than it appears to be, since they are made by the 
wives of the labourers^ and usually entered as from ^' female" 
depositors, without the addition of any specific description by 
which they might be known as belonging to the agricultund 
classes. 

So fiar as I have been able to examine the answers to the query 
circulated by his Majesty's commissioners, whether the family of 
a labouring man in full work could lay by anything ? it appears 
that a great majority of the respondents state positively that the 
labouring man cannot save anything. About half the respondents 
from Devonshire make no answer to the query. W. J. Coppard, 
the minister of Plympton, St. Mary's, says, " A few have trifling 
sums in the savings-bank.*' The other respondents either express 
^ a strong doubt whether anything could be saved by a labouring 
man^ or declare positively that he could lay by nothing ; yet we 
find upwards of 70,000/. saved, under all obstacles, by two thou- 
sand labourers, or by one out of every ten heads of agricultural 
labourers' families in this same county. 

The larger proportion of the magistrates, clergymen, and parish 
officers who are respondents from Berkshire, declare that the 
labourer could not save ; only three or four indicate a belief that 
he could. Colonel Page, who is one of the trustees of the 
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Mivicg^-bsnks at Kcmbmjf fsyi^ -* Hmt4 

Walker, ibe flMgktnle of f«hrfli 

'^ Xociiiiig ift iDOfe difioik thao ibr m 

fea estifuite of the mcmas of iiviii|r af a hibwiriBig aui. Lei 

•oy kcbefoe for hk mainfcpnafy be devised by a geotleaxaa, aai 

yoa wdl ahrays fiod ihat the labowog naa viU live at a cheaper 

fate than that estimated.'' 

1 have generally fbaod the estimates of magiistfates and othen 
as to the meaos of HviDg or sa\io^, and coosequeiitly of the 
allowance from rates which ought to be made io aid of wa^^es, vtry 
with the individuals and the customs of the place, rather thai 
with the prices of prmisioos^ Io the metropolis, lodging is some- 
what dearer to the labouring man ; but Mr. Mott, and other well* 
informed witnesses, declare that the markets are greatly in his 
iavoor ; that he may often purchase fish and other commodities 
cheap ; atnl that, on the whole, he may live as cheaply, if not 
more cheaply, here than in the rural districts. 

About thirty labourers io the metropolis, when inteirogated bj 
the governor of the CoU^Bath Fields House of Correctioo, staled 
ihat they could li%'e on JU. a day *. Labourers and others, eaniiog 

* The Tariations of diet in the prisons throoiEhout the ooontry i^ppesr 
from the gaol xetums to be very great. On refening to the eooveniHiC 

abstracts of the returns published in the Eighth Report of the Prittii 
DiKcipline Sodet)% (which, in addition to the parliamentar}' returns, ^ipears 
to obtain itH information from zealous correspondents in every part of the 
United Kingdom,) it will be seen tiiat the cost of maintaining the prisoners 
throughout the country varies from 1#. 2d. to 6#., and ev&i 7s. per week per 
head (p. 59.) In the Coventry city gaol, bread only is allowed, and there axe 
2i per cent, of sick in the year. In other gaols, where the prisoners are 
maintained at double and treble the cost, there is double and treble the pro- 
portion of sick. Where bread alone is given, the daily rations vary ftx>m one 
to three pounds. The variations of charge in the same county are alao remark- 
able. In Suffolk, the food given in the county gaol costs U. 9cL per head per 
week (the food of those at hard labour costs 2#. i\d.); whilst at Woodbridxe 
ga^il the cost of food is 39. 6d. : at the former gaol there were 10 per cent, sick, 
at the latter, 1 8 per cent. sick. The cost of food at the Wakefield house of correc- 
tion, Yorkshire, is stated (p. 77) to be 1*. 8 4d., and 6 per cent, of the prisonen 
are sick in the year ; whilst tlie cost of food at North AUerton is reported to 
be 5*. O^d. ; and there are 37 per cent, of sick during the year. In Surrey, 
the allowance to the prisoners in the Borough Compter costs Is. 9d. per head 
per week : in Horscmonger-lane it is 2*. for the unemployed, and 2s. 2d. for 
the employed. In both these jraols the amount of sick is only 2 per cent in 
the year. The food given at Bhxton costs 2s. 9d. per week, and the sick 
amount to 7 per cent. At Kingston, the cost is 3s. 6d., and there are 6 per 
cent, of sick during the year. In the Cold-Bath Fields House of Correction, 
which is in a smoky neighbourhood, the prisoners receive a diet of 1 74 ounces 
of solid food weekly, and the proportion of sick is 4i per cent, per annum. 
At tlie Guildford House of Correction, a diet of 230 ounces of solid food is 
g^vfdn weekly, aqU the propoctk>n of akk anmiaUy is per «ent. In ^en^sl. 
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such wofles «s .2«. pear day, are found to be depositors in the sav- 
inga-banis .of Che metropolis. The following are the statements 
of some of the respondents (clergymen and gentlemen serving 
parochial offices in the metropolis) to Queries 35, 36> 37, 38— 
What can a family earn> and whether ibey can live on these 
earnings and lay by anything ? 

The answer Uom Chiswick states that a family might earn 491. 
per annum, on which they might live, but could not save. St. 
Anne and Agnes, and St. Leonard, Foster-lane — family might 
earn 6(M. ; could not live on it. St. Botolph without, Aldersgate 
— family might earn 63/. 18^., on which they might subsist, but 
could save nothing. Mile End, New Town, and St. Matys, 
Somerset, City of London — family might earn 65/., on which 
they might live, but could not save anything. St. Leonard, East- 
cheap— -family might earn 78/. ; coukl not save, and cannot 
ascertain whether tbey could live upon it. St. James's, West^ 
minster — man might earn 78/., besides material assistance from 
his wife and children : might live on wholesome food, but cannot 
attempt to say whether they could save. Holy Trimty the Less^— 
family might earn 93/. ; might live on spare diet ; could not save 
anything. Mr. Baker, the coroner and vestry-clerk of St. Anne's, 
Limehouse, states that a family might earn 100/., on which they 
could live, but not save. Haiomersmith — a family might earn 
49/. 6s,, which would give them wholesome food, and they might 
and do save« 

The extract I have given wiU, perhaps, suffice as a portion 
of the evidence tending to show the «tate of information on 
which rates of wages are determined, and adjudications are made 
on appeals against the allowances of parish officers. But on the 
part of those parish officers who come more immediately in 
contact with the labouring classes, and have the means of ob- 
taining better information to determine as to the absolute neces- 
sity of the relief, I commonly found, in the districts where the 
allowance system prevails, that they were daily acting in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence, constantly obtruded on their notice. 
At Newbury^ for instance, on examining the books in the pre- 
•ence of the assembled parish officers, I found that they gave relief 

it appears from these returns, (which, unless they are much more accurate 
than the returns to parliament on parochial matters, can only he depended 
upon fbr a rough comparative estimate,) that the smaller and closer the body 
luiving the superintendence, the worse is the management. It is in the 
small local gaols that the cost of the diet amounts to as much as 7s. per head 
per week ; and it is stated that it is in these that there has been the least 
improvement — " that most of the prisons attached to corporate jurisdictions 
are in a state so disgraceful as to corrupt all committed to ^em.**~£ighib 
Report, p. si. 
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in aid of wages. The officers expressed a decided opinion that it 
was impossible for labourers of that class to subsist without such 
assistance as they received from the parish. The following is an 
extract from my notes of the examination of these officers :- — 

*^ Are those whose names appear in the books as persons re« 
ceiving relief in aid of wages^ all the labourers of this class or of 
those conditions residing within the town ?" — The parish officers 
declared that they were only as a minority of those in the town. 
[Colonel Page, who did me the favour to assist me in the inquiry, 
observed that they did not probably form more than one-teoth 
of all the labourers in the parish.] 

" Do the rest of the labourers receive no higher wages than 
those who obtain parochial relief? — We believe that their wagies 
are the same." 

** Amongst the laree class of labourers who do not come for 
relief, is there not tne usual proportion of married men, and 
many with large families ? — ^Yes, we know there is." 

** And yet, forking at the same description of work and receiv- 
ing no higher wages than the others, they maintain their families 
without asking aid of the parish ? — Yes, they do do it, but 
how they do it we cannot tell. They are above coming to the 
parish.^' 

" Is the fact that these independent labourers do live without 
receiving relief in aid of wages, any proof to your minds that others 
may live without rates in aid of wages ? Is the occurrence of 
the fact before you any evidence of its possibility ? " 

To this interrogatory I received no answer ; and I passed on 
to another head of inquiry. 

Similar answers were given by the parish officers of Bethnal 
Green, to similar questions with relation to the silk-weavers. In 
Bethnal Green it is pronounced impossible that weavers who 
have families can live without relief in aid of wages. In the 
adjacent parish of Mile-End, New Town, which is chiefly occu- 
pied by silk-weavers, the parish officers state that they give no 
relief whatever to workmen when at work ; and the workmen of 
this parish do not appear to be more distressed than the weavers of 
Bethnal-green, though working for the same market, and at the 
same average rate of wages. 

The evidence with relation to the labourers in agricultural 
districts which I visited appeared to establish these facts : that the 
labourers have now the means of obtaining as much of necessaries 
and comforts as at any former period, if not more ; i. e., that their 
wages win go as far, if not farther, than at any time known to the 

|)resent generation : that, although the position of the agricultural 
abourers may be (as the subsequent evidence will show), rela- 
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lively to others, one of great disadvantage, it is, nevertheless, a 
position from which they may fall still lower, and that the single 
labourers are aware, that if the factitious inducements to impro- 
vident marriages afforded by the ordinary administration of the 
poor-laws were removed, it would be their interest to remain un- 
married^ until they had attained a situation of greater comfort and 
secured the means of providing for their offspring. 

The Rev. H. C. Cherry, the Rector of Burghfield parish, near 
Reading, stated to me, in his account of the discontinuance of the 
allowance- system in that parish, that ^' the whole of the single 
labourers, including those who were on the parish, as well as those 
who were independent, hailed the notification '* (that rates would 
no longer be allowed in aid of wages) '* with great satisfaction, as 
they considered that it would render wages in future more pro- 
portioned to their labour, and that single men would have a better 
chance." Mr. ClifV, the assistant-overseer of the same parish, 
stated, that *' whilst the allowance system went on, it was a com- 
mon thing for young people to come to me for parish relief two 
or three days after they were married : nay, I have had them 
come to me just as they came out of church, and apply to me for 
a loaf of bread to eat, and for a bed to lie on that night. But 
this sort of marriages is now checked, and in a few years the 
parish will probably be brought about. If the former system had 
gone OD, we should have been swallowed up in a short time. 

*^ Is your knowledge of the individuals resident in your parish 
such that you can state, without doubt, that there are persons in it 
now single, who would, under the influence of the system of 
allowing rates in aid of wages, have married had that system 
been continued ? — I have no doubt whatever that several of them 
would have married : I know them so well that I am sure of it.'* 

Similar effects had been produced by the allowance system in 
Swallowfield ; but by the abatement of the cause, the effects have 
ceased. In these parishes every marriage, and its chief circum- 
stances, was known to one or other of the parish officers. I 
thought this an opportunity to bring to the test the evidence which 
I had everywhere received as to the operation of the allowance 
system, and of the chief effects which its discontinuance may be 
expected to produce. I therefore framed a schedule, under the 
following heads, and reauested the Rev. Mr. Cherry, the minister 
of Burghfield, and Mr. Russell of Swallowfield, a magistrate and 
landed proprietor, to fill them up : — 

*' State the number of marriages which have been solemnized 
in your parish during each year, from 1810 to 1832, or for as long 
a period as may be practicable. 

'* State how many of these marriages, according to the best of 
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your krtowledge, have been improvidertt; f. e. with so litfle pro- 
vision (even for persons of the lowest class of life) that it maybe 
presumed the marriages would not have taken piece, except on 
the assurance derived from the previous mal^-administration of the 
poor-laws, that provision for the children would be obtained from 
the parish. 

•* How many children have been bom of parents so married ? 

" The number of these children who have in any way become 
chargeable to the parish. 

** The number of bastards bom in the parish during" ^ach of 
those years." 

The following are the returns whidh hllve been ftimishi^ : — 
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Totals. . . . 



115* 20 



1. 

♦ Average 5i and a fitiction per annum : reduction since 1829, 60 per 
cent. 

t Average 2 per annum : reduced 75 per cent. 

} Average U and a fraction per annum: reduction 75 per cent for last 
three years ; reduction since select vestry 66 per cent. 
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It win be seen that in Burghfield, out of one hundred and fifteen 
marriages, twenty were improvident, and that fifty-four pauper 
children were the produce of these twenty improvident marriages. 
The allowance system has been discontinued in the parish only 
two years. In each parish the witnesses spoke confidently of the 
effects produced^ and spoke not from any returns, but from their 
own knowledge of the circumstances of every party in the parish. 
For this reason, I consider these returns to be much more satis- 
factory than any to be obtained from parishes of greater extent ; 
for in those the knowledge of the individual cases must be 
indistinct in proportion to their number, and the distance of their 
residences. 

Mr. Russell states in a letter to me, in explanation of his 
returns, — 

^' The heading of column four, I have been obliged to alter 
from ' Paupers therefrom' to * Number of families relieved.' 
Owing to the mode in which relief is indiscriminately given in 
this county, vnder the name of * bread-money,' the number of 
children that have become chargeable cannot be distinctly stated. 
Ail that can be done is to state the* number o^ families who have 
received relief collectively by having their earnings made up by 
the parish to the amount of their * bread-money.' Out of thirty- 
two marriages in the twenty-three years, twenty-four or three- 
fourths of the whole have received relief. In the course of the 
whole twenty-three years, there have been only four marriages in 
the parish that I consider as improvident; that is to say, as hav- 
ing been contracted under a manifest reliance upon parochial re- 
lief. No such marriage has taken place since the establishment 
of our Select Vestry in the spring of 1829 ; but I cannot under- 
take to say that any such would have taken place, if the vestry 
had not been established*, nor any improvement made in the 
way of managing the affairs of the parish. 

•*The difference between the number of bastards set opposite 
the last five years in column 5, and the number given to the 
corresponding years, in one of my answers to the ' rural queries,' 
arises from this — that the present table states the number 6om, 
and my answer, the number chargeable ^ in each year. 

** During the ten years, from 1813 to 1822, there were thirteen 
marriages, producing thirty-four children, and ten of those fami- 
lies received relief. During the last ten years there have been 

* The other witnesses, who, from their situation in life, are probably much 
better acquainted with tbe labourers in the parish, spoke confidently a» ftoia 
a knowledge of the intluencing circumstances of individual cases, that the 
decrease ofcases of bastardy and a reduction of such marriages by one half, 
bad' been solely caused by the improved parochial administration. 
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eleven marriages, producing forty children, and yet only seven of 
the families have received relief. 

'* During the four years preceding the establishment of our Select 
Vestry, viz. from 18!& to 1828, there were eight marriages, of which 
three were improvident; producing twenty-one children ; and foar 
of those families received relief. During the four years that our ves- 
try has been in action, there have been only two marriages, neither 
of them improvident, producing two children ; one only of those 
families has received relief, and that because both the husband 
and the wife had children by former marriages." 

" There has been no bastard born in the parish since the 
establishment of the select vestry. 

'* The marriages included in the table are those of the agricul- 
tural labourers only." 



The Census for the parish of Swallowfield for 1801, apparently in- 
cluded the population of another district which is now separated firom it. 

In 1811 the number of inhabitants was 365 

1821 347 

1831 390 

Burgbfield 1801 738 

1811 791 

1821 881 

1831 965 

Cookham 1801 . • . . . 2239 

1811 .... 2411 

1821 2784 

1831 3337 

In Cookham, from the number of the inhabitants and various 
other causes, the circumstances of a large proportion of the 
parties who marry could not be distinguished. But the removal 
of the bounty on improvident marriages afforded by the allow- 
ance system, has been attended by a marked check to the popu- 
lation. The Rev. Thomas Whately states in his evidence : — 

** I have examined the register of baptisms, and taken three 
periods of nine years each ; the last is that during which the new 
system has been adopted ; the other two comprise the eighteen 
years immediately preceding it." The respective numbers are 
593, 706, 676 : hence, in the first period, the increase was 19 per 
cent., and in the latter period the oecrease was 4-3 per cent., and 
this decrease of procreation was going on during a period in 
which the population was increasing at the rate of 22*2 per cent. 

Very marked effects with relation to bastardy were pit>duced in 
this parish by the adoption of the plan of allowing the mother 
only a shilling a week, and giving her the alternative of the work- 
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house. Not only has the charge of bastards been diminished^ 
from 184f. 17t. to 33/. 4^. 6d., but the bastards have not been 
brought into existence ; as it appears, by the register^ that only 
one has been christened in each year for the last three years. It 
appears that previously the expense for bastards was 10 per 
cent, on the gross expenditure of the parish. The above i)lan 
Mr. Whately considered must produce a similar or greater reduc- 
tion all over the kingdom *. 

Hitherto I have given portions of the evidence tending to show 
the common effects of the mal-administration of the poor-laws. I 
now beg to submit portions of the evidence tending to develope 
those effects in combination with the effects of common systems 
of prison discipline and penal administration ; for in all the more 
populous districts^ I have found that the bad management of the 
workhouse and the bad management of the prison react on each 
other, and that both exercise a pernicious influence upon the 
morals and condition of the labouring classes. 

Mr. Hooker> one of the former overseers of Bethnal-green, 
stated that — 

'' There are now about one hundred and fifty young able-bodied 
people, of bad character, thieves and prostitutes, who receive 
relief from the parish. When relief is not given to them imme- 
diately they apply, they proceed to Worship-street, and obtain 
summonses. Tney will go frequently when they have had relief; 
and we have reason to believe they have stated that they have had 
no relief whatever." 

Mr. Bunn, one of the present overseers of the same parish, 
stated, — 

*' It is quite common for the officers from the police-offices to 

* Iff. Whately gave the following instance in illustration of the immoral 
tendency of the bastardy laws : — 

** A man (John Cartland) was engaged to marry a young woman named 
Bishop. The woman proved to be with child by a man named Hatch. Her 
disgrace, added to the lover's disappointment, so affected the youn^ man*s 
mind, that he attempted suicide, and after some time offered to cnhst for a 
soldier. At the expiration of two years, having gradually become reconciled 
to the yofung woman, he married her (in spite of her bastard child), and at a 
subsequent time, being distressed for money, ho appeared before the whole 
assemoled select vestry, and requested the loan of 40«., offering the weekly 
pay bis wife received, for her bastard child, to the parish officers as security 
for the repayment of the money advanced. This man, whose feeUngs were 
at one time so acute that he could not bear to Uve — not because he was dis- 
graced, but because she was, — now stood before the assembled board of the 
respectable members of the parish, and without a blush or the apparent con- 
sciousness of shame, made his wife's disgrace a matter of bai^ain. Every 
instance of bastardy is an instance of the demoralizing effects ofthe bastardy 
Uws." 1 
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come tOr OOK parish to inquire for bad chasacter^ against \duMa 
chacge^ a^e made. The police-officers are well acquainted with 
their characters. It is the worst, characters^ wJbo generally raise 
tumults. They repeatedly tell me^ that, by being sent to Bride- 
well, they are sure of getting plenty of food» and shall be sent out 
with dothesi, I do not know what clothes^ ace given to^ them 
tbete ; but I have frequently seen them better dressed whev they 
came out of prison than they were when they were sent in. They 
frequently dace me to send them, to BiidewelL. There ia no diffe- 
rence between the girls and Uie men ;. except that,, of tl»e two« the 
^Is are the worst." 

Mr. Drouet, the governor of Lambetb workhouse^ stated^^-^ 
*' The great want at present is, as I conceive;, the meana^ of a 

E roper classification. We have the worst of chaFactsrs; in the 
ouse, which, in fact, constantly serves aa a hiding-^piace fin: 
thieves : we have, I dare say, thirty tliieves, sJl of whom have 
been in prison for ix^bberies and various offences^, and who> we 
have reason to believe,, commit depred^ions whenever Uiey are 
at large. It is a common occurrence to have inquiriesi oaade for 
particular characters at the wo]3Uiouse> in consequence of offimces 
supposed to have been committed' by theoiv We alsa have„ per^ 
haps^ from twenty to thirty pnostitutes in the house., Theses, 
the worst characters^ can always speak with the: best oha- 
vacters ; and the forma of the house aijow us no meanfr of pre^ 
venting it. We cannot prevent the thief speaking ta this young 
lad^ or keep the prostitute from the young girl who. has not been 
corrupted. There is, unhappily, a^ strong disposition qo« the part 
of such characters to bring others to the same condition. I have 
overheard' a prostitute say to a young girl» *' You- a^ gpod-4pok- 
ing; what do you stay in here for? you might get plenty of 
money;' apd point out to. her the mode. Last October, aaan 
experiment, we sent off eight girls to Van DiemenflB.Iiand,:. they 
were all brought up a^ workhouse ohildreny and. wem inooirrigible 
prostitutes. X have evidence that seven of these girl$ wer& all 
corrupted by the same girl, named Maria Stevens. EVery one of 
these girls had been, in prison for depredationsi One qf tliem had 
been- three times tried for felonies, having robbed: ther persons 
with whom she was in service. Such was^ the influence which 
this girl had over them, that they would) not consent to gp until* 
she consented, nor would they be separated frouL her,, and' she 
formed the eighth of the party. The old thieves teach the beysr 
their ways : a few months ago T took one thief before » magistrate 
for having given lessons to the workhouse boys, whom ne had 
assembled about him, how to ' star the ^iBOfi,* as they calliit : that 
iS; how to take panes of glass out of shop-windows without break* 
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ing them, iMr makiog any noise. In so large a vorkhoose as oun 
the yoodi are never without ready instructors in iniquitous prao 
tices. In the spring many of the workhouse boys discharge 
themselves, and live during the rest of the year, we have reason to 
believe, in no other ways than dishonestly : we know it in this 
way, that the most frequent circumstance under which we hear 
of them is, of their being in prison for offences : but they do not 
care a rush for the prisons ; for they always say, ' We live as well 
there as in the workhouse.' ^ 

Mr. Molt, the contractor^ in giving evidence on the means of 
employing paupers in the workhouse, alleges, as one of the great 
obstaoes, the constant liability to depredation. 

" Even in these employments, however"', we are subject to con*- 
tinual lonea from mismanagement or depredation. One man we 
lately prosecuted at the sessions for stealing fifty-one shirts, which 
he was eatmsted to take home, and he was sentenced to seven 
years' tnuMportation, which, by the way, I may observe, was a 
promotion to a place where he would obtain more food, if not 
noore comfort, than in the workhouse. 

** Axe you sure of that ? 

^ I am sure, from conversations which I have had on the sub- 
ject with the superintendent of convicts, that the convict receives 
more bread a-day than the pauper. Indeed, it is notorious at 
Gosport, where I have heard it descanted upon by many of the 
inhabitants, that the convicts receive one ounce of meat per 
day OMve than the soldiers set to guard them. I heard at 
Gosport, that the convicts being toid to do something which they 
did not like, one of them exclaimed, in the presence of the 
military guard, ' What next, I wonder I d — n it, we shall soon 
be as had crfT as soMiers.' The convicts ridicule the soldiers ; 
and I have myself seen a ccmvict hold up some food to the guard, 
aayn^ ' Soldier, will you have a bit ?* Yet the operation of this 
system in gaols and workhouses was pointed out years ago, and 
it BtiU oontiniies. Hie convict's labour is proportionably slight. 

^ Do yon find this state of things, as to punishment, re-act upon 
the workhouse ? 

^* Decidedly so ; and most mischie\'ously as to discipline and 
management. The paupers are well aware that there is, in fact, 
BO fmnishment for them. From the conversation I have had with 
convicts, k is clear, that confinement in a prison, or even trans- 
Bortation to the hulks, is not much dreaded. ' We are better led,'' 
I have heard them say, * have better clothes, and more comfortable 
lodging, than we could obtain from our labour ;' and the greatest, 

* SeBM ntr w s s i, te. 
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in fact almost only, punishment they appear to dread, is being 
deprived of female intercourse. Some months since^ three young 
women (well-known prostitutes) applied for relief at Lambeth 
workhouse ; and^ upon being refused, two of them immediatdy 
broke the windows. On the moment, the three were given into 
custody to the police ; but recollecting that only two were guilty 
of breaking the windows, the beadle was sent to state the fact, and 
request from the overseer, that the innocent person might be dis- 
charged : she» however, declared that she would not be separated 
from her companions^ and immediately returned to the house and 
demolished two or three more windows to accomplish her desire.^* 
Mr. Benj. Hewitt, keeper of the workhouse of St. Andrew's, 
Holborn above Bars, and St. George the Martyr, states, — 

'* I have constant evidence before me that the diet in oar 
house is as good as the majority of labouring men with families 
can procure for themselves when in work. I believe that the 
poor in our workhouse live as well as many of the rate-payers. 
It operates as a powerful stimulus to persons to come into the 
house. I also see constantly, that many of the labouring classes, 
having found out that the parish living is no frightful thing, spend 
all they can. They do not care to save anything for a rainy 
day; tliey have no thoughts of the morrow, for they are weU 
aware, that when the rainy day comes, they will be sure to get 
relief, or admittance to a place of comfort superior to anything 
their irregular conduct has allowed them to inhabit. Bad 
character or conduct will not occasion their relief to be forfeited. 
We have now about one hundred bad characters in the house, 
many of whom have been the frequent inmates of prisons. 

** What is the discipline which you enforce in your workhouse 
upon these characters, or have you any specific discipline ? 

^* There is great difficulty in managing the refractory paupers, in 
consequence of the ameliorated condition of the inmates of gaols, 
where the allowance of bread is greater than in the workhouses. 
Many of them have told me, ' Oh, we do not care about the 
prison ; that's where we want to go ; we get more bread there 
than we can here, and the allowance of meat is the same.' Those 
who do not say this, prove by their demeanour that they are well- 
persuaded it is so. 

" Have you ever known of any inquiry having been made into 
the mode of living of independent labourers, with the view of 
determining, by the comparison, what should be the mode of diet 
of paupers ? 

" I have never known any inquiry of this kind made by any 
governors or directors under whom I have acted. I think it 
would be of great importance, that the condition of labouring 
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people should be taken into account^ and that a general uni- 
formity of diet should be established in all the parishes. An 
uniformity of diet would prevent a large proportion of the paupers 
shifting about, and great expense of litigation. It is most im- 
portant, too, to diminish the inducement to labouring people 
coming into the workhouse ; and hence the diet should be for able 
and refractory men, on the lowest possible scale. The progress 
of pauperism would be abated by proper regulations ; and I am 
certain that the expense of the present paupers maintained by the 
parishes might be reduced one-quarter for such classes. Similar 
attention to the diet of prisoners in prisons is requisite, as I con- 
ceive, to enable us to maintain discipline in workhouses. 

" What influence has your diet and general mode of maintain- 
ing paupers had upon the rising generation of paupers or the 
paupers' children ? 

'' Many of them have left the workhouse with great reluctance. 
They have frequently cried on leaving it; and I have known 
them come back to it, when they have been sent out on liking to 
be apprenticed to respectable persons. They have been dissa- 
tisfied with the treatment which those respectable people gave 
them, as compared with the workhouse treatment. The proposed 
master has said to me, ' I cannot keep the child, for he seems so 
unhappy, that it is of no use keeping him.' About two years 
ago we reduced the diet of the unworthy paupers, amongst which 
is included the greater portion of the able-bodied. Previous to 
that time, girls for whom we got places in service were careless 
about keepmg them, as they told their employers that they lived 
well in the workhouse, and had not so much to do. The girls 
having thus thrown themselves out of work, were invariably 
taken into the workhouse again, on the. recommendation of the 
magistrates, to keep them from running the streets. Even now 
instances of similar misconduct happen, but by no means so 
frequently. The diet is not at present so low as it might be for 
these classes." 

Mr. Huish, the assistant-overseer of the populous parish of 
St. George's, Southwark, states — 

" It is astonishing that we are so quiet in our workhouse, from 
what I have heard of the keep of persons in prisons, which is 
better even than of persons in the workhouses. A short time 
ago a man named Abbot was refused the amount of out-door 
relief which he claimed ; we told him, * We cannot give you 
what you want.' He said that ^ He must and would have it.' 
We told him he must get work ; he said he could not get 
work, and would not seek work, he would sooner go into pri* 
son. I told him that if he did not take care he would get 
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into pritcm ; ^ You have been in prison already/ aaid I, ^ and 
you would hardly wish to go there again V * Indeed I don't 
care,' said he ; ' I can live better there than I can anywhere out of 
prison/ * But if you go on in this way you will get transported.' 
^ You are mistaken/ said he, ^ if you suppose 1 care for being 
transported. I know well enough that if 1 am, I shall be better 
taken care of, and shall live like a gentleman.' He proved that 
he did not care for a prison, for he conducted himself so out- 
rageously, that we were compelled to take him before a magis- 
trate, who committed him to Brixton. This was the fourth or 
fifth time he had been at Brixton on our account. This man 
had been brought up as a mechanic, in a branch in which, had 
he been a man of good character, he might now obtain good wages. 
^^ Now this case, with others, affords an instance of what might 
be done by workhouse discipline. Mr.Hayes,who farms the paupers 
of several parishes, is a very intelligent man, his mode of action 
is, to give the refractory haxd work, and a spare diet. He will 

Slace a man by himself, with nothing but a dead wall before him : 
e then puts in his hands a certain quantity of oakum, and tells 
him, <* When you have picked that your dinner will be ready for 
you, and not till then.^ We sent this man to Mr. Hayes, but 
he soon got tired of it and left it, and we heard no more of him. 
This morning I met him coming in the direction of Billingsgate 
with a basket of fish on his head, and apparently in an honest 
employment. We sent three refractory boys to this occupation, 
and two out of the three preferred going to sea.'* 

Mr. Chesterton, the able governor of the House of Correction 
for Middlesex, made, at my request, some inquiries into this sub- 
ject. He stated to me — " I have made inquiries, and caused 
inquiries to be made of persons, as to their comparative condi- 
tions as independent and free labourers, as paupers, and as 
inmates of the prison. Some of them had been porters, others 
common labourers; they were all of them strong, able-bodied 
men, who would probably have the means of earning good wages 
for labourers of their condition. They seemed to consider that 
the allowance of food in the prison and in the workhouse was 
much the same in point of quantity. Two or three (out of about 
thirty, of whom inquiries were made) said that they found the 
prison allowance the best. They all acknowledged that they do 
less work and get better food as prisoners than as independent 
labourers : but taking into account the irksomeness of the work 
and the restrictions of the prison, they said that they would rather 
be independent labourers, if they could get regular work at a 
shilling a-day. Generally, they appeared to consider that they 
could Uve upon a shilling a-day as free labourers. The restric- 
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tioiis w Urn J wUiou aeg n i?hich ihey had been, were ksBt tbaa 
those in oar prison, and tbejr mostly prefiBrred Ae woriokouse.*' 

IHms fnsoDy frMi what I iuive heud of it» I believe to be in 
wumy w e gf & d t B oae of the best managed prisons in the metropolis. 
The atatanent of the pnamers will of course be reoeived quamiwik 
valeat. 

lit it a pcpidar opinioB^ that ** poverty is the mother of crime/' 
or, io other words, that our gaols are filled by ^' the distress of the 
tianes," aad txH unff^queady by the difficulty of obtaining paiochild 
Felvef. PiCTionsly, and subsequently to my acceptance of t^ 
post of uiiMiUntrCommissioner, i have paid much attention to the 
subject of the connexion of pauperison with crime, and I can state 
that evidence is at variance wkh the popular opinion. The foU 
fewing is an extract from the evidence of Mr. Wontner^ the bene- 
Toleat cowenMMT of Newgate : — 

*' Of die oriminals who came under your care, what proportion, 
ao f ar as your experience will enable you to state, were by the 
immtdUif fnmure of want impelled to the commission of crime? 
By want is OMant, the absence of the means of subsistence, and 
not the want arising from indolence and an impatience of steady 
laboarf — Aooording to the best of my observation, scarcely one- 
eightfa. Ilib is my condusion, not only from my observations in 
the office of governor of this gaol, where we see more than can 
be wtxsk in court of the state of each case, but from six years' ex* 
perience aa one of the marshals of the city, having the direction 
of a large body of the police, and seeing more than can be seen 
by the governor of a prison. 

<* Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by 
the imosedtate pressure of want, what proportion, according to the 
best of your experience, were previously reduced to want by heed- 
lessness, indolence, and not by causes beyond the reach of com- 
mon prudence to avert? — ^When we inquire into the class of cases 
to which the last answer refers, we generally find that the crimi<* 
nail have had situations and profitaUe labour, but have lost them 
in consequence of indolence, inattention, or dissipation, or habitual 
drunkenness, or association with bad females. If we could tho- 
roughly examine the whole of this class of cases, I feel confident 
that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the whole class of 
cases brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or can 
be said to result entirely from blameless want. The cases of juve- 
nile offenders, from nine to thirteen years of age, arise partly from 
the difficulty of obtaining employment for children of those ages, 
partly from the want of the power of superintendence of parents, 
who, being in employment themselves, have not the power to look 
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after their children ; and in a far greater proportion from the 
criminal neglect and example of parents. 

*' Does any, and what proportion of the average number of 
criminals who pass through your gaol consist of paupers receiving 
parochial assistance at the time of the commission of the offence? 
— Perhaps one-fortieth : I might say, not one-fiftieth." 

Mr. Chesterton states, ** I directed a very intelligent yardsman, 
and one who had never, I believe, wilfully misled me, to inquire 
into the habits and circumstances of all in the yard (60 prisoners), 
and the result was that he could not point out one who appeardi 
to have been urged by want to commit theft." It appears that, in 
the houses of correction, the proportion of prisoners who have 
been paupers is more numerous than in the other gaols. 

Mr. Richard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitalfields parish, who 
for several years distinguished himself by his successful exertions 
for the prevention of crime within that district, was asked — 

" We understand you have paid great attention to the state 
and prevention of crime ; can you give us any information as to 
the connection of crime with pauperism ? — I can state from expe- 
rience that they invariably go together. 

^' But do poverty — meaning unavoidable and irreproachable 
poverty — and crime invariably go together?— That is the material 
distinction. In the whole course of my experience, which is of 
twenty-five years, in a very poor neighbourhood, liable to changes 
subjecting the industrious to very great privations, I remember but 
one solitary instance of a poor but industrious man out of employ- 
ment stealing any thing. I detected a working man stealing a 
small piece of bacon ; — he burst into tears, and said it was his 
poverty, and not his inclination, which prompted him to do this; 
for he was out of work, and in a state of starvation. 

'^Then are we to understand, as the result of your experience, 
that the great mass of crime in your neighbourhood has always 
arisen from idleness and vice, rather than from the want of em- 
ployment ? — Yes, and this idleness and vicious habits are increased 
and fostered by pauperism, and by the readiness with which the 
able-bodied can obtain from parishes allowances and food without 
labour.** 

The effects of the system are increased in particular districts by 
distress, but I have not found that they are averted by prosperity. 
It may not be improper to observe in this place, that in America, 
where many of the circumstances which are here urged as specifics 
against the malady, such as high wages, and the liberal distribu- 
tion of land to those who are disposed to labour in cultivating it, 
are in operation, the poor-law system is attended with similar 
effects. 
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Bythe report of the secretary of state of New Yoilc, February 
9^ 1824^ it appears that in the state of New York — 

One person in . . 220 is a pauper. 

Massachusetts, one in • 68 

Connecticut, one in • • 150 

New Hampshire, one in 100 

Delaware, one in • . 227 

In a report made in the year 1825, from a committee on the 
I>oor-lawS) which sat at Philadelphia^ I find the following passages 
expressive of the conclusions of the committee : — 

" Upon the whole, your committee are convinced that the effect 
of a compulsory provision for the poor is to increase the number of 
paupers, — ^to entail an oppressive burden on the country, — ^to 
promote idleness and licentiousness among the labouring classes — 
and to afford relief to the profligate and abandoned, which ought 
to be bestowed on the virtuous and industrious alone. That the 
poor-laws have done away the necessity for private charity — that 
they have been onerous to the community, and every way injurious 
to the morals, comfort, and independence of that class for whose 
benefit they were intended. That no permanent alleviation of the 
evils of the system can rationally be expected from the erection of 
poor-houses, or from any other similar expedient ; and that the 
only hope of effectual relief, is the speedy and total abolition of the 
system itself. In this country, where there are no privileged 
orders, where all classes of society have equal rights, and where 
our population is far from being so dense as to press upon the 
means of subsistence, it is indeed alarming to find the increase of 
pauperism progressing with such rapidity." * • * •« We are 
fast treading in the footsteps of England." 

In the fourth report of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
6th edition, p. 252, there is the following passage on the subject, 
inserted under the head *' Connexion of Pauperism with Crime i'' 

'^ This is a subject, too, which we have introduced in this part 
of our report, because we have become acquainted with the evils 
of it in consequence of what we have seen in Massachusetts. The 
state of Massachusetts appropriates, and has done it for many 
years, about 50,000 dollars annually as a state, besides what is 
done in the towns, for the support of paupers. In some of the 
larger towns, the places were they are kept are so constructed and 
managed that the poor-houses are most corrupt and corrupting. 
They are nearly as injurious in their influence as the old peniten- 
tiaries — not in the arts of mischief, but in the low and corrupting 
vices. There is sometimes not even a separation of the sexes. We 
might specify large and extensive establishments, which are now 
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•careful examination of witnesses, to which we can only allude in 
this place, on account of the character of these facts. Suffice it to 
say, that they are such as to demand immediate attention from the 
towns and the state. The people of the towns would not counte- 
nance such things, if they were known, and the state would not 
appropriate its thousands annually for the support of establish- 
ments, wfaidi ai£ nuisances as iiiucli as the old state prison. They 
ars nurseries of vice ; they are sometimes iotrodociory to, and 
sometimes receptacles from the prison ; there is often au alteraaikNi 
from alms-house to prison, and from prison to alms-house. We 
havfi not stated the facts in deti|il which aj« known to us, nor shall 
we do it in this place and at this time, but if the character of the 
establishment is not altened, from which these facts are gathered, 
they will be exposed in their naked depravity. Publicity witt 
correct the evils, if other means fail/' 

Mr. Edward Livingston* in his able introduction to the pro* 
posed penal code for Louisiana, recommending the establishment 
of a house of industry, says that, instead of conhning the atten- 
tion of the legislature, as has been hitherto done, to the means 
for the punishment of crimes already committed — 

" I draw the attention of the legislature to the means of pre* 
venting them, by provisions bearing upon pauperism, mendicity, 
idleness, and vagrancy, the great sources of those offences which 
send the greatest numbers to our prisons. 

*' Political society owes perfect protection to all its members, in 
their persons, reputation, and property; and it also owes neces* 
sary subsistence to all who cannot procure it for themselves. Penal 
laws to suppress offences are the consequences of the first obliga* 
tion ; those for the relief of pauperism, of the second ; these two 
are closely connected, and when poverty is relieved and idleneu 
punished, whenever it assumes the garb of necessity, and presses 
on the fund that is destined for its relief, the property and persons 
of the more fortunate classes will be found to have acquired a 
security that, in the present state of things, cannot exist. 

*' This truth has attracted the attention of most civilized nations, 
but always making the law of pauperism a distinct branch of le-- 
gislation, never connecting it with penal jurisprudence, with which 
it has so intimate a connexion, has given birth to more bad theory 
and ruinous practice, than any other question in government." 

With the view of judging of the strength of the influence upon 
the labouring population of the mismanagement of workhouses 
and prisons, 1 have endeavoured to obtain detailed information 
as to the mode of living of agricultural laboureri. In attempting 
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to make personal inquiries of the labourers in the districts which 
I have risited, I found them regard me with so much suspicion, 
that it became necessary to obtain the information by means of 
persons with whom they were familiar. ^^This suspicion," an 
informant observed, I " ought not to be surprised at, as the inde- 
pendent labourers really believed that mischief commonly fol- 
lowed even well-intentioned interference with their affairs by the 
gentry, and they (the independent labourers) did not like to be 
treated as ' poor,' or as persons to be taken care of like paupers." 
I have succeeded in obtaining many accounts of their modes of 
living and expenditure in different places. The following accounts 
of the actual incomes and expenditures of three agricultural fa- 
milies near Newbury approximate very nearly to the ordinary 
expenditures of families of agricultural labourers :— 

A man, his wife and six children, receive amongst them ISs. 6d.^ 
which is thus expended at the grocer's shop, paying one we^ under 
the other >— 

7 gallons of bread 9 11 

1 lb. of sugar • 6 

8 02. of tea 8 

Soap 4 

Candles. 4 

Salt, pepper* mustard, viaagar, be 8 

8 lbs. of bacon , 1 4 

IS S 

A man, his wife, and four children under two years of age, receive in 
wages 9f. and a gallon loaf from the parish weekly, and live rent free 
in a parish cottage : — 

5 gallon loaves • • . t • • 5 7^ 

llb.oflard 9 

1 OS. of tea 4 

4 lb. of sugar 8 

5 faggots 9 

Soap and candle .•••..•••....•.. 3 

~ lb. of bacon •••••••• 4i 

lb. of butter ,..« 6 



t 



8 9 



A man, his wife, and three children, without parish relief; the man 
earns lOt. a week when in fiill emplojrment ; but occasional want of 
^ work reduces the earnings of himself and his wife together to lit.—- 
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f. d. 

bushel of flour per week, present price 4 

lb. of candles ditto aj 

lb. of soap • • . . . ditto • 4 

nothing Society 5 

Needles, thread, &c 6 

Butter, tea, and sugar 1 

Firing per year. £S 

Rent, including house andl o q Cthis is cheao ^ 
i of an acre of land J* " u Qtms is cneap.; 

Purchase of pig. 1 7 

Shoes for the family 2 6 

8 13 
Making, within a fraction, of weekly expenditure . . 3 If 

9 8^ 

From these and several accounts from shopkeepers as to the 
quantity of goods which they supply to classes of persons, it 
appears that, supposing the children of the honest labourer eat 
meat, the quantity consumed by each individual does not, on an 
average, exceed four ounces each week. . If the head of the family 
consumes more, the children must eat less. Where higher wages 
are obtained^ it appears, from the statements of the shopkeepers, 
that the labourers do not purchase a larger proportion of solid 
food*. The excess of meat consumed yearly in the small parish 

* On inquiry into the modes of life of the labouring classes, I found some 
of them, with comparatively high wages, living in wretchedness, whilst others, 
with less wages, live in respectability and comfort. The effect of economy 
is more strikingly marked on comparing the condition of persons of other 
classes, such, ror instance, as merchants' or lawyers' clerks, with salaries of 
50/. or 60/. a-year, with the condition of mechanics earning from 30f . to 40ir. 
a week. The one will be comparatively well lodged, well fed, and respect- 
able in appearance, whilst the other lives in a bovel> is badly clothed, and, in 
appearance as well as in reality, squalid and miserable. Many instances 
occur where a clergyman, or an officer on half-pay, maintains a family on 
less than 1 00/. per annum. Mechanics who, auring nine months in the 
year, earn from 50*. to 3/. a week in the metropolis, are frequently in the 
workhouse with their families during the winter months. In the course of 
my inquiries as to the condition of the working classes, a nocer residing in 
the metropolis, in a neighbourhood chiefly inhabited by uie lower class of 
labourers, observed, that they are the worst domestic economists, and that if 
they had the intelligence, they had the means of greatly raising their own 
condition. He stated to me that the working men habitually purchase of him 
the smallest quantities of the commodities they want They come every day, 
fbr example, for a quarter of an ounce of tea for breakfast. This they do 
though in regular employment, and receiving their wages weekly. To esti- 
mate their loss on this mode of purchasing, he pointed out, that in a pound 
of tea they have to pay him, 1st, for the labour of weighing sixty-four 
quantities instead of one. To this loss might be added their own loss of 
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of St. Gilesy in Reading, beyond the full allowance to adults in 
Lambeth parish, has been shown to be 4500 pounds. From 
hence it appears that the excess beyond a profuse allowance — 
the mere waste by 62 paupers — in that small parish would suffice 
as a year's supply of four ounces of meat per week each to 346 
independent agricultural labourers, or to 86 families of four persons 
in each ; or that these 62 inmates of this workhouse (one-third 

time in running to and fro sixty-four times to the shop instead of once, 2dly, 
For the additional quantity of paper used in wrapping up the tea. The paper 
which will wrap up a pound of tea will only wrap up sixteen quarter ounces ; 
consequently the pimmaser of sixty-four quarter ounces must pay extra for 
the wrappers of rorty-eight Quarter ounces. Altogether, he considers that 
the lahouring man pays not less than Gd, a pound, or the value of a pound 
or a pound and a half of meat extra, for every pound of the low-priced tea he 
purchases. Nor is this the only loss. He is accustomed to consume the 
whole quantity purchased, thougn a less quantity might often suffice ; all goes 
into the pot ; as he will not leave, or, as he calls it, ** waste,'* so small a quan- 
tity. And so it is with all other commodities. A pint of beer, for instance, 
is sent for, when two-thirds of a pint would suffice ; a pint not being suffi 
cient, an extra pint is sent for, when a third or two-thirds of a pint would 
have served. Persons of the middle ranks calculate better, and make larger 
purchases, and thus " make their money go farther,** and are more econo- 
mical in the use of commodities. Formerly, a very large proportion of the 
agricultural labourers could only obtain their supplies of tea and other com- 
modities by going four or five miles distant, and the purchases were all made 
on the market-day, or once in the week ; and to this circumstance — this 
compulsory fhigality— it was attributable that the agricultural labourer often 
livea as well, or better, on less wages than the labourer in towns. But small 
shops have been established in the villages, and have led the agriculturists to 
adopt the improvident practices of the labourers in towns, with this addition, 
that in the country the small shopkeepers give credit The facility of obtain- 
ing parochial relief renders the agricultural labourers improvident Many of 
them do not pay, and the shopkeeper endeavours to make up his loss by his 
charees on those who au less improvident. It is a matter of extensive 
complaint that the agricultural labourers have now got themselves into the 
hands of the small shopkeepers, and pay from 25 to 30 per cent more for the 
goods purchased in the improvident manner described. It may be observed, 
that the dicumstance of their not having displayed any management with 
respect to the commodities purchased at the chandler s shop, affords some 
presumption as to their habitual want of self-control with respect to the com- 
modities supphed from the beer-shops. And the best witnesses declare that 
this improvioence is fostered, and the probability of amendment excluded, by 
the system of giving relief to the able-bodied labourers. Mr. Mott, and other 
witnesses, who have had much experience in maintaining considerable 
numbers, attest the correctness of ttie rule — that by adding rent and 20 
per cent as the retailer s profit on commodities, an estimate may be made 
of the expense at which a smgle person may live, in the same manner that a 
number are kept in a workhouse, or in a community of any sort, where 
the commodities are purchased at wholesale prices. Thus, if at any place, 
as at Gosport workhouse, the able-bodied paupers are clothed and fed better 
than most labouring men, at an expense of 2«. 6<f. per head, allowing Bd, for 
the retailer s profit, and 1*. for rent, the allowance to enable an out-door 
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of them children) consjoaied, in thirteen wedcs^ as mudi meat ii 
738 agricultural labourers are enabled to obtain in the same time 
by their labour. 

The following is the copy of the dietary of the poorhouse of St 
Mary's parish, KeadiDg : — 

ThB QUAJITITT OF FoOD COMRUMID DAILY BT SAOH MlV, 

(In the House— No. 29.) 
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The diet for females and children is exactly the same, except that 
the beer is only ten pints ajnd a half per week, instead of twenty-one. 
The child has its ten pints and a half of beer and its two pounds 
and a quarter of meat, and its seven pounds of breads &c. we^ly. 
In one of the parishes no naeat whatever is allowed to the children, 
Vrho nevertheless enjoy excellent health, in the course of an 
examination of one of the London workhouses, where an exces- 
sive allowance of meat is made, one of the young able-bodied 
paupers was asked whether they had a sufficient allowance of 
food ? His reply was that they had not. He was asked what 
quantity of meat would suffice f He replied that he thought he 
could eat two poimds of meat a day. Having been bred up in a 
workhouse, with a stomach habituated in infancy to the diet of an 

Pauper to live in the same manner would be 4«. per week, if the al- 
lowanoes tn aid of wages are tried by this rule, it will be fbxxad that a 
large pnypottion of them are in error, to the extent of loa per cent i have 
loofnd none that were in error less than about 20 per cent. The enrors haw 
tMA a little been fostered by the misohieyous applioation of the word '* poor** 
Id mdependent or selfHSFttpportrng labocerers, as well as to idle and dependent 
•supers. The witnesses represent, that gentlemen, when endeavouring to 
-Jtemrfne what wages Aodd be given to *« the poor,'* have bad 'die former 
^lass in view, when it was only the tatter class which cama withia tbeir 
^novinoe. 
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adult* k ifl scsrcely surprising that, when be became an adult, he had 
a craving and a capacity for a mach larger allowance of food. ''But 
judge/' said a witness^ " what must be the effect of such a diet upon 
the child of an agricultural labourer, who has never been permitted 
to taste meat ?" It appears, from all tlie evidence^ as might he ex- 
pected from classes whose range of mental pleasures is not enlarged 
by education^ that they avail themselves of sensual gratifications 
with the greatest avidity, and that variations in diet exercise a most 
powerful influence over them. One ounce of meat a day more or 
less makes all the difference between a ^' good " and a '' bad 
parish," or a parish that will be sought or avoided by the regular 
paupers. 

I have thought it advisable to av?iil myself of an opportunity 
of examining the correctness of the statement made by Mr. Mott 
with respect to the relative diet of convicts and paupers. 1 find 
that the convicta' superiority is understated. 

The fare and general condition of the independent labourers in 
the country about Grosport is stated in the evidence of Mr. Drouet 
already quoted. The following die;tary of the Gosport workhouse 
is believed to be nearly as low fis that of an independent la- 
bourer : — 

WEEKLY ALLOWANCE. MEN. WOMEN. CHILDREN. 

Iba. OS. Ibg. OS. Ibt. ox. 

Bread . . .^0 . 4 8 . 3 6 

Meat . . 10 11^ . 7 

Vegetables . 8 12 . 7 11 . 5 6 

Pudding . If/ . 10 . 8 

Cheese . 10 . 7j^ . 5 

Soup and. Broth • 5 p ints • 3^ pints • 3 pints^ 

Gruel, or Milk Porridge 14 pints lOjJ pinU 7 pints. 

The following is the dietaiy of the Gosport house of correction, 
as stated in the Gaol Retu rns for 1831> p. 101 : — 

Gosport BrideweJl and House of Correction. 

Best bread, daily, 1 J lb weekly 10^ lbs. 

Meat , .weekly, 1 

Soup from ditto 

Potatoes weekly ^ gallon. 

By the warrant for th& pay of the army, clause 13^ it is pro- 
vided that— 

<' Soldiers at home, tvhen in barracks or in stationary quarters, 
shall be supplied with bread and meat afler the rate of threes 
quarters of a pound of m.eat " — [i. e. uncooked] — •' and one poond 
of bread at day for eacJi man, the cost thereof bemg paid bv » 
stoppage not exceeding sixpence a day from the soldier's pay ; bat 
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if the cost of the bread and meat shall exceed sixpence, the 
shall be charged against the public.'' 

The rollowing is a copy of the 21st article of the ^* Instructions 
to the Superintendent of Convicts in England," issued from the 
office of the Secretary of State for the Home Department : — 

'^ A daily allowance of provisions is to be issued to the convicts 
according to the following scheme of diet ; a copy of which is to 
be kept constantly hung up upon each deck, so that the convicts 
may always know what they are entitled to receive : — 



Daily Allowancb to 


XYXRT 


CONYXCT ON BOARD HuLKS 


IN ENaLAKD. 


Day of the Week. 


Barley. 


Oatmeal 


Bread. 


Beet 


Cheese. 


Salt. 


Snail 
Beer. 


Soft. 


Biscttit. 


Sunday . . • 


lbs. OS. 
4 


lbs. OL. 
3 


lbs. ox. 
1 


Ibe. OS. 
4 


Um. OS. 
14 


OS. 


OX. 


Pints. 


Monday . • . 


4 


3 


1 


4 


— 


4 






Tuesday. • • 


4 


3 


1 


4 


14 


— 






Wednesday • 


4 


3 


1 


4 


— 


4 






Thursday • . 


4 


3 


1 


4 


14 


— 






Friday . . . 


4 


3 


I 


4 


— 


4 






Saturday . • 

Each Convict) 
per Week . / 


4 


3 


1 


4 


14 


— 






1 12 


1 5 


7 


1 12 


3 8 


12 


H 


7 



** You are to use every possible naeans to prevent convicts from 
selling any part of their allowance OL\e to another, or to any other 
person^ and you are to be careful that no other than standard 
weights and measures are used." 

Here, within one small locality, we find the honest labourer the 
lowest in point of condition ; the indolent pauper the next step 
above him ; the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the 
next step above the pauper, and nearly approaching to the con- 
dition, in point of food, of the soldier ; and the convicted felon 
rising far above the soldier, the petty delinquent, the pauper, or 
the industrious labourer. But it appears to be true, as declared 
by the refractory paupers, who proclaim their independence of all 
regulation, that if they get themselves transported for some more 

frievous delinquency, that they will recei ve even better treatment 
was informed by witnesses in Berkshire that several of the 
agricultural labourers who had been transported for rioting had 
written home letters to their friends^ stating that they had never 
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before lived so well> and soliciting that their families might be 
sent over to them. I caused application to be made at the colo- 
nial office for the dietaries of the convicts abroad, when I re- 
ceived the following extract from the Hobart Town Calendar, 
for the year 1829, under the head of '' Assigned Servants :" — 

** By a Government notice, 10} lbs. of meat, 10 j^lbs. of flour, 
7 oz. 8Ugar> 3]^ oz. soap, and 2 oz. of salt, are laid down as the 
week's provision for an adult male servant; the supply of tea or 
tobacco being discretionary. The master is also required to fur- 
nish bis servant at the rate of two suits of slop- clothing, 3 pair 
of stock-keeper's boots, 4 shirts, and a cap or hat, per annum. 
Also the use of a bed> 2 blankets, and a rug, all which are the 
property of the master. These being supplied, the Government 
disapproves the supply of money to the prisoner, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

** Female convicts are allowed, upon the same authority, 5^ lbs. 
of meat, K^ lbs. of flour, 2 oz. of tea, ^ lb. sugar, 2 oz. soap, 
1-j^ oz. salt, per week. The annual allowance of clothing being 

1 cotton gown, 2 bed gowns, 3 shifts, 2 flannel petticoats, 2 stuff 
petticoats, 3 pair of shoes, 3 calico caps, 3 pair of stockings, 

2 neckerchiefs, 3 check aprons, and a bonnet, not exceeding in 
the whole cost 11. ; also a bed as supplied to males." 

In the comparison of the dietaries, some allowances must be 
made for the want of completeness iu the details, as to the strength 
of the beer and other liquids forming part of them ; but these 
are generally proportioned to the comparative magnitude of the 
allowances of solid food. The general efiect of particular modes 
of living and gradation of dietaries may be best proved by the de- 
clarations and conduct of those who have tried them all. 

In consequence of the inquiries I have made on this subject, 
many of the inmates of the workhouses have been questioned as 
to their experience. Mr. Hewitt, the master of the workhouse of 
St Andrew's, Holborn, and St. George the Martyr, made separate 
and close inquiries of several of the paupers in that house who 
had been in various prisons, and workhouses, and on board the 
hulks. He has furnished me with several dietaries made up from 
the statements of the paupers, and I find that they correspond 
very accurately with the dietaries set forth in the ofticial returns. 
From the statements and admissions of the paupers, it appeared 
that they usually knew to an ounce the dietaries of the metropo- 
litan prisons, and the bulks, and of many of the workhouses, of 
which some one amongst them had made trial. One of the 

s 
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paupers, named James Philby, a stout able-bodied man» (with 
the exception that he had a club foot,) had been fifteen times in 
the House of Correction for various misdemeanours. He ako 
acknowledged that he had received relief from the parishes of 
St. James, Clerkenwell; Chelsea; Bethnal Ghreen; St. Gilei, 
Bloomsbury; St. Dunstan, Fleet-street; St. Andrew^ Hol- 
bom, above bars ; the Liberty of the Rolls ; Whiteehapel ; St. 
Mary, Newington; St. Andrew, Saffron-hill; KeDsington; 
and St. George, Southwark. He had resided in all these 
workhouses ; he had lived in one workhouse whilst he managed to 
get relief as an out-door pauper from others, and that too duriDg 
the same week. He had also received ' sets up,' or grants of stated 
sums for stated periods, from the several parishes. He admitted 
that he had, at times, varied his occupation by stealing a littif. 
One instance was mentioned, where, after he had been Kberated 
from an imprisonment for stealing a gentleman's great coat, be 
went to the owner, and as a favour, offered to let him have his 
own coat back a bargain. This pauper, after having received 
relief fraudulently from St. Greorge*s parish, Southwark, during 
twelve years, was prosecuted by them, and his sentence was four 
months' imprisonment. This sentence, according to his own 
statement, transferred him from the workhouse, where^ as ao 
inmate on a low diet, the allowance was only 134 os. of food 
weekly, to a place where the allowance was 230 oz. From 
the statements of these persons, it appeared that the average 
dietaries of the workhouses in the metropolis was about 170 oz. 
of solid food, whilst in prisons the dietaries were from 200 ok. to 
280 oz. of solid food weekly. They admitted that the labour in 
the prisons was very often little more than ' mere exercise;* that 
they were always ^ very kindly' treated ; but that, as they lived 
well enough in the workhouse, they preferred it, because they had 
more liberty there, and could ^t better society when they were 
out. * As to regular work,' Phiiby said that he could at all tines 
travel to any part of the country, and live better on the road 
than he could possibly do by hard labour. 

From the official returns it appears that nearly all the prison 
dietaries are twice as good as those of the agricultural labourers; 
and that many of them are much better than the workhouse 
dietaries. Although the able-bodied pauper does not oeaero^Ijf 
receive so much solid food as the soldier, (he sometimes re^ 
ceives much more,) the pauper is on the whole better kept, 
much better lodged, and does less work. The soldiers receive 
brown bread of the sort sold in the metropolis to valetudina- 
rians as ** digestive bread/' In no woridiouse have I found 
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the pan|Mn supplied with other than white orwheaten bread; 
nor bmve I been able to learn that brown bread is used in any 
of the prisons. Mr. Hewitt states that the convicts have held up 
some of their white bread to the soldiers in derision, using sucn 
expressions as *' Look here I Brown Tommy " (the name of 
soldiers' bread) " is good enough for you, but it will not do for 
us." As white bread is supposed to go much farther than the 
brown, the allowances to paupers and convicts are in reality 
greater than they appear to be from the dietaries. 

The fismily of the pauper is much better kept than the family 
of the soldier. In very few poor-houses have I found any dis- 
tinction made between the diet of the males and females. In the 
great majority of the workhouses no distinction is made between 
the diet of the children and of the adults. From some of the 
offickl forms of contract for the transport of troops, it ap|>ear8 
that females are allowed^ sometimes^ only one-half; but, usually, 
two-thirds the quantity allowed to the males ; and that children 
are only allowed one-half the quantity of females. The latter^ 
probably, approaches to the natural demand for food, and indi- 
cates the prevalent extent of waste in the parochial management 
of the workbooses *. 

In most of the prisons one fare is allowed to those who are 
suspected or unconvicted, and another fare to those who are 
convicted, the latter having a much larger allowance of better 
food ; usually on the ground that, as they work, or as they may 
be called upon to work, they need more food. But the work is 
declared to be much less than that of the agricultural labourer, 
and such as the prisoners do not care for as soon as they become 
used to it. The prison work is only ten hours a day : the agri- 
cultural labourer works, oh an average, twelve hours a day. In 
one instance, a reduction of an expensive diet of prisoners was 
tried, but it was effected chiefly by the substitution ofa diet a very 
large proportion of which was liquid, for the previous diets con- 
sisting chiefly of solids, and the consequences were injurious. 
The health appears, on the whole, to be better in those places 

* It is very rarely that any parish officer would venture to enforce, or even 
to reoommend, a reduction of these mischievous allowances. The workhouse- 
keeper of a large parish stated to me in evidence, — " I once ordered one of 
the attendants on the paupers to pick up the crusts which he found lying 
about the dust and the places helonging to the females. In a few days he 
picked up about half a bushel of crusts wnich had been thrown away. I con- 
trived that the guardians of the poor should see them, thinking it might sug- 
gest to them that the allowance was rather too high, but it produced no effect^ 
and I did not trouble myself again about the matter/* 

s2 
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where the diet is moderate, than in those where it is more aban- 
dant. Mr. Hewitt states that the reduction of diet mentioned 
by him, which was a reduction from a diet consisting of 169 oz. 
of solids weekly, to one of 134 oz., was productive of no bad 
effects : the paupers maintained on the low diet were as well, 
if not better after than before the change ; and few of them, com- 
paratively to those who had been accustomed to live on a more 
full diet, suffered by the cholera. This witness and several others, 
in their evidence with relation to diet, call attention to the fact, 
that there are probably some millions of honest men in the three 
kingdoms by whom even brown bread is never used as food; 
that the greater part of Scotland is fed with oatmeal, and that 
Ireland is fed with potatoes. And the witnesses ask, are Irishmen 
a puny race ? Is the arm of the Highlander found weak ? Is the 
lesson still to be held out to the honest and independent labourers, 
that the food they are content with is not good enough for indolent 
and vicious paupers or even for felons ? 

The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, will show 
more clearly, at a view, the comparative condiliou of each class, 
as to food, from the honest and independent labourer, to the con* 
victed and transported felon. For better comparison, the whole 
of the meat is calculated as cooked. 
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THE SCALE. 

L Tub iNOBPSNDKifT AomicvLTURAL Laboursr—- 

Acconling to the leturni of Labourers* Expen- 
diture, they toe unable to get, in the shape of 
solid food, more than an average allowance of 

OS. 

Bread (daily) 17 OS. = per week... 119 

Baeon, per week 4 os. 

Lossin cooking 1 „ Solid food. 

r« f » "~ ^ — 122 oz. 

If. The Soldier — 

Bread (daily) 1 6 OS. = per week... 112 

Meat 12 84 os. 

Lots in cookinff 28 ,, 

^^ _" 56 168 

II. Tbe Able-bodied Pauper— 

Bread per week... 98 

Meat 31 os. 

Loss in cooking 10 „ 

— 21 

Cheese 16 

Pudding I6....15L 

In addition to the above, which is an average allow- 
ance, the inmates of most workhouses have- 
Vegetables 48 OS. 

Soup 3 quarts. 

Milk Porridge ... 3 „ 

Table Beer 7 „ 

and many other comforts. 

V. TuE Suspected Thiep— (See the OaolBetums from Lancaster) 

Bread per week... 112 

Meat 24 OS. 

Loss in cooking 8 „ 

— 16 

Oatmeal 40 

Rice 5 

Pteas 4 

Cheese 4—181 

Winchester 

Bread per week.... 192 

Meat 16 OS. 

Loss in cooking 5„ 

- 11 203 

V. The Convicted Thief— 

Bread perweek... 140 

Meat 56 os. 

Loss in cooking 18 „ 

— 38 

Scotch Barley 28 

Oatmeal 21 

Cheese 12 239 

ri. The Transported Thiek — 

104 lbs. meat per week =168 os. 
Loss in cooking 56 „ 

— 112 
10| lbs. flour, which will increase, 

when made into bread 21 8 3 30 
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It is declared by the great majority of the witnesses^ that any 
barriers which the vigilance^ intelligence, and firmness of any 
parish officer may interpose between the indolent or the vicious, 
and the comforts which the present system of workhouse-manage- 
ment affords to the worst characters, are almost always broken 
down by the interference of the magistrates. It is only in one 
police establishment in the metropolis that the magistrates do not 
habitually interfere to order relief without reference to the cha^ 
racters of the applicant. The chief clerk at the Mansion- House, 
when examined as to the practice of the city magistrates, was 
asked, *^ Do you order relief to known thieves if they apply for it? 
— Yes, sir, for we cannot let them starve !" 

^' Do you ever refuse to order relief to be given to prostitutes 
who declare they are in want of it ? — No, sir ; can we let them 
starve because they are prostitutes ?" 

Parish officers have, not unfrequently, been reproved by magis- 
trates at other offices for not promptly relieving characters whom 
those same magistrates have repeatedly committed to prison for 
felonies and various offences. But the magisterial decisioos 
which have fixed on the parishes sudi numbers of the cha- 
racters as those described in the evidence already quoted, ap- 
pear usually to have been founded on the presumption, that 
calamitous consequences would ensue to the applicant from 
the refusal to make the order prayed for. Several magis- 
trates have stated to me, that their position was really one often 
of great difficulty, from which they would willingly be extricated; 
that they feared they did much mischief by their interference; 
but they also feared that they would occasion much more mis- 
chief by refusing to interfere. It will have been seen, from the pre- 
ceding portions of evidence, on what state of general knowledge of 
the means and condition of the labouring classes' wages are fre- 
quently determined, and adjudications made on questions as to the 
allowances in aid of wages. Much of the other evidence appears 
to prove, that the practice in the appeal to the magistrate against 
the decisions of the parish officers, is not such as to put him in 
possession of the evidence which may exist in each case to rebut 
the presumption on which the interference is usually founded. 
An overseer or a parish officer is compelled to act on evidence 
of which he is himself commonly the percipient witness and sole 
depository; evidence, which, though sometimes slight, amounts 
to cogent proof, when unanswered by other evidence on the part 
of the claimant. But in the usual mode of procedure, the parish 
officer is made a defendant; his testimony is shut out, and he is 
often treated as a delinquent, on the mere fact of the refusal to 
yield relief immediately that it has been applied for. Where 
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hkv^ tmken part in the proceediiip of paiochial 
boudii liMjr hsve Qaaally coDcuired in their decuiont ; Uie coq« 
cwrfMKje being foonded on similar knowledge of the fiocte^ which 
in their position as members of the board were similarly presented 
to them* The following extract from the eridence of Mr. Waite, 
one of the parish officers of Whitechapel, with reference to the 
effects produced by the refusal of Mr. Walker, and the other 
magistrates of Lambeth-street, to interfere with the decisions of the 
parish^ will, with the other subjoined evidence, serve to exemplify 
the general statements of the witnesses as to the inherent defects 
and mischiefii of the existing appeal to the magistrate. 

Mr. Waite» in speaking of some applications for relief made by 
known impostom, stated, that under the former system of that 



** If relief were not immediately granted to them, they went at 
once to Lambeth-street, which was close at hand, and they ob- 
tained summonses against the overseers to appear and show 
cause why they were not relieved. Summonses were usually 

S' ven as a matter of course. One day I received fifteen summonses. 
n oveneer cannot, usually, even in one case> get up evidence 
to disprove the statement of an applicant^ however unworthy the 
character of that applicant may be, or however satisfactory 
may be the reasons which the ps^rish officer has for rejecting the 
applicatioD* A large proportion of the applicants were well- 
known mgrants fitom other counties. How could we ascertain 
dieir paKt cfarcnmstances in order to disprove their statements 
before the magistrates ? For although we might detect their impos- 
tures at the board, yet they always went before the magistrates 
prepated with thair stories. Thus, in examining cases of vagrancy 
at the board, we often found that they gave false descriptions of 
their routes, and told such contradictory stories as proved that 
they were impostors. One frequent story with paupers pretending 
to tiav« come up the road was, that they had that morning come 
firom Chelmsford. I made inquiries about the local peculiarities of 
these places, and would ask tne vagrants, (if they said they came 
from Chelmsford,) wheUier they came over any bridge from 
that town f They freouently replied, that there was no bridge. 
Tliere is one stone bridge and one wooden bridge at Chelmsford. 
We have asked them how many churches there were in Chelms^ 
ford ? Sometimes they would say there was not one, and at other 
tiflses they would guess it at two or three : the fact was, there was 
om church. By questions of this description we soon learned 
whether they were impostors or not. The impostor, when foiled 
at the board, went amongst the crowd of other vagrants, and was 
sore to find some one who knew the place, and gave him 
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minute inrormation. He immediately availed himself of the 
instramentality of the magistrate, and obtained a sanunooi 
against the parish officer for refusing to give relief. When before 
the magistrate^ the applicant would be so perfect in his tale as 
to baffle any skill the parish officer might have, and would make 
out his case to the satisfaction of the magistrate. Usually they 
' explained' away the discrepancies of their previous stories, or 
stoutly denied that they had previously told the story reported by 
the parish officers. In order to have met them, it would hafe 
been requisite to have instructed a counsel in almost every case; 
and even then some of the well- practised vagrants were so acute, 
that I believe they would have baffled any counsel. I may adduce 
an instance, to show the aptitude of the vagrants and paupers in 
making use of information and getting up stories. One woman, 
named Mary Shave, the mother of a bastard child, being refused 
her 'pension/ went to the police-office and obtained a sum- 
mons; whilst waiting at the office door, she related her tale to 
the vagrants in waiting. When the case was called on, a woman 
made her appearance as Mary Shave ; I thought she was not 
the woman whom I had seen before : I said, ' Are you Mary 
Shave ?' * Yes,' she said, < she was the Mary Shave, who had 
the misfortune to be the mother of a natural child, and who had 
been ill used by the parish officers ;' and she made out a circum- 
stantial case clearly to the satisfaction of the magistrates, who 
ordered her relief, which was immediately given to her. Soon 
afterwards, the real Mary Shave appeared and substantiated her 
claim, and she was relieved. The other had made off with the 
money. 

How much did the first or pretended Mary Shave obtain by 
the fraud committed before the magistrate ? — 1». 6d. 

Could she have had a larger sum in prospect ? — Not more than 

"A few minutes after this second or real Mary Shave had been 
paid, a third woman made her appearance for the first time, and 
begged an order for relief from the magistrate: she said her 
name too was Mary Shave ; she was the mother of the original 
Mary Shave ; and she too, on making a good story, obtained re- 
lief, having been incited by the ease with which her daughter 
had succeeded. The entry of this last woman's character is in 
the following terms : — • Mary Shave, the mother ; a widow, aged 
36, a notorious impostor ; receives from several other parishes, 
and finds out every charitable institution, and has two children 
left in the workhouse : she was sent to Clerkenwell by the for- 
mer overseer.' Mary Shave, the daughter, was an able-bodied 
woman, but a bad character, and had been dismissed by the. 
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magistiales several times, until she had a bastard child, and then 
she fixed herself upon the parish. These I adduce as instances 
of the sort of impositions which, though detected and defeated 
before the board, unavoidably succeeded before the magistrates. 
These characters, males and females, at the oflSce doors were 
often so clamorous and desperate, that it became necessary to 
let me out from the police office by the private door. I have 
been pursued by them through the streets, and obliged to seek 
shelter in shops. During twenty-seven years at sea^ I encoun- 
tered many perils in the waves, but these never hurt my mind so 
much as apparent perils amongst paupers. Had this system 
gone on, the expenses of our parish must have materially in- 
creased, notwithstanding the utmost labour that I or any other 
officer could have bestowed"". 

* Mr. Sergeant, assistant-overseer of St Paulas, Shadwell, a parish in 
an adjacent police district, was asked — 

" Yoa consider that the decision of the select vestry in matters of relief 
ought not to he final?** — " I decidedly disapprove of the practice adopted at 
Lamheth-street, of leaving the poor to the mercy of the parish officers.** 

'* How many cases have occurred during the last year, in which you may 
have refused relief to applicants, on the ground of their being had characters, 
heing drunken or undeserving, or, as you helieved, not in real want ?** — 
*' Perhaps about thirty.** 

'* Were those refhsals grounded on a r>omplete knowledge of the characters 
and circumstances of the applicants ?'* — " Yes.** 

*' You only reftise in very flagrant cases, and do so in perfect assurance, 
from the evidence you have before you, that no mischiefs would result fhom 
the refusal?**—" Yes.** 

"Can you give an instance?'* — "Some days ago a coal-heaver, named 
Joseph Somers, applied for relief for himself and his family. I refused it, 
on the ground that he was in work, and was a general drunken character.** 

" What was your evidence that he was in work ?'* — " I had seen him 
coming home umost every night with the fresh coal-dust upon his face, and 
with his pipe in his mouth, and frequently reeling under the influence of 
liquor.** 

•« Did you state your ground of refusal to the magistrate ?** — *' Yes, I did ; 
and that he was a drunken, dissipated character.** 

*' What did the magistrate say to this case ?** — " He told me to relieve 
the wife and family ; and that if I could prove that the husband was at work, 
a warrant would be granted against him, to show cause why he would not 
support his family.** 

•• Did you relieve this family ?**— " Oh yes.** 

** Did you attempt to obtain technical evidence of the man*s being at work ?* 
— " How was I to do this, Sir ? A coal-heaver works one day on one vessel 
and one day on anotiier. It would be impossible for me to ascertain what 
part of the river he was at work at, or what he earned, or to get the people to 
come to prove it.** 

" When you say it was impossible, do you mean that it was impossible 
without an extent of labour which would make the proof cost more than the 
amountofreUef given?** — " No» Sir: simply that it was absolutely impos- 
sible.** 
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*^ Fortunately for our parish, and probably for the other parisbes 
in the district^ a different system was soon after adopted at Lam* 
beth-street police-office. The parochial bosiness of (be of&ce 
being left to Mr. Walker, and he having determined not to receive 

" If this a spedmen of aU the other oases in which relief was rafbsed bj 
your— "Yes." 

" Were the decisions of the magistrates similar in the other cases?**— 
•* Yes ; they were nearly the same/* 

** In the case you have instanced, yon would have deemed the evidence of 
tiie man*s being at work such as you oonld act upon with safety P**-^** Ce^ 
lainly.* 

" If such technical evidenoe is required hefore a parish officer could be en- 
titled to reftise relief, would relief be often refused ?** — ** Certainly not with 
those characters.** 

*' How many persons have reserved office as overseers »noe you have been 
in office ?*' — " About sixteen.** 

** Of these, how many did yon consider were men harshly disposed towards 
the poor?" — " I scarcely believe that there was one. In general, tiieir fkult 
was a disposition to excessive liberality or over-indulgence. * 

" Do you say that they would not have been so disposed, any of them, 
after the service of their office ? after they had become conversant wiUi ti» 
characters of the paupers ?*' — •• Certainly not." 

^* Do you then think that they would neither allow their annual olBeers to 
act with undue severity towards the poor, nor use any themselves, whatever 
might be their interest in keeping down the rates ?** — " I think ^ey would 
not." 

" Would you expect, in a^ similar parish, where the annual officers wers 
similarly elected, officers much of the same character as your own ?"— •• Yes." 

** In the instance you have mentioned as an example of some of the cases 
you have had before the magistrates, was your knowledge and investigation 
rendered useless?** — ** Yes. 

" The appeal in those instances then is, according to your statement, an 
appeal from a person who has the best evidence or knowledge which the 
nature of the case will sJlow, to a person who has less knowledge, orno know- 
ledge whatever, of the facts (Airther than the claimants own statement), and 
to whom better evidence cannot be given ?** — ** That is a correct statement 
of the fact.** 

** Such appeals therefore must, of necessity, be decided by the magistrate 
without the knowledge of the best evidence of which the case will admit, and 
therefore probably in many instances erroneously?** — "Certainly; and the 
only protection is in givine the paupers work, which, neither in our parish nor 
in others similarly situated, can be pot in sufficient quantity.*' 

*' If, then, a board of unpaid officers, elected by the inhabitants, wfaidi 
board was formed, as it necessarily would be, of persons of the charader you 
describe, • disposed to excessive liberality or over-indulgence, rather tnan 
undue severity,* • whatever might be their interest in keeping down the 
rates,* were empowered to superintend the general administration of the relief 
in the parish, and bear and finally decide on the appeals from the deciaons 
of permanent officers such as you describe, do you think it would be am im- 
prevement in the administration of relief ?'*—*• Certainly it wouM, as they 
Would have better knowledge, and I am sure would act justly and conrectly 
towards the poor, without thinking of the rates. Such persons never do take 
the rates into consideration in particular cases. If such a controlling body 
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any sppidt Aoa the decisioM of the perish officen, who were 
the belt acquainted widi the circumttanoeB of the paupers, we 
got rid of a naoiber of this sort of cases, when we found that they 
were cases of imposture. 

*' Had you any riots or anj disturbances, when the poor were thus 
left wholly at the mercy of the parish officers ?" — ** No ; not so 
many riots bv iar as we had before the alteration* Formerly the 
paupers of tne worst class were accustomed to swear at us when 
we refused them relief, and would say that they would have us 
before our masters and compel us to relieve them. I had my win- 
dows broken several times, and was constantly threatened and 
annoyed at my doors. Since the appeal to the magistrates is 
altered, we find the parish materially benefited, and that there is 
less bad behavfour on the part of the paupers.'^ 

*'Did the independent people of the labouring classes—- 
those who might become chargeable — manifest any sympathy 
with the paupers, or evince any disposition to rise for their pro* 
tection P'^— '* None whatever: they appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied with the proceedings of the parish officers. I received 
more praise from indepeadent labourers than from any other 
classes." 

** From the experience of the change made in your parish, do 
you believe that sudi a change might be made without danger in 
the general administration of the poor laws, and the decision of a 
aelect vestry made final throughout the kingdom?" — "Judging 
from our own experience, and from my observation of other town 
parishes, I have no doubt whatever that the alteration might be 
made without the slightest danger in towns, but my knowledge of 
the agricultnial districts is not such as to enable me to say what 
might be the result of the alteration in those districts ; though 
the coune taken by some of the country ma^strates as shown m 
their decisions certainly appears to me most extraordinary." 

** Did charges of oppression, of cruelty, or hard-heartedness, 
increase when the final decision was left with the board of parish 
officers P' — '• No: on the contrary, they decreased." 

** Did the paupers go in the way of appeal to the independent 
and labouring classes ?"•>—'' No ; or if they did go, the indepen- 
dent labourers pakl no attention to them, for we rarely or never 
heard any complaints from them of the paupers' treatment. They 
did not interest themselves in it.^' 



estaUidied, I think the interference of the magistrates might be ver^ 
beneficially removed, for the deserving poor would get better treated, whilat 
the drunken, dissolute characters, to whom we are now compelled to give 
relief, would not be ftotened upon the parish in such numbers. The magis- 
trates now order relief without any mmmms to eharseter.'* 
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** Were not those complaints from the independent labourers 
more frequent after than before the alteration ?" — " No : the com- 
plaints of all sorts were less than before, as it was notorious that 
the parish generally was in a better state. We had much less 
crime in the parish, though the New Police (which I think one 
of the greatest improvements ever established) has, no doubt, 
greatly contributed to this : but still the old system attracted 
vagabonds to the parish, who have now left us, and kept many in 
idleness, which led to pilfering. Some of these people I now see 
at work in the parish ; the change, I am sure, has benefited the 
people themselves, for they would commonly spend two or three 
hours to get a sixpence in charity rather than give an hour's 
labour to obtain the same sixpence." 

*' What number of undeserving cases did you get rid of in con- 
sequence of this alteration and of your investigations ?" — <' About 
one hundred and fifty, as an immediate consequence of this 
alteration, but, altogether, including the clearing of the work- 
house, (with which the magistrates had nothing to do,) we got rid 
of about five hundred in the course of two years." 

Similar testimony as to the effect of the change of system was 
given from nearly every other parish within the district, except 
those in which, as the vigilance of the parish officers presents no 
barrier, no magisterial interference is required by the pauper, and 
the change produces no effect. A memorial from the parish officers 
and inhabitants of Christchurch, Spitalfields, praying that that 
parish may be included in the Lambeth-street office district, has 
been prepared for presentation to his M ajesty^s Secretary of State 
for the Home Department ; and in consequence of its being under- 
stood to be in contemplation to remove the Lambeth-street police- 
office altogether, a memorial has been presented from the parish 
officers of Whitechapel, praying that the removal may not be 
made, as the district would thereby .be deprived of the advantages 
which the change of system has secured to it. 

Whilst it is borne in mind that every penny unnecessarily 
spent on the pauper operates as a bounty on imposture and 
crime, and a discouragement to industry, forethought, and fru- 
gality, the evidence with relation to other positive obstacles created 
by the administration of the poor-laws to the growth and exercise 
of these virtues should be taken into account. More evidence 
has been presented to me on this head than I have been able to 
record. The following copy of an examination will give a con- 
ception of its nature. 

Mr. William Hickson, senior, (of Hickson and Son's wholesale 
shoe-warehouse, Smithfield,) stated — 
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*' As a manufacturer at Northampton, as a tradesman employ- 
ing ivorkmen in London, and as the owner of some land at Stans- 
ford, in ELent, I have had various opportunities of obsening the 
operation of the poor-laws. 

**The general effect of the present system is, to stop the 
circulation of labour^ and to prevent forethought. I fina that 
mrhenever workmen are out of work, they will not shift to places 
where work might be got, for fear of losing their parishes. In 
this parish, I am one of the Board for the management of the 
poor. If, when shoemakers have applied for relief, and stated 
as the ground that they have no work^ I have told them that 
they might get work at Northampton, they have objected on the 
ground uiat the wages were low there ; in fact, I have found that 
it is the parochial relief which holds them here ; for I knew at 
the same time, that good work was to be had at Northampton. 
The present system makes them believe that, when their own 
supply of work is interrupted, the parish officers are bound to find 
work for them or give them relief; and that no one is obliged or 
ought to leave his parish in search of work. If the other parish 
officers, instead of givinj; money, had joined with me in offer- 
ing to take such men into the house, they would have gone 
for work elsewhere^ and got it. One of the men who applied 
was what was called a ' don workman,' who would have en- 
sured work anywhere^ as he had worked for the first houses in 
London. Then the settlement law operates in another way to 
impede the circulation of labour. If workmen sent to Northamp- 
ton do not immediately get into work, not having been accus- 
tomed to provide against such a contingency, the law relieving 
them from the obligation of forethought, they are at once hurried 
back to their own parishes by passes. Some time ago a panic 
took place, by which the shoe manufactories were stopped, and a 
great number of the men thrown out of work. These men, having 
saved nothing, were compelled to apply to the parishes. The 
parish officers there immediately passed them home to their parishes 
in different and distant parts of the country. The furniture 
of numl)ers of workmen was sold, and they, with their families, 
were transported to their own parishes^ some of them on the bor- 
ders of Wales. Soon after they were sent away the trade re- 
vived^ and was remarkably brisk^ and the labour of these work- 
men was wanted. Many of them who had been mischievously 
sent away at the parish expense, were now brought back at the 
parish expense. If these persons had been entitled to relief at 
the spot where it was wanted, a great deal of money would have 
been saved; and the workmen also would have been spared much 
misery. 
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** The check to the circulation of agriciiltiiral labour is too 
notorious to be talked of. The case of a man who has worked for 
me, will show the effect of the parish system in preventing frugal 
habits. This is a hard-working, industrious man, named William 
Williams. He is married^ and had saved some money, to the 
amount of about seventy pounds, and had two cows ; he had also 
a sow and ten pigs. He had got a cottage well furnished ; he 
was the member ot a Benefit Club, at Meo^am, firom which he 
received 8a, a-week when he was ill. He was beginning to 
learn to read and write^ and sent his children to the Sunday 
School. He had a legacy of about 461.^ but he got his other 
money together by saving from his fair wages as a wagiipMier. 
Some circumstances occurred which obliged me to part with him. 
The consequence of this labouring man having been frugal and 
saved money^ and got the cows, was, that no one wonM employ 
him, although his superior character as a workman was well 
known in the parish. He told me at the time I was obliged to 

rirt with him, — * Whilst I have these things I shall get no work, 
must part with them all. I must be reduced to a state of beg- 
gary before any one will employ me.' I was compelled to part 
with him at Michaelmas — he has not yet got work, and he has 
no chance of getting any until he has become a pauper ; for, 
until then, the paupers will be preferred to him. He cannot get 
work in his own parish, and he will not be allowed to get any in 
other parishes. Another instance of the same kind occurred 
amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the brother-in-law of the 
same man, was an excellent workman, discharged under similar 
circumstances; he has a very industrious wife. They have got two 
cows, a well-furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. Now he 
cannot get work because he has property. The pauper will be 
preferred to him ; and he can only qualify himself for it by be- 
coming a pauper. If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is 
told that they do not want to fix him on the parish. Both these 
are fine young men, and as excellent labourers as I could wish 
to have. The latter labouring man mentioned another instance 
of a labouring man in another parish (Henstead) who had once 
had more property than he, but was obliged to consume it all, 
and is now working on the roads. 

** Such an instance as that of William Williams is enough to 
demoralize a whole district. I say, myself, that the labouring 
man who saves where such an abominable system prevails, is 
foolish in doing so. What must be the natural effect of such a 
case on the mind of a labouring man ? Will he not say to him- 
self, why should I save ? Why should I diminish my present 
scanty enjoyments, or lay by anything on the chance of my 
continuing with my present master^ when be may die^ or the 
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means of employment fail him, when my store will be scattered 
to waste, and i shall again be made a pauper like William 
Williams^ before I can be allowed to work for my living ? This 
system, so far as relates to the circulation of labour, I am firmly 
persuaded, can only be put an end to by utterly abolishing the 
law of settlement, and establishing a uniform national rate, so as 
to allow a man to be relieved at the place where he is in want, 
instead of his being pinned to the soil." 

The above are instances where the labourers would gladly hai'e 
removed if they could before they became paupers ; but in the 
evidence there is another and more numerous class of cases, 
where the agricultural labourers would not remove if they could. 
The Rev. R. R. Bailey, Chaplain to the Tower, who has had 
extensive opportunities of observing the operation of the poor- 
laws in the raral districts, states, — 

" I consider that the present law of settlement renders the peasant, 
to all intents and purposes, a bondsman : he is chained to the soil by 
the operation of the system, and it forbids his acquiring property, 
or enjoying it openly or honestly. I am of opinion that manage- 
ment by hundreds, instead of by parishes, would greatly benefit all 
classes. Verv frequent instances have occurred to me of one 
parish being rail of labourers, and suffering greatly from want of 
employment, whilst in another adjacent parish, there is a demand 
for labour. I have no doubt that if the labourers were freed from 
their present trammels, there would be such a circulation of labour 
as would relieve the agricultural districts." 

Can yon give any instances within your own knowledge of the 
operation of the existing law of settlement ? — *' I was requested by 
Colond Bogson, Kesgrove House, to furnish him with a farming 
bailiff. I found a man, in all respects qualified for his situation ; 
he was working at 9«. a week in the parish where I lived. The 
man was not encumbered by a family, and he thankfully accepted 
my offer; the situation was, in point of emolument and comfort 
and station, a considerable advance ; his advantages would have 
been doubled. In about a week he altered his mind, and declined 
the situation, in consequence, as I understood, of his fearing to 
remove from what was considered a good parish to a bad one^ 
the parish to which it was proposed to remove him being con- 
nected with a hundred house, in which there is more strict 
management. I was requested by a poor man, whom I respected, 
to find a situation for his son, in London : the son was a strong 
young man, working at that time at about eight shillings a week : 
I eventually succeeded in getting him a good situation of one 
guinea per week, in London, where his labour would have been 
ncich less than it was in the country ; bat when the period arrived 
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at which he was expected in London, he was not forthcomiDg. 
It appeared he had altered his mind^ and determined not to take 
the place ; as I understood^ his reason for refusing to accept it 
arose from a reluctance to endanger his settlement in his parish. 
Such are the instances which are continually presented to my 
observation, with respect to the operation of the present system 
of settlement/' 

** I am certain that the poor labourers of those parishes with which 
I have been connected in the country are fully aware that it is 
not their interest to advance their condition by the acquisition of 
property. I once congratulated my bailiff on the prospect of bis 
inheriting, by his wife, a little real property ; he replied, ' It 
would be of no use to me, sir ; for I should be less able to get 
employment, and could obtain no relief until it was all spent.' 
When the gentlemen and clergy in the neighbourhood of Ilenly 
contemplated the establishment of a savings-bank in their neigh- 
bourhood, I thought it my duty to address the young men on tbe 
subject, after morning service, and urge upon them the propriety 
of saving for their protection against the contingencies of sickness 
and old age. They listened to me very attentively. One or tvo 
persons asked me whether I honestly thought it would not be for 
the benefit of the parish more than themselves if they saved ? I 
was startled by the inquiry, but, on consideration, I found that 
I really could not state that it would be for their benefit to save. 
The decided conviction of the whole body of the labourers was, 
that any saving would be for the benefit of the parish and the 
farmersj and not for the benefit of the individuals saving." 

In nearly every parish where bodies of Irish labourers are 
located, the evidence as to the cause of their location is of the 
following tenor : — 

Mr. Joseph Whittle, one of the guardians of the poor and over- 
seers of the poor, in the parish ofChristchurch^Spitalfields, stated — 

"In our parish it is a very rare thing to find any labouring men 
working for less than twelve shillings a week : indeed, the average 
rate of wages throughout the year is not less than from fifteen to 
twenty shillings a week. A man could not be obtained to work 
job work at less than three shillings a day. 

Are there many Irish labourers in the parish ? — •• Yes ; there is 
a great proportion of them^ and especially about Spitdfields 
Market." 

Do they usually receive the average wages you mention ? — 
'•Yes; they do." 

Why are English labourers not employed — or why are". Irish 
labourers preferred ? — *' Because English labourers are not to be 
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had for love or money to perrorm the labour. I am sure, from my 
knowledge of the circumstances of the place and the employment, 
that there is not a sufficient supply of English labourers to take 
the work at any such wa^s. I believe the wages must be 
doubled to attract a sufficient supply of English labourers from 
other sources in the metropolis.'* 

Are you not aware that> within a day's walk from any part of 
the metropolis^ there are to be found English labourers working 
as hardy or much harder than any other class of workmen, for 
wages of about one-half the amount of those received by the 
labourers in the metropolis ? — '' Yes ; I am acquainted with all the 
agricultural districts within twenty miles round the metropolis, 
and I know that is the case." 

Why do not whatever superabundant labourers there may be 
in those parishes, remove and avail themselves of the demand for 
labour now supplied by Irishmen ? — " Thousands of instances may 
be given, where the labourers will not stir for fear of losing their 
parishes. I think the law of settlement is the great means of keep- 
ing the English labourers confined to their parishes. It appears to 
them to be like running away from their heirlooms, or their free- 
holds. I am sure^ from my own knowledge of the Whitechapel and 
other adjacent parishes, that there are not enough of English la- 
bourers to be had for such wages to perform the labour. Seven-tenths 
of the cases of alleged distress relieved are cases of imposture." 

Mr. T. J. Holland^ some time vestry-clerk of Bermondsey> 
stated, — 

** There are great numbers of Irishmen employed in our parish ; 
but they are only employed because English labourers cannot be 
got to do the same work for the same wages.'' 

And what sort of wages are those ? — " Not less than from ten to 
fifteen shillings a week. An English labourer might live upon 
this. But English labourers would have more wases, if tney 
were to be had for the work^ because they are worth more. I 
have heard a saying amongst the employers of these labourers, 
that an Irishman must always have his master over him. An 
English labourer does not require so much superintendence." 

Why is it that^ in your district^ the English labourers have not 
taken the employment? — "I fear that the facility of obtaining 
parochial relief indisposes them to exert themselves or seek about 
to procure employment, or to take the labour which is given to 
the Irish." 

Several witnesses state that the average wages of a la- 
bourer in the metropolis are not less than eighteen shillings a 
week, and that Irishmen obtain these wages under such circum- 
stances as those stated. Some divisions of labour are now occu- 
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pied exclusively by Irish labourers, chiefly from custom and from 
the first demands having been supplied by their predecessors. 
And it is feared by witnesses conversant with labour markets, that 
whenever new demands for labour arise^ they will occasion the 
location of additional numbers of this class of labourers. 

Mr. Huish states that, *' unless an alteration of the English 
poor-law takes place, I fear that the Irish labourers will obtain 
a more extensive footing in England than they now have : indeed, 
they will be sure to do so, because the present system keeps 
the English labourers shut up in their parishes." 

The foregoing evidence displays some of the corrupting circum* 
stances operating on the classes by whom relief is received. The 
following examination is exemplificative of the corruption of those 
by whom relief is administered : — 

Mr. Wm. Hickson, jun., of the firm of Hickson and Sons, whole- 
sale shoe-warehouse, Smithfield. *' On Tuesday, Dec. 23d, 1828, 
two persons came into the shop, and asked to see some shoes 
and gave an order. They represented that they were parish officers 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. They then fitted on four pairs of shoes, 
of a superior quality, for themselves ; the wholesale price of these 
shoes was 6s, bd,, each pair, the retail price was Is. Gd. It is a 
custom in the trade, when any agent or other person gives a whole- 
sale order, to allow him to have shoes for himself at the wholesale 
price. Thus when we have received an order from a merchant, 
we allow the clerk who brings the order, if he wants to purchase 
anything for himself, to have the benefit of the wholesale price. 
The parish ofiicers, however, in this instance told me that I 
was to charge eighteen pairs of shoes instead of twelve (the num« 
ber to be delivered), and that the money to be obtained for the six 
pairs not sent in was to cover us for the four pairs of the better 
sort of shoes supplied to them. I was very much surprised at this 
proposal, and I requested them repeatedly to state the manner in 
which the goods were to be sent in, and how they were to be 
entered, when they gave me instructions.'* 

Was all this done in an ordinary business way, as if such a 
mode of dealing were familiar to them ? — " Quite so, to one of 
them especially.*' 

And you sent in the goods ? — «' Yes. I made the following 
entry of the transaction in the day-book. 

St. Leonard, Shoreditcli. Dr. 

18 Pairs men's shoes, at 4«. .£3 12 

Sa Ditto women's, at 8«. 2d. . 5 14 

£9 9 
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12 Pdre of men's shoes sent instead of 18, and four pairs of best wax 
fitted on tbe two churchwardens or overseers, who instructed us to 
charge 18 pairs, instead of 12, to coyer us for the 4 pairs. 

W. £. Hic&soN. 

" We then sent information of the fact to one of the members 
of the boards that he might take such steps upon the matter as 
he thought necessary." 

Have you any reason to believe that such transactions have been 
or are common in other parishes^ in the supply of goods on account 
of the parish ? — '* In some parishes we believe they are common. 
We have supplied many other parishes in which similar irregula- 
rities have never occurred. In one instance, an overseer came to 
us^ and promised us a large order for the parish, if we would allow 
him a commission of two and a half per cent., which we declined.** 

Was this oflfer made in an ordinary manner ? — *' Yes, he ap- 
peared to consider it as a fair mode of trade. We had another 
instance, in which we supplied about a hundred pairs of shoes, not 
to a parish, but for a charity-school. The treasurer of that school 
ordered these shoes to be sent in to a small shoemaker, who sent 
them in to the school as from himself. We afterwards heard that 
he had chaiged a profit of a shilling a pair on these shoes, with the 
knowledge of the treasurer of the charity." 

Was this transaction conducted in a clandestine manner by the 
treasurer of the charity ? — " No ; he stated his object to be to 
serve this tradesman, and that to do this he gave the order to him." 

Have you any reason to believe that this is a common mode 
of persons in such situations serving friends who are tradesmen ?— 
** Yes, I believe it is very common. It is not in such instances as 
these usually done from what are called mercenary motives, but 
they think they are justified in serving their friends at the expense 
of those unknown people, the public. On the other hand, I have 
Been instances, where grievous sacrifices of personal interests have 
been made by parish officers to enable them to perform their 
duties properly. The remedy for these things would be, to place 
the administration of parochial money in paid responsible agents. 
From our observation as tradesmen, having had to do with many 
cases of bankruptcy, we can state (whatever attorneys may state), 
that the greatest benefits have resulted from taking the adminis- 
tration of bankrupts effects out of the hands of tradesmen^ who 
lost immense sums by jobbing, but more generally by neglect, and 
employing official assignees. 1 cannot speak as to the general con- 
stitution of the Bankruptcy Court, but I Uiink that this appoint- 
ment of respectable people, whose express business it is to attend 
to the administration of bankruptcy effects, is one of the best thinn 
that Lord Brou^am has done for the country* I have no douBt 
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that similar results would follow from the appointment of respect- 
able and responsible persons to administer parochial affairs." 

Whilst parish officers are subjected to various descriptions of 
temptations in the performance of their duty, they have also an- 
other class of interests — the interest in obtaining popularity — ^to 
contend with. Mr. Crooks the parish officer of St Clement Danes, 
stated that^ ^^ at present^ a tradesman is often liable to injury if he 
administers relief impartially. I may state an instance of this ; 
Mr. Rex, the keeper of a spirit-shop in Clare-street, Clare-market» 
served the office of overseer : during that service he found, amongst 
the applicants for relief, many of his own customers^ who were 
drunken and dissipated. He censured them for their profligate 
habits and the indulgence in spirituous liquors. He was ruined Id 
his business ; in consequence, as it was considered, of this mode 
of conducting himself as an overseer.'' 

Mr. Richard Gregory, in his evidence^ details some of the cir- 
cumstances which, in the town parishes, commonly govern the 
choice of the permanent and annual officers to whom the difficult 
task of administering the poor-laws is confided : — 

Have you considered of any measures or proposed any for arrest- 
ing the progiiess of relief? — *^ In the first place, I am sure that no 
improvement can take place in the administration of the poor-laws 
so long as it is left to parishes, or to such persons as the preseut 
unpaid annual officers. These officers have not, and never can 
have, the requisite ability ; nor will they sacrifice their own time 
and interests to attend to the affairs of others. It is a thing morally 
impossible to have clever and able men willingly devote their time 
to the performance of such public duties without pay." 

Might not paid and responsible officers be elected by the pa- 
rishioners ? — '* No ; I think you would never get such offices well 
filled unless it was by accident. The people have no conception of 
what sort of men are requisite to perform properly the duties of a 
parish officer.'' — If such a situation were vacant, what sort of a man 
would apply for it ? *' Why, some decayed tradesman ; some man 
who had ^t a very large family, and had been ' unfortunate in busi- 
ness,' which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, means a man 
who has not had prudence or capacity to manage his own affairs; 
and this circumstance is usually successful in any canvass for a 
parish situation to manage the affairs of the public. Men who have 
before been in office for the parish would obtain a preference." 
—And what sort of men are those who would be likely to be at 
liberty to accept a vacant situation ? ^^ The situations of overseer 
and churchwarden are by some considered situations of dignity ; 
and dignity always attracts fools. I have known numbers of small 
tradesmen who were attracted by ' the dignity of the office,^ and 
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succeeded in getting made overseers and chnrchwardens. Their 
slevatioo was their downfell. They have not given their minds to 
their own business as before. The consequence of this was that 
they have lost their business and have been ruined. Now and 
then a good man of business will be desirous of taking office when 
be thinks he is slighted, or has had an affront put upon him by 
being overlooked ; but in general, any man in decent business 
must know, if he has the brains of a goose, that it will be much 
better for him, in a pecuniary point ofview^ to pay the fine than 
serve. I could name from fifteen to twenty people in our parish, 
who have been entirely ruined by being made churchwardens. 
These would be the people who would succeed best in parochial 
or district elections ; for the people would say of any one of them, 
' Poor man, he has ruined himself by serving a parish office, and 
the only recompense we can give him is to put him into a paid 
office.' This always has been the general course of parish elections, 
and I have no doubt would always continue to be so. There is 
infinitely more favouritism in parish appointments than in govern- 
ment appointments. In appointments by the government there is 
frequently some notion of fitness ; but in the case of parish ap- 
pointments> fitness is out of the question. When I was the trea- 
surer of the watch department of the parish, I took great interest 
in the management of the police of the district, and determined to 
make it efficient. You would conceive that the inhabitants would 
have been so guided by their own apparent interests, as to get active 
men appointed, but I had solicitations from some of the first and 
most respectable houses in the parish to take their old and decayed 
servants and put them on the watch. I had also applications 
from the parish officers to put men upon the watch who were in 
the workhouse. As I was determined to make the police efficient, 
I resolutely resisted all these applications. My opinion is, that 
the management should be entirely under a central authority, 
which should divide the country into districts. The whole of the 
county of Middlesex, including the city of London, should be in- 
cluded in one district. If there had been a government manage- 
ment, the abominJEible practice of making allowances in aid of 
wages, which together with the improper interference of the magis- 
trates has been so ruinous in the parishes of Bethnal Green and 
Spitalfields, and Christchurch, would never have been permitted. 
We should never have had, as we have had, silk masters, who have 
made rapid fortunes by giving their men low wages, and driving 
them on the parish for the rest of their means of subsistence.'' 

Such being the frequent character of the appointments even 
to permanent offices, the following are exemplifications of the 
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qnalifications^ in activity, acnteness^ especial knowledge, and firmo 
ness^ requisite for the dispensation of relief to the poor under the 
present system. 

Mr. Brushfield, a tradesman, residing in Spitalfields, and one 
of the parish oflScers of Christchurch, Spitalfields, states : — 

*'The first day I was in active office (25th March, 1831), a 
woman named Kitty Daley came to me for relief on account of 
the illness of her child — she came without her child. I knew this 
case, as the doctor had said that something ought to be given to 
her, on account of the child being ill of the small-pox. I gave 
her sixpence, to ser%'e until I had an opportunity of visiting her. 
In the course of the day, between the hours of ten and two 
o'clock^ about forty or fiRy applications were made to me for 
relief. Usually it is the practice of the parish officers to give 
away money on the representation and the appearance of the 
parties ; indeed it is scarcely possible for a tradesman, who has a 
retail shop, to avoid giving away considerable sums of money ; as 
the applicants excite the sympathy of his customers, and if he 
does not comply with their demands, they (the paupers) may 
and do raise mischievous tumults, and injure his business by 
their clamours and obstructions. They did injure my business in 
this way, and must injure the business of any man who does his 
duly. However, I determined to give no relief on the mere 
representations of the parties. I therefore took down the 
names and addresses of the applicants for the purpose of visiting 
their residences. In the course of the forenoon three women 
came to request relief, and each brought in her arms a child, 
which she said had the smali-pox. The child was muffled up 
very carefully. One woman showed me the arm of the child ; 
the other showed me the face of the child which she had ; the 
third gave me a glance of the face of the child which she had. 
It appeared to me strange that there was so much small- pox 
about ; but when I saw the face of this third child it immediately 
struck me as being the same child that had been shown to me 
before, though it was now in a different dress. On visiting the 
places where the parties said they resided, it was found that about 
one-third of their statements of residence were falsehoods ; no 
such persons were to be found. The names of some on the list 
were immediately recognized by the beadle as * overseer-hunters,* 
— ^persons who make it their business to seek out and impose 
npon new overseers. Ultimate relief was not given to more tfian 
about twenty ; the remainder, after much exertion (which had never 
been undertaken before), having be^n ascertained to be cases of 
imposition. Few tradesmen who had the inclination would have 
had the time to go through the same investigation, whidi, I dare 
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say^ was even then very imperfect. I found nowhere the three 
mothers who had each come with the infant a£9icted with the 
small-pox; bnton visiting the residence of Kitty Daley, there I 
found the very same infant I had last seen, and it was dressed in 
the same dress. She did not deny the fact, that it was the same 
child that had been brought that morning in three different 
dresses by three different women. I accordingly gave her no 
relief. 

** Subsequently I pursued my investigations into the cases of 
other applicants for relief, and struck off many cases of fraud. 

*' My general mode of investigation was^ not to make inquiries 
elsewhere, but to visit the residences of those persons I suspected 
Twhich, by the way, was most of the paupers) first on the Satur- 
aay, and next on the Sunday. On Saturday they expect us, 
and I had generally some cause to doubt the appearance of their 
dwellings on that day. In general, those who wished to impose 
upon us over-coloured the picture, and certainly the pictures they 
drew were often very appalling. One Saturday one of the 
churchwardens accompanied me^ and we visited ten places : the 
scenes of distress were quite frightful ; there were two cases which 
appeared to be cases of extreme misery. In one house, that of a 
man named Bag, a man with a wooden leg, residing in Pelham 
Street, we found him there sitting as if sunk in despair ; he said 
he had no work, and had had no food that day, or since the 
evening before. His wife was afflicted with a bad leg ; she was 
in bed, and stated that she had not been able to get out of bed 
for six weeks. The room was in a miserable plight, dirty and 
wretched. I looked into the cupboard and found no provisions 
there ; the appearance of the place was such, that the church- 
warden could not forbear giving the man some pecuniary relief 
at once. The other case was one of a man named Ansler, of 
Red Lion Street, who had for some time before been chargeable 
to the parish as an out-pauper; we found the appearance of the 
place most deplorable. There was no appearance of food or 
comfort, and the children were ragged, dirty, squalid, and 
wretched. I told the wife to tell the husband to apply to me for 
relief in the evening, when I would give him relief, as 1 
intended to do, being fully convinced of the necessity by the 
extreme misery which I had witnessed. The husband and 
wife came together to my house in the evening ; I expressed 
my regret that they shoula be obliged to come to the parish, 
and asked if the husband had no prospect of getting work ; 
he declared he had neither work nor any prospect of getting any 
at present. I judged by his appearance that he had been 
drinidng, and said^ — ^ Well, call upon me in the morning, and I 
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will see what I can do for you.' They said they were very much 
obliged to me, and went aWay^ apparently quite pleased, althou^ 
according to their representations they were absolutely in a 
state of starvation. 

'* On the Sunday morning, I renewed my visits to moat of those 
whose residences I had visited on the afternoon previous. The 
first case I visited was that of this man Ansler : I went at about 
nine o'clock in the morning ; I opened the door, and then knocked| 
when I found they were in bed. I saw the wife jump out of 
bed, and in great haste she ran to a table which was standing ia 
the middle of the room, and covered it over with a cloth ; but in her 
haste to get away and in her confusion, she pulled the covering ofl^ 
and exposed to my view — a large piece of beef, a piece of mutton, 
and parcels of tea, sugar, bread, butter, &c. The man called 

from the bed, * B 1 'em, never mind them ; you know they 

belong to your father.' I told them that was enough, and imme- 
diately left the place : they have never applied to the parish for 
relief since. 

'^ When I visited the house of Bag^ I found Mrs. Bag out of bed 
and at her breakfast ; she had her tea and he had his cofiee ; I 
saw a neck of mutton on one shelf, and two loaves on another 
shelf of the cupboard, which was empty on the day before. I 
went into his workshop (he was a silk-dresser), which I found full 
of work. The man swore horribly, and I lefl the place : I do not 
know that he ever again applied to the parish. 

'* My impression now is, that nearly the whole of the cases which 
we had visited on the Saturday were found to be each partially 
or entirely similar cases of imposition. This man Bag must have 
concealed his work under his bed, and idled away the whole of 
the Saturday in order to make up the miserable scene which we 
first witnessed. In some other instances we have found the pro- 
visions actually concealed between the sheets or blankets of their 
beds. Such instances were frequently presented on other visits. 
I found it necessary in entering their dwellings, and in going up 
any common staircase, not to make the least noise, — to approach 
them by stealth, or the scrutiny would have been defeated. I 
think in all cases where the door was fastened the parties were 
impostors. At those places where the door was fastened, it was 
necessary to kick very gently at the bottom of the door — as if it 
were a child at the door. A knock or a tap as from a man 
would have been the signal for preparation or disguise. In 
one recent visit made to a number of applicants, every one 
was found to be a case of imposition. It is quite common 
to find the applicants full of work in cases where they have 
declared they had no work whatever, and were starving. In on^ 
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case I went up gently and o|)ened the trap-door of a warper's 
loft« and found him deeply engaged with work of the best sort 

'* Taking our own board of guardians as a sample, I should say 
that if they err at all it is on the side of humanity. My own im- 
pressions with relation to pauperism have been the result of ex- 
perience. I took office with the popular belief that the poor 
were exceedingly oppressed and maltreated, and that overseers 
and parish officers were made of cast-iron, — men without hearts 
or sympathies ; and I was firmly determined to make the poor 
comfortable. The first time I sat at our board I shed tears at the 
representations which were made^ and I thought that our chair- 
man (who was an experienced and judicious officer) was extremely 
severe. I have seen others of my colleagues shed tears at the 
first cases which were presented to them ; and these cases I have 
afterwards discovered to be such as I have already described. My 
conviction now is, that by far the largest proportion of pauperism 
is the result^ not of unavoidable distress or of maltreatment^ but 
of improvidence^ influenced by the facilities which the system 
holds out to individuals of being well provided for without work. 
This system can, I think, only be checked by an improved system 
of administration by efficient officers. Persons in the situation of 
tradesmen cannot be expected to devote themselves to the per- 
formance of these duties, sacrificing their own interests and 
affairs. I am not sorry to have served the office of overseer, as it 
opened to me a new and very extraordinary view of mankind ; 
but with reeard to my pecuniary interests, I nad better have paid 
at least a hundred pounds than have served the office. I cer- 
tainly believe that the best and most just means of relief would be 
by a national rate^ and, if it can be devised, by a system of na- 
tional management. One great effect of making the management 
national would be the prevention of the partiality shown in the 
distribution of relief, as where a pauper went to the same chapel 
as the distributors. There is often striking partiality exhibited in 
this respect." 

Some witnesses have declared that they thought no alterations 
of the poor-laws would be necessary, provided a "proper officer" 
was chosen to administer relief in each parish. These witnesses 
admitted that the indispensable qualifications of a proper officer 
were, that he should be a man, first, of remarkable intelligence; 
secondly, of remarkable activity ; thirdly, of remarkable firmness ; 
and, fourthly, that if he were an unpaid officer, he must be also a 
man of remarkable disinterestedness, ready to sacrifice himself toUie 

Serformance of his duty. Several witnesses admit, or state as in- 
ispensable, such qualifications as, thathe must be a manwbo,in the 
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porting their own poor, in England and Wales, they had declared 
Ihnt, on their theory, the ooor-laws could only be safely admi- 
nistered, when at least 14,640 men of remarkable intelligence, 
renmrkfible activity, remarkable firmness and disinterestedness, 
were found to ailministcr them. 



Finding in the course of my inquiries with relation to the 
udminlwfriition of out-door relief in the metropolis, how little was 
imnnlly done in the way of inquiry or investigation as to the merits 
of Uin vmvH nilic'vcd, by the greater proportion of those who are 
c<iiK»Kfd ill Hin vnmpuUory service of parochial offices, it appeared 
drMiriililo to iiHccrtnin what lights for improvement might be 
ohliihicd by a collateral inquiry into the modes of administering 
and investigating the cases of the poor of the distressed districts, by 
voluntary MiociAtioni; conducted by individuals pre-eminent for 
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their active benevolence, with whom no labourer personal inconve- 
nience formed obstacles to their zeal for the alleviation of misery. 
lYbilst I was preparing to obtain information from these sources, 
I received from those witnesses who were examined on the subject 
of the parochial administration^ such evidence with relation to the 
common operation of voluntary charities in various ways for which 
I was not prepared, and such statements of their enacts on the 
progress of mendicity and pauperism, as appeared to render this 
mqutry absolutely necessary for the direct objects of the commis- 
sion. The district of Spitalfields is one, perhaps, where voluntary 
charities are more numerous and powerful than in any part of the 
kingdom. The Rev. William Stone, the Rector of Spitalfields^ was 
pointed out by several benevolent individuals as admirably quali- 
fied to give information with relation to them. I submit the whole 
of his examination as part of this selection. 

SPITALFIELDS— Evidence of the Rev. William Stone, 

** I have superintended the parish of Christ Church, Spital- 
fields, about three years and a half. During that time I have 
taken an active part in all the leading charities in the district, 
and I have given my support and subscriptions to others in which 
I do not take an active part. During the last year I have been 
accessary to the distribution of above 8000/. I would specify 
amongst others the following sums : 

£. s. d. 
In soup (from the Soup Society) • 3803 5 1 

Spitalfields Association • . 3169 11 

Blanket Association • . • 284 3 8 

Wheeler Chapel District Visiting Society • 536 17 4 
Benevolent Society • • . • 1238 12 6 

'* This, viz., 8000/., when the soup society is open, may be con- 
sidered as the lowest average proportion of charity distributed for 
a year. The dicirict commonly known under the name of Spital- 
fields, is to be distinguished from the oamA of Christ Churchy 
Spitalfields, which is but a part of it. The distributions of volun- 
tary charity are rather local than parochial. All persons co- 
operate in every charitable institution without regard to rank 
or sect. 

'* In the course of my experience in this district^ I have observed 
many facts with relation to the operation of these distributions of 
voluntary charity, which have materially changed my views and 
led me to doubt whether the district is ultimately benefited by 
them.'' 
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Will you have the goodness to state some of the particulais to 
which you advert as having tended to modify your first opinioos? 
— <* In the first place, I can distinctly prove the migration of pec^ 
from other parishes into this district upon the opening of the soup 
society. It may be stated that this society is conducted in the 
following manner. The subscribers are allowed tickets in propor- 
tion to the amount of their subscriptions. (I have an unlimited 
supply.) The»s tickets entitle the bearer to excelknt meat-soup 
on the paymein of a penny, but sometimes so little as a half- 
penny a quart. The tickets are so distributed as to allow two 
three, four, or more quarts to a family, in proportion to the num- 
ber of members. To a single man about one quart is given. 
The following statement comprehends all the expenses of the 
society : 



Amount expended 


for meat 


. 


£2SH 


10 


8 


ditto 


grain 


. 


. 801 


18 





ditto 


coals 


• 


113 


18 





ditto 


onions 


. 


. 51 


2 





ditto 


salt and 


pepper 50 


19 


11 


ditto advertising and 


printing 1 55 


8 


8 


ditto 


wages 
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ditto 


repairs, 


• 


. 52 


7 


10 




^803 


5 


1 



*^ The receipts at the bankers from the commencement in Ja- 
nuary to the close in June, 1832, have been 42802. 39.^ of which 
we deduct 13592. lOa, 3d,, for copper taken for soup, leaving a net 
balance of subscriptions, 29202. 129. 9d. The weight or meat 
bought by the society was 133,083 lbs., and the number of quarts 
of soup made and distributed amounted to 467,377. 

** As an example, I may state the case of one woman who had 
the misfortune to be residing at the time without the precincts of 
the charitable district. She observed to me, * Will I not come 
and live in your good parish, where the kind gentlefolks give away 
bread and coals and potatoes, and soup ? ' She was amongst us 
soon after as an applicant. A person of great experience in the 
district speaking to me on the subject of these charities, ven- 
tured to intimate some doubts as to their tendency, and declared 
he could prove that the rents of lodgings within the district were 
raised on the opening of the soup-house, and the commencement 
of other local distributions. It was held out &s an advantage to 
the tenants, that they were within a stone's throw of the soup- 
house. Some of the butchers in the district, though reluctantto 
observe upon it to myself, have declared that^ inmiediately upon 
the distribution of soup being commenced, though the popolation 
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has increated) a perceptible cessation of the demand for inferior 
pieces of meat talces place. There are complaints made by these 
tradesmen of the diversion of business, and of the injury done 
them by the sadden withdrawal of customers, who before could 
and did pay for the meat. I might, I believe, say, that there is a 
reduced demand for other sorts of provision*." 

And to what class of persons are these soup distributions chiefly 
made? — '* Undoubtedly, very many severe cases of distress are 
relieved by it; many cases where no other relief would be available ; 
and it must be observed with respect to this charity, that being 
opened only occasionally, it cannot be regularly calculated upon, 
and is on that account not so liable to abuse. But I nevertheless 
believe, that for the time during which it is opened it is productive 
of the mischiefs to which I have adverted." 

What is the nature of the Spitalfields Association ? — *' It con- 
sists of a number of individuals who visit the poor at their own 
houses, and who relieve them by tickets on certain tradesmen for 
coals, bread, and potatoes, originally gratuitously. But the last 
time we distributed (this being an occasional charity), I contended 
that we ought to diminish the chances of imposition by requiring 
some portion of payment from the objects ; and accordingly it was 
provided that those who received tickets should pay threepence 
for the quartern loaf, fourpence for the half-hundred weight of 
coals, and threepence for the thirty pounds of potatoes. I believe 
that this regnlatioti had the effect of diminishing the amount of 
imposition. We certainly were thereby enabled to continue our 
distribution longer than we otherwise could have done." 

Is this Charity subject to much imposition ? — '* I will give 
you the following case as an instance ; I received a note from 
m. 9, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, stating, that a young woman 
had just been confined of her fourth child ; that she had abso* 
lutelv not the necessaries of life in that delicate state of health, 
and begging me to come and save her from starvation. — The note 
was well written, so well that I was struck with it. When I went 

* Similar evidence is ^ven from the other parishes, where the voluntary 
mfU are considerable. Mr. Booker, the assistant-overseer of the parish m 
St Botolph*s, Bishopsgate, stated, ** Our gift-coids are about forty chaldrons 
in the year, which are distributed in December, January, and February, to 
persons resident in the parish. During that time the business of the small 
eoal-dealers was at a complete stand still, and they complained that they lost 
the best portion of their ready-money customers. This year, in consequence 
of these complaints, a new practice has been established, of distributing these 
coals by tickets on the various retail dealers in coal in the parish : the tickets 
are equally allotted among these retail dealers resident in the parish. No 
doubt we miffht obtain the coals cheaper by contract, but the poor do not 
complain, and the practice gives satisfaction to the retail dealers, some of 
wbmn have large fluniUes, Slid are as badly off as the paupers themseh^^^ . 
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to the house, I found, on making inquiries, that the note hmd (as is 
common) been written by the landlord, not by the husband. Tbeiel 
found the young woman (the name of the parties was Cartwright) 
who had certainly been delivered but a few days. She stated, 
that her husband had been for a long time without any employ- 
ment whatever ; that he refused to eat any portion of her or llcr 
children's meals for fear of depriving them of subsistence ; and that, 
in fact, he left the house every morning in a state of desperation. 
On inquiry, I found I was not the first charitable person that bad 
been applied to. She had been visited by some Quaker ladies 
attached to a charity in the neighbourhood, who, among odier 
means of relief, had procured them some of the tickets of oar 
Association : three of those tickets were immediately prodaced. 
It was evident^ from their dirty appearance^ that they hsid been in 
their possession some days. I expressed surprise that these tickets 
had not been used, as the applicants were in a state of starvation. 
The reply to this was, that mey had not the lOd. to pay for the 
three tickets for coals^ bread and potatoes. It being a case of 
sickness, and strongly attested by the landlady, I deviated from 
my usual practice^ which is not to give money. I provided thoa 
with a nurse, who did every thing for them. I visited them per- 
sonaliy every day and sometimes twice, and I supplied them 
from time to time with these tickets, giving them money, and, 
in some instances, as much as 2«. at a time. I afterwards 
discovered, on the testimony of the nurse, whom I myself em- 
ployed^ and who was interested in keeping up the employ- 
ment, that the husband was during this time frequently drunk, 
so much so, that on one occasion^ when bringing physic for his 
wife, he had fallen down and broken the bottle ; and that in 
the last instance of my giving him tickets for breads and also 
money to the amount of 2^., and after strongly but very kindly 
expostulating with him on the past improvidence of his life, he left 
me and expended the 2$. in mutton chops, ale, &c., and on the 
following morning importuned me, through the nurse, for a loaf. 
The wife might unquestionably have sustained inconvenience, 
and probably did so ; but no wonder that she should, when the 
money given was all spent in liquor and mutton-chops. I might 
have stated that this man was a smith, of about thirty years of age ; 
his wife was a very young creature ; he had married several years 
before, not having saved any thing beforehand ; but when, as he 
stated to me, his wages were not less than 30*. a week, and con- 
tinued to be so for some years after his marriage. On his own 
admission, he might, without any sacrifice, have saved 10«. a 
week during that time^ to provide for the foreseen contingency for 
which it was now requisite to provide by diarity. 
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*< I may add, that this instance was accompanied by another, of 
the way in which these impostures are supported by others. A 
woman came in from an adjacent room (she was a lodger in the 
same house) with a cup of tea, and stated that all the poor crea- 
ture had had was a cup of tea which she (the witness) had given 
her. She drew me into her own room and made another applica- 
tion in her own behalf, making the aid given to imposture support 
her own claim." 

Have you observed many instances of this sort of marriages I^— 
*' Unhappily they are fearfully increasing, the increasing reckless- 
ness of the labouring classes appears to me quite appalling. Whilst 
resident in the adjoining parish of Bethnal-green, I visited a poor 
family i the father and mother were in great want, in fact, the only 
subsistence which they had for some weeks was procured by a soup 
ticket, and some occasional advances of money from myself. 
Early in the following winter, being then resident as rector in my 
present parish, I was applied to by the mother of the same family, 
who had then become resident in Vine-court, in my new parish. 
She applied to me partly for relief for herself and family, but more 
professedly on behalf of her eldest son, which son was one of the 
children relieved by me in the preceding winter. Without any 
provision, further than the scanty wages which he got on obtain- 
mg a little work, he married a servant girl ; and the object of the 
present call was io provide her with a nurse on the delivery of an 
eight months* child, and ' any other relief that I could give them 
in a state of total destitution.' 

" I have been compelled to pay great attention to the subject, and 
I have seldom given relief in any case without inquiring into the 

Previous history of the family. Although in some instances the 
usbands at the time of the marriage and for a long time pre- 
vious had been receiving high wages (as from 2/. to 3/. a week), 
although these wages had been received for years before the mar- 
riage as for years after ; yet neither for the marriage, for sickness, 
nor for any other known casualty had any provision whatever been 
made. All came upon the parish to provide for every casualty, or 
sought relief from voluntary charitable associations. I do not think, 
during the three years and a half that I have been in my present 
parish, I have met with one instance of severe distress which was 
not to be traced immediately or remotely to some improvidence— 
the great improvidence being marriage, I mean a marriage con- 
tracted without the means either in possession or in reasonable 
expectation of providing for four children as the result of the 
marriage. It has come within my observation also, that parishes, 
by a most miserable and shortsighted policy, get rid of one 
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pauper by creating ten — instances have come to my knowledge 
where the parties coming to be married have entered the church 
ivith hardly clothing/' 

Do voluntary associations, such as these you have mentioned, 
become subservient to such improvidence ? — " Inasmuch as oar 
visitors are persons actuated purely by benevolent feelings, they 
administer their relief with reference to the amount of actual dis- 
tress in each individual case ; and as that will commonly be in 
proportion to the number of the children and the past improvi- 
dence of the parents, I can have no doubt but that they ulti- 
mately, though indirectly, and certainly unintentionally, tend to 
promote these improvident marriages. The benevolent and very 
excellent persons with whom it is my happiness to act, are pre- 
cluded by the circumstances of the case and the pressure of the 
immediate distress from investigating the causes." 

How does the last charity you have mentioned, the Spitalfields 
Association, operate with regard to the traders who deal in the 
commodities dispensed by the association ? — '' It is equally com- 
plained of by the smaller tradesmen who supply the poor, that it 
deprives them of actual money customers, that the class of 
poor who deal with them are thus withdrawn, and that the profit 
of the commodities dispensed by the charity is diverted from 
themselves to a few, and those often wealthier tradespeople with 
whom the poor do not themselves generally deal." 

What is the operation of the Blanket Association ? — •* This 
association is occasional in severe seasons ; but it has been more 
or less open each year, from the year 1827, when it was instituted. 
The chief object is to lend the blankets for the winter months, 
to be returned in May." 

What proportion are actually returned ? — " I think about one* 
third ; but those who return them come the next year, and it is 
common with those who come the following year, to intimate, that 
they consider they have a claim, first of all, for having had 
blankets before, and secondly, for having returned them.*^ 

Then the other two-thirds are made away with ? — '' We have 
received proof that in some instances they have been pledged. 
We had it in contemplation to prosecute a pawnbroker in our 
neighbourhood, for having received a blanket in pledge, that 
blanket having the stamp of the Association ; but we were told 
that our prosecution would not succeed, and we abandoned it." 

Will you state what is the operation of the Benevolent So- 
ciety ? — ^* It is ill its designs intended to relieve the peculiar distress 
of the district, in cases of sickness, and especially the cases of 
lying-in women. It is discretionary with the visitors to give 
money, and they have boxes of hnen to bestow on lying-in 
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women. Thev also give blankets, and that too in other cases 
than tliose of lying-in women." 

What is the operation of this charity ? — " The other day I had 
occasion to make inquiries of a person, who has the distribution 
of the commodities for which orders are given, as to the sort of 
persons who applied for relief, whether they saw the same per- 
sons repeatedly : I was assured, that the same persons (with 
the addition of others) invariably applied for relief, with the con- 
fident expectation of obtaining it. Within the last few days a 
woman applied to me, as having the disposal of an annual parish 
gift of coals; she stated to me, as a reason for my compliance 
with her petition, that she had been considered a worthy object 
by the conductors of other charities in my parish ; that she had 
been visited and relieved with the box of linen by the Benevolent 
Society, during no less than five successive confinements ; and 
she was confident, that the same charity would be extended to 
her on any future occasion.'' 

Would this argument, do you think, be deemed cogent by the 
usual administrators of the charity ? — '^ I believe it to be one 
which, so far as I have observed, is too commonly acted upon." 

Do you find it urged by the regular applicants in such a man* 
ner as to lead you to believe that they commonly find it success- 
ful ? — ** Without exception they urge the same plea to myself in 
that expectation." 

Have you made observations on the general effects of this last 
sort of distribution ; namely, the provision for the lying-in women ? 
— *' I have observed, that its effects have been to paralyse pro- 
vident habits ; that it has tended to make these females calculate 
upon it, and to neglect making due provision for an event which 
must have been sufficiently foreseen. This tendency I can state 
from extensive observation. A person, most intimately connected 
with this charity, has expressed regret that all the charities of 
the district were not under the management of one superintend- 
ing committee, as the objects there relieved were, to her know- 
ledge, successfiil applicants to the various other charities in the 
district." 

What is the Wheeler Chapel District Visiting Society 1—'^ It 
is a society formed for the purpose of making a religious visita- 
tion ; but as its members observe, in the course of their visita- 
tion, much temporal distress, they cannot avoid uniting tem- 
poral relief to religious exhortation. The parish is subdivided 
into two districts, and these districts are again subdivided into 
sections, and to each section are appointed one or two, or more 
visiters. Their visits are made once in every week or fortnight, 
or as often as their time and occupations will allow. I should 

u 
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say that the design of this society is extremely good ; the moro 
so, as it does not originally contemplate temporal relieF. I coo* 
ceive that one of the great things wanted in the present day is 
a more frequent and acknowledged friendly intercourse between 
the various classes of society. I am convinced that it would pro- 
duce most satisfactory results to all parties. I find the labouring 
classes are extremely well disposed to receive instmction, and 
communicate with other classes.'' 

What is the practical operation of the visits of the members of 
this society, as regards temporal relief? — '^ I regret that I cannot 
give so favourable a testimony as to the operations of the society, 
viewed collectively on this head, as on the other. The visiters 
being chiefly engaged in religious discussions, are^ I find, in some 
instances* too apt to be carried away by their religious feelings, 
and to be less strict than is necessary in their judgment of Uie 
amount of the actual and unavoidable want and distress. These 
visiters form, as it were, the connecting link between the various 
charities : they tell the poor whom they visits and who state they 
are in want of relief, where and how to apply for it ; and more- 
over, the visiters personally exert themselves^ and aid the appli- 
cations which they have recommended. They commonly have in 
their hands tickets, or have access to recommendations through 
various subscribers to other charities^ such as the Lying-in Hot- 
pitaU the Welsh Dispensary, the City Dispensary, the London 
Dispensary, the Institution for the Diseases of Children, the 
Rupture Society, the Ophthalmic Infirmary, the City of London 
Truss Society, the Blanket Society, and the Spitalfields Associa- 
tion, for the distribution of coals, hread, and potatoes." 

Are there no other modes of relief within the means of this 
society? — ** Yes : I cannot recollect the whole. Besides the me- 
dical charities which I have mentioned, there is the Koyal Ma- 
ternity Society for delivering poor women at their own houses ; 
there is the parish apothecary ; there is also gratuitous medical 
assistance given by medical gentlemen in the parish, when ap- 
plied to for that purpose ; they have also access to the great Fe- 
ver Hospital at St. Pancras ; there is also an association called 
< The City Kitchen/ which distributes potatoes, coals, &c., at a 
reduced price ; there is the Educational Clothing Society, which 
b formed chiefly for the purpose of lending clothes, to enable 
children to attend schools, and adults to attend church." 

Do they lend a suit of clothes for the one day, or how is the 
operation of returning the clothes conducted ? — <* In several parts 
of the district there are appointed dep6ts for clothing, generally 
the houses of some members of the committee, &c. The Sunday 
•uit u taken from thence on Saturday evening, and retutned on 
Ifonda/ morning;' 
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Cannot yoa adduce any instance of the deceptions to which 
the visiters of the District Visiting Society are liable ? — '' A case 
came within my own knowledge. It was that of a woman, who 
stated* that bemg ntterly incapable of obtaining work in London^ 
her husband was traversing the country in quest of employment. 
In the mean time she was left with four children without any 
means of subsistence ; she had of course applied to the parish^ 
but could obtain no relief. I was myself aware of the real cir*- 
cumstances of the case ; for upon an investigation made long be- 
fore, I discovered that the husband had even from the time of hit 
marriage been assisted by the parish. In one instance, during 
an alleeed inability to procure work as a weaver, he had been, as 
the pansh officers called it, ' set up/ or provided with the means 
of obtaining a livelihood in another way. But, soon after this, he 
continued his occasional absences from his wife, and the parish 
had found no means of providing against the consequences of the 
profligacy of the man, and the deceitfulness of the woman. The 
visiter had not himself resorted to any means of obtaining correct 
information, and continued his visits and occasional assistance 
without any knowledge of the real circumstances.*' 

WouM tne visiter in all probability also have distributed re« 
commendations or tickets to this same individual ? — '* Unques- 
tionably the visiter would have acted only upon the evidence ob- 
tained within the room itself, which is none at all." 

Do yon find many of the visiters competent to form a correct 
judgment as to the real wants of the poorer of the labouring 
classes ? — ** I think that visiters are frequently mistaken* : they 
are too apt to take into the houses of the poor their own standard 
of the value of money, and apply their own scale of personal and 
domestic comfort to their condition. I have known a visiter of 
our charities give an order for four bushels of coals, as the lowest 
proper amount of relief, to a person of a class in which they obtain 
their own supplies only in pecks, or even in half pecks. Articles 
of clothing are sometimes distributed to persons of a class who 
themselves consider, or at least treat them, as luxuries. When I 
first went into the parish, I viewed with great pain children with- 
out shoes or stockings, considering that tney were sufferers ; but 

* Mr. Hewett, the master of the wovUiouse of St Andrew, Holbom, and 
St. George the Martyr, stated, " I am satisfied that the in and out-doM 
paupers of this metropalis get l^ far the ereater share of the charities in and 
about Loudon, or else the greater part of them could not consume so much 
tobacco and other things, and return home intaxicated, and m3ney in pocket.** 
What evidence have you that they obtain m3ney firom the charities ?^" I 
have searched them, and found not only money bat charity-passes showiiw 
from whence they came, aod tickets and other things beloogmg to the dit 
teent voluntary charitUs;* 

v2 
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subsequent observation has shown me that it was not so to the 
extent I first imagined. The children in this condition 1 found in 
as good health as others ; and, except in the winter, when subject 
to chilblains^ sustaining no apparent inconvenience. 

** With regard to the relief to be given in money, I have often 
been amused at the declamation in newspapers against parish 
officers, who, when an application for casual relief was made to 
diem by a labouring man^ * only gave him a shilling.' Now, 
although to a person in the middle or higher ranks of life this is 
a very triBIng sum, yet I have known it to constitute one-fifth of 
the weekly expenditure of a person dependent upon her own 
earnings. I should be sorry indeed to deny the poor any increase 
of comforts ; but I believe that the gratuitous bestowal of them 
by our visiters often provides them with an article not in itself 
absolutely indispensable, and which would be better provided by 
their own exertions. In many instances, where I have felt myself 
prompted to give the poor assistance of this kind, I have, on 
second thoughts, withheld it, from fear of the precedent which 
it would establish, and of the effects to be anticipated from that 
precedent, in creating an expectation on the part of the poor that 
relief would be given without work. When a boy has come to 
my school ill-shod, I have felt strongly inclined to give him a 
pair of shoes or stockings, and should have done so, had I not 
oeen well convinced from experience that by my doing it in this 

Crticular instance, in a few days a number of other boys would 
ve come without shoes or stockings.'' 

Do you speak from experience or from conjecture ? — ** Indeed 
it was positive experience that induced me to draw back. I have 
given shoes and stockings to boys, and I have found that, in a few 
days, an increasing number of applications from other parents for 
shoes and stockings for their children has been the consequence." 

Do you not think that the parents who send their children to 
schools are of the best of the working classes? — " Certainly I am 
disposed to think them so." 

How do you find the administration of these charities bear upon 
the administration of the poor-rates by the parochial authorities ? 
— •* In the first place, it is assumed, I think, as a general prin- 
ciple, that the relief of the poor by the charities ought not to inter- 
fere with the parochial relief, and should be regarded as entirely 
independent of it. Thus it is considered that, although a family 
. may be relieved with soup by the Soup Society, the amount of 
the claims upon the parish for relief is not thereby diminished.** 

Is it not then considered that the one mode of relief should in 
any way be administered in co-operation with the other ? — ** So 
little so^ that no tickets are ever given by the Soup Society to the 
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parish oflBcers. A case was detected in which a visiter placed a 
few tickets in the hands of an overseer : this fact was brought 
forward and severely condemned at the ensuing meeting of the 
Soup Committee.*' 

And is the same principle of administration adopted in each of 
the other charities with the management of which you are inti- 
mately acquainted ? — " I believe with each of them." 

Do the administrators of charities and the parish officers often 
interfere with one another ? — '' In point of fact^ they never come 
in contact with each other ; but I regret to state that there is 
much jealousy between them^ and that, whilst the parish officers 
accuse the visiters of weakness, the visiters charge the parish officers 
with cruelty : one of the consequences is, that the officers are 
checked in the performance of their duty. I have had it delibe- 
rately hinted to me by tradesmen serving the office of overseers^ 
that my opinions respecting the merits of applicants for charity 
have been at variance with their own ; their manner evidently be^ 
traying apprehension that I had formed an unfavourable judgment 
of their humanity. Without doubt^ a tradesman in the situation 
of an overseer would not like to render himself obnoxious to one 
known to take an interest in the condition of the poor. I have 
known instances in which the censures of the parish officers by 
visiters have been strong and unmeasured.'* 

Do you find^ on the whole, the feeling of reluctance to have re- 
course to parochial relief increasing or diminishing in the district 
in which you reside ? — '^ Diminishing fearfully ; though I am 
bound to say that it is not yet entirely eradicated. I have been 
astonished and grieved to observe how persons of comparative 
respectability almost naturally resort to the poor-rates as a Ic^giti- 
mate and inexhaustible fund for relief. The other day^ a widow 
who carries on a good business as a dress-maker^ and had with 
her husband been for years in a situation of life to have enabled 
them to put by ten shillings a week or more, having sustained 
some temporary injury to her finger, was about to applv to the 
parish for relief. At this very time she admitted that her business 
was extremely good, and that her chief difficulty was this tempo- 
rary inability to continue it. At this very time too she had two 
daughters provided for in good situations as household servants. 
To my own knowledge, one of them, the younger of these daugh- 
ters^ might have had an advance of her quarter's wages. It was 
^ggested as a natural expedient, that the daughter, being so 
^mpetent, should aSbrd her this temporary assistance. This, 
however, was not the object of the applicant — she preferred throw* 
ing herself upon the parochial fund^ that she might enjoy that 
allowance over and above the supply from more natural sourcea 
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of relief. I oould multiply such instanoes, all of whidi have 
tended to convince me that the poor regard the parish rate as an 
•xhaustleas fund, by refusing to partake of which they shall only 
be doing an injury to their own families without benefiting any 
other party. I have expostulated with them on the impropriety 
of drawing this relief from the pockets of a class of people who, 
like the poor rate-payers of our district, are in little better^ if so 
good, circumstances as themselves.** 

Do your observations lead you to believe that the present m- 
tem or administering voluntary charity tends to create the dis- 
tress which it proposes to relieve ? — '' I feel conrinced that it does. 
With regard to the standing charities, that is, the charities whieh 
are in perpetual operation, the fact is unquestionable : I have 
known numerous families in which it is thought uttorly unneoes* 
sary to provide for many regular and incidental expenses, from a 
confident expectation of assistance from these institutions." 

Do you believe it relieves all the distress which it creates ?— 
*' By no means. For instance, I have known cases in whidi the 
unavoidable disappointment of the expectations held out by the 
Lying-in Charities has reduced poor women to the most cruel 
extremities* I know too that the occasional charities attract mul' 
titudes, who always become burthensome to the parish as casual 
poor. This is remarkably the case with the Irish. Armies of 
this degraded and almost brutish populace refiise to leave our 
neighbourhood on account of the charities. And yet, notwith- 
standing these means of relief, with which, from their superior 
pretensions of misery, they are extraordinarily favoured by our 
visitres, they are frequently in so destitute a condition as to 
render it impossible for our parish officers to refuse them relief. 
I have had so much experience of this fact in my parish, and feel 
so persuaded of the impossibility of improving the moral or tem- 
poral condition of an indigent Irishman, that I almost sicken 
at the sight of one *.'* 

* The following are examples of the evidence from other parishes, when 
the amount of monev distributed in charity is considerable. 

The Rev. E. J. Tyler, the Rector of St. Giles's. Middlesex, examined :— 
Have you observed any influence upon the Irish labourers by the charities 
in your parish, or in an3r other part of the metropo^ ?— *'I am persuaded 
that the certainty of being either supported by alms or parochial assistance 
during their stay, should other means fail, or at all events of being returned 
to their country at the public expense, forms an inducement for vast numbers 
to oome over fh>m Ireland on the chance of what they may obtain, who 
would not otherwise leave their native country. It is known that many 
pregnant women come over for the express purpose ik being admitted into 
some charitable institution for their confinement, with the certainty, at least 
the great probability, of receiving more from the bounty of individuals on 
tbeir xceowpyj^ 
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Win y<m describe the operation of the various charities, wlueh 



Coboel Pa^ writes to me thus : — ''I hope you will notice in your repoit 
the large chanties bequeathed in Newbury, as a very principal cause of the 
high poor s- rates. Everybody is anxious to obtain settlements b]^ servitude 
or renting hi that parish, in order to obtain the chance of benefiting by the 
numerous charities/* 

Mr. Thorn, assistant-overseer of St Giles's, Cripplegate, examined. 

Have yon any monies to dispense in charities within your parish ? — ** We 
have about 1,600/. per annum available to be nven to the poor in our cha- 
rities, according to the directions of donors. For the most part, the doni^ 
tions consist ofbread, fuel, and clothing.** 

What is the effect produced by the dutribution of these donations ? — '* We 
find that, a fsw weeks previous to the gifts being distributed, the people 
leave their work in search of them. There are always a great many mote 
seekers of gifts than finders. Most of them by leavme their work neglect 
their families, and become really necessitous : those wno are disappointed 
are irritated, and then demand relief as a right, the parish being called upon 
to make good their loss. Even those who nave received relief always say, 
when they come to us afterwards, ' that, though it was very true they hiii 
received the ^ft, yet it had done them no good ; they had lost so much time* 
and they had got into debt* We employ some of the out-door paupers in 
carrying home the gifts of coals, and pay them liberally for doing so. These 
men, when they apply fbr relief, and are told, ' Why, we gave you money 
the other day I say, ' It is very true ; but then we were in debt to our land- 
lord,* or the chandler-shopkeeper, * and we were compelled to pay him when 
we returned firom labour ;* so they always calculate on the relief After 
every season fbr the distribution of the gifts, the applications for parochial 
relief are more numerous.** 

During the time when the gifts are distributed, are the demands on the 
poofs-rates reduced ?— " Not at all : in fact when the effects of these charities 
are examined, as shown in our parish, it will be admitted by the most preju- 
diced person that ^ey are a curse rather than a benefit. They were a mat 
deal worse formeriy, when settlements were to be obtained by forty days* 
residence in the parish, as it led numbers to endeavour to obtain settlements 
with us. I am sure tluit our parish has been considerably injured by them. 
I have long been of opinion that it would be of great advantage to have the 
funds of these charities applied directly in aid of the poofs-rates.'* 

Mr. Richard Gregory, treasurer of Spitalfields, examined. 
You have had, from time to time, assistance firom Government in your 

SarisQi. What have been the effects of those donations ?— " That they nave 
one great mischief, by causing paupers to come from all parts of the king- 
dom, for the purpose of sharing in the relief; and when they have onoe 
come there, they have invariably stopped there.** 

Do you beheve that such donations have a tendency to create distress of 
the kind which they propose to relieve ?— ** I do ; for there are numbcors who 
would waste a whole day to obtain Sd, by charity, rather than work two 
hours to obtain 6 J. by honest industry. I have seen in our own dis^iet 
abundant instances of this.** 

Do you believe that they relieve all the distress which they create? — " Al- 
ways when there has been a donation of these sorts, we find that the parish 
burdens increase; these burdens continue, but the donation goes awav. 
Some years ago we received a large donation horn tiie Government and I do 
not beheve that the pai^ hat got the better of it to this day ; fioritmsde 
paupers, and attracted vagabonas tnm aU parts.** 
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are actually available in your parish, as exemplified in the case 
of an individual^ beginning with his birth, under the superintend- 
ence of the Royal Maternity Society? — [The Rev. Gentleman 
requested time to make the answer, and he returned it in writing.] 
" — My own personal observation enables me to describe the pro<- 
cess as follows : — 

'* A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nine- 
teen — and the consequence is the prospect of a family. We 
should presume, under ordinary circumstances, that they would 
regard such a prospect with some anxiety ; that they would cal- 
culate upon the expenses of an accouchement, and prepare for 
them in the interval by strict economy and unremitting industry. 
No such thing. — It is the good fortune of our couple to live in 
the district of Spitalfields, and it is impossible to live there with- 
out witnessing the exertions of many charitable associations. To 
these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every occa- 
sion. 

*• They are visited periodically by a member of the ** District 
Visiting Society" It is the object of this society to inquire into 
the condition of the poor, to give them religious advice, and occa- 
sional temporal relief, and to put them in the way of obtaining the 
assistance of other charitable institutions. To the visiter of this 
institution the wife makes known her situation, and states her 
inability to meet the expense of an accoucheur. The consequence 
is, that yrom him, through his recommendation or under Ait direc- 
tions, she obtains a ticket either for ** the Lying-in Hospiialf'* or 
for " the Royal Maternity Society.** By the former of these 
charities she is provided with gratuitous board, lodging, medical 
attendance^ churching, registry of her child's baptism, &c. &c. 
By the latter she is accommodated with the gratuitous services of 
a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

•' Delivered of her child at the cost of the *• Royal Maternity 
Society " she is left by the midwife-^-but then she requires a 
nurse, and for a nurse, of course^ she is unable to pay herself; — 
a little exertion, however, gets over this difficulty — she sends to 
the district visiter, to the minister, or to some other charitable 
parishioner, and, by their interest with the parish officers, she 
has, at last, a nurse sent to her from the workhouse. But 
still she has many wants — and these too she is unable to sup- 
ply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body 
linen for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With these she 
is furnished by another charitable institution. Soon after her 
marriage she had heard one of her neighbours say, that she 
had been favoured in no less than five successive confinements 
with the loan of the " box of linen'* from the '^ Benevolent So* 
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ciety.^* She had, accordingly, taken care to secure '' the box of 
linen^* for herself, and during her confinement she receives occa- 
sional visits and pecuniary relief from a female visiter of the 
charity. By her she is kindly attended to, and, through her or 
*' the district visiter,'^ she is provided, in case of fever or other 
illness, with the gratuitous services of the parish apothecary, or of 
some other charUable medical practitioner in the district. 

''At the end of the month, siie eoes, pro formd, to be churched ; 
and though, perhaps, the best-dressed female of the party, she 
claims exemption from any pecuniary offering by virtue of a 
printed ticket to that effect put into her hands by the midwife of 
'• the Royal Maternity Society.'' 

" The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided 
for than his parents. Of course he requires vaccination, or, 
in ca^ of neglect, he takes the small-pox. In either case he 
is sent to the ** Hospital for Casual Small-pox and for Fac^ 
cination,'^ and by this means costs his parents nothing. 

'' He has the measles, the whooping-cough, and other morbid 
affections peculiar to childhood. In all these instances he has the 
benefit of the •' City Institution for Diseases of Children.'' 

'' Indeed, firom his birth to his death, he may command any me- 
dical treatment. If his father is a Welshman, he applies to fhe 
*' Welsh Dispensary" — if not, or he prefers anotner, he has 
the ** Tower llamUts Universal Dispensary," " The London Dis- 
pensary," and the '' City of London Dispensary." In case of 
fever, he is sent to the " Fever Hospital" For a broken limb, or 
any sudden or acute disorder, he is admitted into the " London" 
or other " Public Hospital.'* For a rash, or any specific disease 
of the skin or ear, he is cured at the " London Dispensary." And 
for all morbid affections of the eye, he goes either to the same 
charity or to the " London Ophthalmic Lnfirmary." In case of 
rupture, he has a ticket for the *' Rupture Society" or for the 
•' City of London Truss Society." For a pulmonary complaint, 
he attends the " Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption^ and other 
Diseases of the Lungs." And for scrophula, or any other disease 
which may require sea-bathing, he is sent to the '* Royal Sea- 
bathing Infirmary" at Margate. In some of these medical insti- 
tutions, too, he has the extra advantage of board, lodging, and 
other acconmiodations*. 

* The managers of benefit societies and savings banks complain, in some 
instances indirectly, and in others directlv, of the effects of the eleemo«3rDaiy 
relief for such casualties as those institutions (and benefit societies especially) 
afford effectual means of providing for by easy insurances. It is urged by 
some witnesses that, althouffh a person in work may not he ahle to raise 
money to pay for the relief dtun£arc«een casualties at the moment when that 
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'' By the time the child is eighteen months or two years old, it 
becomes convenient to his mother to ''get him out of the way ;^ 
for this purpose he is sent to the '* Infant School" and, in this 
seminary, enters upon another wide field of eleemosynary im- 
munities. 

" By the age of six he quits the '* Infant School,** and has before 
him an ample choice of schools of a higher class. He may 
attend the Lancasterian School for 2d. a week, and the National 
for Id., or for nothing. His parents naturally enough prefer the 
latter school, — it may be less liberal in principle, but it is lower in 
price. In some instances, too, it is connected with a cheap cloth- 
ing society ; in others it provides clothing itself to a limited num- 
ber of children. And in others, again, it recommends its scholars 
to the governors of a more richly endowed clothing charity school. 
To be sure, these are only collateral advantages. But it is per- 
haps excusable in a parent delivered by the " Royal Maternity 
Society,'* to value these above any of the more obvious and legiti- 
mate benefits to be derived from a system of education. 

" A parent of this kind, however, nas hardly done justice to her- 
self, or to her child, till she has succeeded in getting him admitted 
into a school where he will be immediately and permanently 
clothed. This advantage is to be found in the " Protestant Dis- 
senters** — in the " Parochial,*' or in *' the Ward Charity School;** 
and she secures him a presentation to one of these, either by a 
reconunendation from *' The National School** — by the sponta- 
neous offer of her husband's employer — or by her own impor- 
tunate applications at the door of some other subscriber. It is 
true, some few industrious and careful parents in the neighbour- 
hood object to putting their children into these charity schools. 
With more independence than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of 
seeing their children walk the streets for several years in a livery 
which degrades them, by marking them out Uke the parish 
paupers of former days, as the objects of common charity. But 

relief is needed, yet he might he called upon to pay for it hy instalments after 
he is convalescent and has returned to work. The trustees and. managers 
of the Marylehone Savings Bank state — 

** We are of opinion wat, if the facilities given to the ahle-hodied of ob- 
taining parochial relief or public charity (and we are induced to lay much 
stress upon the latter) were removed, the number of members of such insti- 
tutions as ours would be increased. 

" We are unable to state in what proportion the increase would take place ; 
but we think that, wherever any considerable number of a class of labourers 
and others are found to be depositors in banks for savings, almost all such 
persons might follow their example, and probably would do so, were they 
not encours^ed in their thoughtless and improvident habits by the expecta- 
tion of obtaining relief from some established pubUe charity m almost erery 
cJTcumstanoe of difficulty or distress to which they can be exposed.** 
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the putiit in question has no inch scniples-^she has tasted the 
sw^9 and, therefore, never feek the degradation of charity. 
She is saved the expnse of clothing her own child herself; and 
she observes that almost all her poor neighbours, like the dog in 
the fable, have come to think what is really ditreputable to be a 
badge of distinction. She knows^ too, that most of the '' gentle- 
folks'* who support these charities openly proclaim (Oh mon- 
strous absurdity I) that they were more especially designed for 
'' an aristocracy among the poor.'* 

** It is possible that she may not succeed in getting her child into 
a clothing tharity school — it is more than possible, too, that she 
may find a more profitable employment for him than attendance 
at the "National;'' she may keep him at home all the week 
to help her nurse her fourth and fifth babies, or she may earn a 
few penoe by sending him out as an errand boy. Yet even under 
these circumstances she does not necessarily forego the means of 
getting him an education, or a suit of clothes for nothing : even 
then sne can send him to one of the innumerable "Sunday schools" 
in the neighbourhood ; and for clothing, she can apply to " the 
Educational Clothing Society,'^ " The object of this society is the 
lending of clothing to enable distressed children to attend Sunday 
schools.** Only, then, let her child be ^' a distressed one,** and 
he is provided b^ the " Educational Clothing Sodefy" with a 
suit of dothes which he wears all the Sundays of one year, and, 
in case of past regular attendance at school, all the week-days of 
the next The Sundays of the second year, he begins with a new 
suit of clothes as before. 

" The probability, however, is, that, by the time the boy is eight 
or nine years old, his mother does succeed in procuring his admis- 
sion into the " Clothing Charity School:** and there is the same 
probability that she will continue him in it. She has strong rea- 
sons for so doing — for she knows that he will not only be clothed 
and educated at the expense of the charity, but that, when he is 
fourteen, that is, when he has remained five or six years in the 
school, he will be apprenticed by it to some tradesman, with a 
fee varying in the dimrent schook from 21. to 5/. 

" At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice by the 
charity to a weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term he 
begins work as a journeyman. He has hardly done so, before he 

S reposes to marry a girl about his own age. He is aware, indeed, 
lat there are difficulties in the way of their union ; and that, 
even on the most favourable supposition, their prospects in life 
cannot be considered flattering. — He has saved no money himself, 
and his intended is equally unprepared for the expenses of an 
establishment. He knows that, woridng early and late, he can 
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earn do more than 10«, a week — that, in case of sickness or the 
failure of employment, he may frequently be deprived even of 
these — and that his own father, with a wife and seven children, 
was in this very predicament but the winter before ; nevertheless, 
'' nature irUended every one to marry ;'* and, in the case of him- 
self and his beloved, ^' Uu their lot to come together" On these 
unantwerable grounds he takes a room at 2s, a week, and thai 
utterly unprepared, as he appears, either for the ardinofy or com- 
iingent expenses of a family, he marries. 

** We may suspect, however, from the result^ that he is not so 
rash and improvident in this conduct, as, upon an.ardinary eal' 
culationf he must appear to be. 

<* Within a few months she has the prospect of a child — and a 
child brings with it many expenses, — but no matter, he need not 

Eay them — for in his neighbourhood he may fairly calculate upon 
aving them paid by charity. Charity never failed his mother in 
her difficulties — and why, in precisely the same difficulties, should 
it be withheld from him ? In the case of his wife, therefore, as 
in that of his mother, the '^ Xytw-tn Hospital" or the '' Lying- 
in Dispensary,^ or the '' Royal Maternity Society,^* provides 
the mmwifery, &c. The *' workhouse,*' the nurse. The ^^ Be- 
nevolent Society,** blankets, linen, pecuniary relief, &c. The 
'' parish doctor "-—the ** dispensary aoctor,** or some other ^* c&o- 
ritable doctor,*' extra drugs and medical attendance. By a little 
management, he may avail himself at the same time of several 
obstetric charities — and be visited successively by Churchmen, 
Quakers, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvinistic Metho- 
distS) Huntingdonians, — in fact, by the charitable associations con- 
nected with every church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

'^ He now finds that his earnings are precarious — and that, even 
at their utmost amount, they are inadequate to the support of his 
increasing family. But his father's family was for years in the 
same circumstances — and was always saved by charUy. To cha- 
rity, then, he again has recourse. 

" He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. 
From some vestryman, or from some other respectable parishioner, 
he obtains a ticket for a quartern loaf at Midsummer and at 
Christmas. There is also a parish gift of coals. By the same 
means he every Christmas gets a sack of coals. Indeed, by im- 
portuning several parishioners, and by giving to each of them a 
difierent address, or the same address with different names, he is 
sometimes so fortunate as to secure three sacks instead of one. 
On these periodical distributions he can confidently depend ; for 
most of the parishioners dispose of their annual tickets to the same 
poor persons from year to year, ae a matter of course; and others. 
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who are more discriminate, invariably find, upon renewed inquiry, 
that thrir petitioners are in the same state of apparent indigence 
or destitution* Under these circumstances, our applicant soon 
comes to look upon his share of the parochial bounty as a legiti* 
mate and certain item in his yearly receipts. 

'' But this is only a slight periodical reUef. He wants more 
loaves and mare coals, and he has the means of obtaining them. 
If the weather is severe, the '^ Spitalfields Association'' is at 
work, and for months together distributes breads coals, and po" 
iatoes. The *' Soup Society,'' also, is in operation, and provides 
him regularly with several quarts of excellent meat soup at a 
penny, or, sometimes, even a halfpenny a quart. At all times 
several " Benevolent Societies" and '' Pension Societies" are act- 
ing in the district ; and from these he receives food or pecuniary 
rehef. He may apply too, during the temporary cessation of any 
of these charities^ to the charitable associations of the different 
religious denominations — to the '' District Visiting Society," to 
the Independents' " Visiting Society," to the '' Friend in Need 
Society," to the '* Stranger's Friend Society," to " Zion's 
Oood tVHl Society " He may even be lucky enough to get 
something from all of them. 

" If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket from the 
'' Benevolent Society," or from the ** Blanket Association ; " or 
he gets a blanket, a rug, and a pair of sheets from the " Spital- 
fiem Association." The last of tliese charities supplies him with 
a ^nnel waistcoat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for his 
wife. In one instanee, it furnishes his wife and children with 
shoes and stockings. 

'' Thus he proceeds from year to year with a charity to meet 
every exigency of health and sickness. The time at length 
arrives, when, either from the number of children . bom to him, 
under the kind superintendence of the " Lying-in,'' the *' Royal 
Maternity," or the Benevolent Society ; " or from a desire to add a 
legal and permanent provision to the more precarious supplies of 
vmuntary charity, he solicits parish relief; he begs an extract from 
the parbh register, proves nis settlement by the charity-school 
indenture of apprenticeship, and quarters his family on the 
parish, with an allowance of five shilUngs a week. In this uni- 
form alternation of voluntarv and compulsory relief he draws 
towards the close of his mendicant existence. 

" Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks to 

the public. He has been horn for nothing — he has heennursed 

for nothing — he has been clothed for nothing — he has been pctu- 

cated for nothing — he has been put out in the world for nothir^ 

— ^he has had medicine and medical attendance for nothing ; and 
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be hat had hii children also boTHf nuned^ ththud, fed, e J uo oI ri, 
ukAUihedf and physicked far noMng. 

** There ii but one good office more for which he can aftand 
indebted to society, and thai is his burial He diet a paridi 
pauper, and, at the expense of the parish, he is provided with 
shroud, coffin, pall, and burial-ground ; a party of paupers from 
the workhouse bear his body to the grave, and a party of panpefs 
are his mourners. 

'* I wish it to be particularly understood, that, in thus describing 
the operation of charity in my district, I have been giving an 
ordinary^ and not an earfraordinary, instance. I might have in- 
cluded many other details ; some of them of a far more aggravated 
and offensive nature. I have contented myself, however, with 
describing the state of the district as regards charitable relief, and 
the extent to which that relief may be, and actually if made to 
minister to improvidence and dependence.'^ 

Have you any other remarks to make respecting either the 
administration of the poor-laws, or the distribution of volantary 
charity, in your district ? — '* The testimony which I have now 
given makes me anxious to guard it from misinterpretation. It 
is certainly at variance with my former sentiments on the sub- 
ject, and it may appear to be so with my present practice in the 
distribution of charitable relief; I would, therefore, add a few 
observations : — 

** I entered upon my parish in 1829, with an earnest desire and 
solemn resolution to discharge its duties to the satisfaction of my 
conscience. I entertained the common notion respecting the ne* 
cessity and application of charity. I made up my mind to sink 
all religious distinctions ; and, as the clergyman of the establish- 
ment, to conciliate and unite with all parties for the reUef of a 
numerous and distressed population. 

** Before the expiration of the first year I was struck with the 
observation of many such facts as those detailed in the course of 
my evidence, and I then began to suspect the general tendency 
of our charitable distributions. I found that charity was, in this 
district, reduced to a system ; that the immense sums expended 
in voluntary relief were, in effect, a second poor-rate ; that they 
were calculated upon in much the same manner, by at least a 
large proportion of the poor ; and that, like the poor-rate, they 
produced no perceptible or permanent diminution of distress. I 
found that an active clergyman in this district must * leave the 
word of God and serve tables ;' must be, in fact, no better than 
a perpetual overseer. The same applicants for charity presenting 
themselves from month to month, and from year to year, in the 
same state of apparent wretchedness, and with their muabers 
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swelled by crowds of others, satisfied me that the utmost ima- 

f finable exertion of the charitable must prove utterly ineffectual 
or the relief or prevention of the most aggravated misery. 

" I give it| then, as my decided and mature conviction^ that 
without a change in the habits of our population, no amount 
whatever of charitable relief, whether raised by voluntary sub- 
scription or by compulsory assessment^ wiU ever meet the demands 
which will be made upon it. I feel confident that, had we millions, 
where now we have thousands of money to dispose of, we should 
only have millions instead of thousands of applicants. The root 
of all our evils is the universal prevalence of a profligate and 
brutish improvidence. The poor of this district are utterly 
reckleis 0^ the future ; and even when they are not, in the common 
acceptation of the term, vicious, they are wicked enough to 

5)ropagate misery at the very moment that they are petitioning 
or its relief. 

'* Inasmuch, then, as the distribution of charity, whether volun- 
tary or compulsory, mitigates the natural consequences of impro- 
vidence, and tends to dissipate the apprehension of those conse- 
quences from the minds of the poor, 1 believe it to be unques- 
tionably prejudicial to our district. It is under this conviction^ 
and in this sense, that I have given the preceding testimony. 

" Cases, however, of aggravated, and humanly speaking, un- 
merited suffering, are to be found, of course^ in this district, as 
well as in others ; and it is to these that I would confine the ap- 
plication of voluntary and compulsory charity. 

"With regard to the poor-laws, then, I would have their 
operation brought back, as nearly as possible, to the original 
principle of the 43d Elizabeth, the principle, namely, of relieving 
none but the aged, infirm, and impotent. I would wish to see 
the visiters of charitable societies administer their relief also as 
much as possible upon the same principle. But I would hope, 
at the same time, that every plan, whether of the legislature for 
the improvement of the poor-laws, or of individuals for the better 
distribution of voluntary relief, might be such as would tend to 
the ultimate discontinuance of almost all purely eleemosynary 
assistance. 

*' Ks the case now stands, both parish oflScers and benevolent 
visiters are, in seneral, quite incompetent to the proper adminis- 
tration of relien I have known overseers who made no inquiry 
whatever into the condition of the poor ; and I have known a 
benevolent visiter boast of having, in one week, visited one hundred 
and seventy-four poor families, besides attending to his own 
counting-house. I can hardly say which, in my opmion^ wai the 
more mMchievoua to iociaty« 
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are actually available in your parish, as exemplified in the case 
of an individual^ beginning with his birth, under the superintend- 
ence of the Royal Maternity Society? — [The Rev. Gentlemao 
requested time to make the answer, and he returned it in writing.] 
'* — My oum personal observation enables me to describe the pro« 
cess as follows : — 

'* A young weaver of twenty-two marries a servant girl of nine- 
teen — and the consequence is the prospect of a family. We 
should presume, under ordinary circumstances, that they would 
regard such a prospect with some anxiety ; that they would cal- 
culate upon the expenses of an accouchement, and prepare for 
them in the interval by strict economy and unremitting industry. 
No such thing. — It is the good fortune of our couple to live in 
the district of Spitalfields, and it is impossible to live there with- 
out witnessing the exertions of many charitable associations. To 
these, therefore, they naturally look for assistance on every occa- 
sion. 

*• They are visited periodically by a member of the '^ DUirid 
Visiting Society." It is the object of this society to inquire into 
the condition of the poor, to give them religious advice, and occa- 
sional temporal relief, and to put them in the way of obtaining the 
assistance of other charitable institutions. To the visiter of this 
institution the wife makes known her situation, and states her 
inability to meet the expense of an accoucheur. The consequence 
is, that /rom him, through his recommendation or under his direc- 
tions, she obtains a ticket either for *' the Lying-in Hospital,*' or 
for " the Royal Maternity Society** By the former of these 
charities she is provided with gratuitous board, lodging, medical 
attendance^ churching, registry of her child's baptism, &c. &c. 
By the latter she is accommodated with the gratuitous services of 
a midwife to deliver her at her own home. 

" Delivered of her child at the cost of the ** Royal Maternity 
Society " she is left by the midwife — but then she requires a 
nurse, and for a nurse, of course, she is unable to pay herself; — 
a little exertion, however, gets over this difficulty — she sends to 
the district visiter, to the minister, or to some other charitable 
parishioner, and, by their interest with the parish officers, she 
has, at last, a nurse sent to her from the workhouse. But 
still she has many wants — and these too she is unable to sup- 
ply at her own expense. She requires blankets, bed and body 
linen for herself, and baby-linen for her infant. With these she 
is furnished by another charitable institution. Soon after her 
marriage she had heard one of her neighbours say^ that she 
had been favoured in no less than five successive confinements 
with the loan of the " box of linen** from the ^^ Benevolent So- 
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defy" She had, accordingly, taken care to secure '* the box of 
linen'* for herself, and during her confinement she receives occa- 
sional visits and pecuniary relief from a female visiter of the 
charity. By her she is kindly attended to, and, through her or 
*' the district visiter,'' she is provided, in case of fever or other 
illness, with the gratuitous services of the parish apothecary, or of 
some other charUabie medical practitioner in the district. 

''At the end of the month, sne eoes, pro formd, to be churched ; 
and though, perhaps, the best-duress^ female of the party, she 
claims exemption from any pecuniary offering by virtue of a 
printed ticket to that effect put into her hands by the midwife of 

the Royal Maternity Society.'' 
The child thus introduced into the world is not worse provided 
for than his parents. Of course he requires vaccination, or, 
in ca^ of neglect, he takes the small-pox. In either case he 
is sent to the *^ Hospital for Casual Small-pox and for VaC" 
cination,'* and by this means costs his parents nothing. 

'' He has the measles, the whoopina-cough, and other morbid 
affections peculiar to childhood. In all these instances he has the 
benefit of the " City Institution for Diseases of Children." 

" Indeed, from his birth to his death, he may command any me- 
dical treatment. If his father is a Welshman, he applies to fhe 
" Welsh Dispensary" — if not, or he prefers anotner, he has 
the '* Tower Uamlets Universal Dispensary" '* The London Dis- 
pensary," and the ^' City of London Dispensary." In case of 
fever, he is sent to the " Fever Hospital" For a broken limb, or 
any sudden or acute disorder, he is admitted into the " London" 
or other " Public Hospital." For a rash, or any specific disease 
of the skin or ear, he is cured at the " London Dispensary." And 
for all morbid affections of the eye, he goes either to the same 
charity or to the " London Ophthalmic Lnfirmary." In case of 
rupture, he has a ticket for the "Rupture Society" or for the 
*' City of London Truss Society" For a pulmonary conmlaint, 
he attends the " Infirmary for Asthma, Consumption^ and other 
Diseases of the Lungs." And for scrophula, or any other disease 
which may require sea-bathing, he is sent to the " Royal Sea- 
baihing Infirmary" at Margate. In some of these medical insti- 
tutions, too, he has the extra advantage of board, lodging, and 
other accommodations*. 

* The managers of benefit societies and savings banks complain, in some 
instances indirectly, and in others directlv, of the effects of the eleemo«3rDaiy 
relief for such casualties as those institutions (and benefit societies especially) 
afford effectual means of providing for by easy insurances. It is urged by 
some witnesses that, although a person in work may not be able to ruse 
money to pay for the xeliefdf unforeseen casualties at the moment when that 
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" By the time the chfld b eighteen months or two years old, it 
becomes convenient to his mother to ^'get him out of the u>ay;' 
for this purpose he is sent to the ** Infant School,^ and, in this 
seminary^ enters upon another wide field of eleemosynary im- 
munities. 

'* By the age of six he quits the '' Infant Schooti'* and has bcfiipe 
lum an ample choice of schools of a higher class. He may 
attend the Lancasterian School for 2d, a week, and the National 
for Id., or for nothing. His parents naturally enough prefer the 
latter school, — it may be less liberal in principle, but it is lower in 
price. In some instances, too, it is connected with a cheap cloth- 
ing society ; in others it provides clothing itself to a limited num- 
ber of chilch^n. And in others, again, it recommends its scholars 
to the governors of a more richly endowed clothing charity school. 
To be sure, these are only collateral advantages. But it is per- 
haps excusable in a parent delivered by the '' Rojjal Matemibj 
Society,'' to value these above any of the more obvious and legiti- 
mate benefits to be derived from a system of education. 

" A parent of this kind, however, has hardly done justice to her- 
self, or to her child, tiU she has succeeded in getting him admitted 
into a school where he will be immedicUety and permanently 
clothed. This advantage is to be found in the " Protestant tHi- 
senters'^ — ^in the " Parochial,'' or in " the Ward Charity School;*' 
and she secures him a presentation to one of these, either by a 
recommendation from '* The National School" — by the sponta- 
neous offer of her husband's employer — or by her own impor- 
tunate applications at the door of some other subscriber. It is 
true, some few industrious and careful parents in the neighbour- 
hood object to putting their children into these charity schools. 
With more independence than wisdom, they revolt at the idea of 
seeing their children walk the streets for several years in a livery 
which degrades them, by marking them out Uke the parish 
paupers of former days, as the objects of common charity. But 

relief is needed, yet he might be called upon to pay for it by instalments after 
he is convalescent and has returned to work. The trustees and managers 
of the Marylebone Savings Bank state — 

** We are of opinion wat, if the facilities given to the able-bodied of ob- 
taining parochial relief or puhlic charity (and we are induced to lay much 
stress upon the latter) were removed, the number of members of such insti- 
tutions as ours would be increased. 

" We are unable to state in what proportion the increase would take place ; 
but we think that, wherever any considerable number of a class of labourers 
and others are found to be depositors in banks for savings, almost all such 
persons might follow their example, and probably would do so, were they 
not encours^ed in their thoughtless and improvident habits by the expecta- 
tion of obtaming relief from some established public charity m afanost efeiy 
circumstance of difficulty or distiess to which they can be ea^posed.** 
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the parent in queetion has no luch scruples-— she has tasted the 
sw^tkis and, therefore, never feek the degradaiian of charity. 
She is saved the expose of clothing her own child herself; and 
she observes that almost all her poor neighbours, like the dog in 
the fable, have come to think what is really disreputable to be a 
badge of distinction. She knows, too, that most of the '' gentle- 
folks*^ who support these charities openly proclaim (Oh* mon- 
strous absurdity I) that they were more especially designed for 
" an aristocracy among the poor,*' 

" It is possible that she may not succeed in getting her child into 
a clothing diarity school — it is more than possible, too, that she 
may find a more profitable employment for him than attendance 
at the "National;*' she may keep him at home all the week 
to help her nurse her fourth and fifth babies, or she may earn a 
few penoe by sending him out as an errand boy. Yet even under 
these circumstances she does not necessarily forego the means of 

Ohim an education, or a suit of clothes for nothing : even 
e can send him to one of the innumerable '' Sunday schools** 
in the neighbourhood ; and for clothing, she can apply to " the 
Educational Clothing Society ^ *^ The object of this society is the 
lending of clothing to enable distressed children to attend Sunday 
schools." Only, then, let her child be '' a distressed one,'* and 
he is provided b^ the '' Educational Clothing Society" with a 
suit of dothes which he wears all the Sundays of one year, and, 
in case of rast regular attendance at school, all the week-days of 
the next. The Sundays of the second year, he begins with a new 
suit of clothes as before. 

*' The probability, however, is, that, by the time the boy is eight 
or nine years old, his mother does succeed in procuring ms admis- 
sion into the '' Clothing Charity School:'* and there is the same 
probability that she will continue him in it. She has strong rea- 
sons for so doing — for she knows that he will not only be clothed 
and educated at the expense of the charity, but that, when he is 
fourteen, that is, when he has remained five or six years in the 
school, he will be apprenticed by it to some tradesman, with a 
fee varying in the different schook from 21. to 5/. 

" At fourteen, accordingly, the boy is put apprentice by the 
charity to a weaver, and at the expiration of the usual term he 
begins work as a journeyman. He has hardly done so, before he 
proposes to marry a girl about his own age. He is aware, indeed, 
that there are difficulties in the way of their union ; and that, 
even on the most favourable supposition, their prospects in life 
cannot be considered flattering. — He has saved no money himself, 
and his intended is equally unprepared for the expenses of an 
establishment. He knows that, woridng early and late, he can 
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earn do more than 10«. a week — that, in case of sickness or the 
failure of employment, he may frequently be deprived even of 
these — and that his own father, with a wife and seven childreii, 
was in this very predicament but the winter before ; nevertheless, 
'' nature intendea every one to marry ;" and, in the case of him- 
self and his beloved, ^'itis their lot to come together. *^ On these 
unanswerable grounds he takes a room at 2«. a week, and thai 
utterly unprepared, as he appears, either for the ordinary or com' 
tingent expenses of a family, he marries. 

" We may suspect, however, from the result, that he is not so 
rash and improvident in this conduct, as, upon an.ardmarjf eal' 
culationf he must appear to be. 

*' Within a few months she has the prospect of a child — and a 
child brings with it many expenses, — but no matter, he need not 

Eay them — for in his neighbourhood he may fairly calculate upon 
aving them paid by charity. Charity never failed bis mother in 
her difficulties — and why, in precisely the same difficulties, should 
it be withheld from him ? In the case of his wife, therefore, as 
in that of his mother, the '' Lying-in Hospital^'* or the '' Lying- 
in Dispensary^" or the '' Royal Maternity Society^'* provides 
the mmwifery, &c. The •' workhouse" the nurse. The ** Be- 
nevolent Society f** blankets, linen> pecuniary relief, &c. The 
•• parish doctor "—the " dispensary doctor f*' or some other *• c4a- 
ritable doctor,*' extra drugs and medical attendance. By a little 
management, he may avail himself at the same time of severol 
obstetric charities — and be visited successively by Churchmen, 
Quakers, Independents, Wesleyan Methodists, Calvmistic Metho- 
dists, Huntingdonians, — in fact, by the charitable associations con- 
nected with every church and chapel in the neighbourhood. 

'* He now finds that his earnings are precarious — ^and that, even 
at their utmost amount, they are madequate to the support of his 
increasing family. But his father's family was for years in the 
same circumstances — and was always saved by charity. To cha- 
rity, then, he again has recourse. 

" He hears, that twice a year there is a parish gift of bread. 
From some vestryman, or from some other respectable parishioner, 
he obtains a ticket for a quartern loaf at Midsummer and at 
Christmas. There is also a parish gift of coals. By the same 
means he every Christmas gets a sack of coals. Indeed, by im- 
portuning several parishioners, and by giving to each of them a 
difierent address, or the same address with different names, he is 
sometimes so fortunate as to secure three sacks instead of one. 
On these periodical distributions he can confidently depend ; for 
most of the parishioners dispose of their annual tickets to the same 
poor persons from year to year, as a matter of course; and others. 
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who are more discriminate, invariably find, upon renewed inquiry, 
that their petitioners are in the same state of apparent indigence 
or destitution* Under these circumstances^ our applicant soon 
comes to look upon his share of the parochial bounty as a legiti* 
mate and certain item in his yearly receipts. 

" But this is only a slight periodical relief. He wants more 
Joaoes and more coals, and he has the means of obtaining them. 
If the weather is severe, the '' Spitalfielda Anociation*' is at 
work, and for months together distributes bread, coaU, and po^ 
iatoes. The *' Soup Society,'^ also, is in operation, and provides 
him regularly with several quarts of excellent meat soup at a 
penny, or, sometimes, even a halfpenny a quart. At alt times 
several " Benevolent Societies'* and *' Pension Societies" are act- 
ing in the district ; and from these he receives food or pecuniary 
rehef. He may apply too, during the temporary cessation of any 
of these chariti^, to the charitable associations of the different 
religious denominations — to the '' District Visiting Society,'* to 
the Independents' " Fisiting Society,** to the " Friend in Need 
Society,** to the " Stranger's Friend Society,** to " Zion*s 
Oood tVill Society,** He may even be lucky enough to get 
something from all of them. 

'' If his bedding is bad, he gets the loan of a blanket Aiom the 
** Benevolent Society,** or from the " Blanket Association ; '* or 
he gets a blanket, a rug, and a pair of sheets from the " Spital* 
fiewA Association.'* The last of these charities supplies him with 
a ^flannel waistcoat for himself, and a flannel petticoat for his 
wife. In one instanee, it furnishes his wife and children with 
shoes and stockings, 

** Thus he proceeds from year to year with a charity to meet 
every exigency of health and sickness. The time at length 
arrives, when, either from the number of children . bom to him, 
under the kind superintendence of the " Lying-in,'* the " Royal 
Maternity,** or the Benevolent Society ; ** or from a desire to add a 
legal and permanent provision to the more precarious supplies of 
vcduntary charity, he soUcits parish relief; he begs an extract from 
the parish register, proves nis settlement by the charity-school 
indenture of apprenticeship, and quarters his family on the 

!>arish, with an solowance of five shillings a week. In this uni- 
brm alternation of voluntary and compulsory relief he draws 
towards the close of hb mendicant existence. 

" Before leaving the world, he might, perhaps, return thanks to 

the public. He has been bom for nothing — he has been nursed 

for nothing — he has been clothed for nothing — he has been edii-^ 

caied for nothing — he has been put out in the world for nothif^ 

— ^he has had medicine and medwal attendance for nothing ; and 
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pete for the contract. The smaller parishes are also more liabk 
to iDtrigaes between the contractor and the parish officers.'* 

The average number of paupers in the workhouses throughout 
the country is, say, fifly poor in each workhouse. Now, suppoie 
that if, instead of the seven hundred in-door poor of Lambeth 
parish being kept in one workhouse, they were kept in fourteen 
distinct establishments, can you form an estimate of what would 
be the expense per head of the poor thus kept ? — " Would you 
wish to have an estimate inclusive or exclusive of the expense of 
superintendence ? " 

It is to be presumed that, in so large an establishment as that 
of Lambeth parish, superintendence is procured of a degree of 
ability much higher than that which is obtainable for 40L per 
annum and boards or 60Z. for a man and his wife — -^the average 
salary paid to the master of ordinary workhouses ?<— '^ My experi- 
ence has shown me that not only is much ability requisite for such 
management, but that the person having immediate superintend- 
ence of the details of the establishment should have an interest ia 
its good management For this reason^ I have taken the con- 
t;«*wl lu conjunction with Mr. Dronet, a person of respectability-*^ 
a remarkably active man, who resides in the house, and devotes 
his whole time and attention to the management." 

Let it be assumed in the estimate requested of you as to the 
.comparative expense of large and small workhouses, that 402. per 
annum is paid for the management of each establishment. — [The 
witness took time to consider this question, and has sent in the 
following answer in writing.] — " Supposing the poor to have pre- 
cisely the same food, clothing, &c., in fourteen small houses^ fifty 
inmates in each, as they do in one large establishment containing 
seven hundred persons, it would make a difference, as near as I 
could calculate, of about Id, or 8rf. per head per week ; that is to 
say, where the seven hundred would cost 3s, lid. per head, 
the small houses would cost 4«. 6d. or 4s, Id. per head. This, it 
must be obvious, would not be occasioned by the difference in the 
food, but principally from the saving in the superintendence and 
other details of management. The large establishment would not 
only make the difference of Id. or 8df. per head in the cost of 
maintenance as compared with the small ones, but would leave 
also, if conducted to the best advantage, such a remuneration, as 
would render it worth the attention of a clever active person to 
undertake the management. Some parishes have been misled by 
this difference ; and from an erroneous opinion that small num- 
bers can be maintained in the same ratio as a large number, have 
let their poor to some needy adventurer at a price at which it is 
impossible justice could have been done ; and hence ariaea the 
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objection to the lystem. If the character and the competency of 
contractors are not made the first consideration, I see nothing to 
prevent the contracting system becoming ten times worse in its 
efiects than the worst parish management. And here let me 
observe, that I am not here as an advocate of this or that system, 
bat to speak to the facts within my own knowledge, and offer 
whatever opinion you may please to ask of me. The facts will 
speak for themselves. I beg also to add> that I consider myself in 
a great degree a disinterested witness, as I have now many engage* 
ments on my hand ; and it is very improbable that I shall taira 
any other contract after the expiration of the present Lambeth 
contract. On this account I shall not renew the Gosport contract; 
which I have held for the last ten years.'* 

The city of London^ within the walls, comprehends a popu- 
lation of 55,000, whose poor are relieved and managed in 96 
parishes. Lambeth comprehends a population of 87,000, and 
the administration of relief to the poor is managed by one esta- 
blishment, and the money raised for the purpose is collected on 
one rate. What do you consider would be the effect of the sub* 
division of Lambeth into 96 independent parishes, each manag* 
ing the poor independently of the rest; or each exercising the 
rignt of assent or dissent from any combined management in the 
same way as each parish belonging to the incorporated hundreds? 
— •*' The chief effects which appear to me to be likely to ensue 
are, that we should have ninety-six imperfect establishments in« 
stead of one: ninety-six sources of peculation instead of one: 
ninety-six sets of officers to be imposed upon by paupers instead of 
one set: ninety-six sources of litigation and of expense for 
removals and disputed settlements instead of one, and ninety-six 
modes of rating instead of one." 

The witness referred to the returns of parochial expenditure 
And stated, ** It appears that the 96 city parishes (many of which 
are extremely wealthy and lightly burthened with poor) with a 
population of 55,000> expend^ for the relief of the poor in the 
year 1831, 64,000/. Lambeth with 32,000 more people, and 
many densely-peopled districts containing very poor people, 
expended on the relief of the poor only 37,000/. during the 
same year. In the wealthy parishes of the city of London, the 
money paid as poor's-rates amounted to 1/. 3s. S^c/. per head ; 
whilst in Lambeth the amount paid is 8s. (id. and a fraction per 
"head. I believe that the individuals relieved are much more 
numerous in Lambeth than in the city of London. They were 
so formerly, and I believe they are so now. The adults of Lam- 
beth parish are now supported In the workhouse at3«. lid. per 
head ; whilst in the city of London, the greater proportion of all 
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classes of poor> includiug children^ are farmed out at an expense 
of from 49. 6^. to Is. each, vrhiist the expense of those maio- 
tained in the small city workhouses varies from bs. to 8f. per 
head per week for all classes *'^ 

Do yoa think this statement gives a fair view of the merits of 
management in small as compared with large town parishes ? — 
'' It never occurred to me to make any comparison of this kind 
until it was suggested by the question ; but my impression is that 
it does afford a fair comparison. The management of the' poor 
in incorporated hundreds is undoubtedly superior to the manage- 
ment by independent parishes ; but still the good of the hundred 
management is much diminished by the numerous sets of officers, 
and quarrels and conflicting interests of the separate parishes." 

It has been suggested that^ for the purposes of classification, the 
present workhouses of a town might be brought under a central 
management — ^that in a town in which there are at present five or 
six workhouses, each of these workhouses might be appropriated 
to the reception and treatment of one class of paupers ; that one 
house might be made to contain all children, another all the able- 
bodied females, another all the able-bodied males, and so on.— 
Now do you think that a system of combined management of the 
paupers in these distinct houses might be conducted in such a 
tnanner as to reduce the total expenditure for the maintenance of 
the paupers of that town ? — " With respect to superintendence, 
there would be some additional expense ; but that would, I think, 
be more than counterbalanced by the increased number of the poor 
maintained. The bread, for instance, might be supplied from one 
common bakehouse. This of itself would be a considerable sav- 
ing. In small establishments you generally lose more than you 
gam by baking in the house, as you cannot get it done by the 
paupers without great waste, and the consumption is not enough 
to make it worth while to employ a regular journeyman baker. 
In Newington, the consumption of bread was not enough to keep 
a baker employed; whilst at Lambeth, by baking fourteen or 
fifteen sacks a week, we have ample employment for one journey- 
man and assistants in the house. The greater part of the other 
food could be supplied from one common kitchen, and conveyed 
to the houses hot. In most workhouses there are persons who, 
though they cannot be trusted with the management of anything 

* On examining the answers made to the queries forwarded by his Ma- 
je8ty*8 commissioners, this statement appears to be strictly accurate. Sereiml 
witnesses, who are respectable paid officers of the parishes withm the ci^ of 
London, hate strongly represented the evils of the existing system of admi- 
nistering the poor-laws by numerous petty establishments ; and have urged 
the expediency of the legislature prescribing some system of combined ma- 
nagement 
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tfaeiiMelves^ may be usefully employed under an intelligent super- 
intendent. In fact, I see no more difficulty in managing so many 
establishments in a town than there is in managing five or six 
wards of one house. Indeed, I believe the trouble of management 
would be greatly reduced by means of the classification » which 
would be of great value^ by enabling you to put the refractory by 
themselves. It is a very few of these who occasion the constant 
necessity of the presence of a superintendent. I think that, if 
Mr. Drouet had the means of locking up or separating in any 
way about half a dozen refractory males, or as many females, in 
Lambeth workhouse, who are always ready to throw the whole 
establishment into a state of confusion^ he might leave the place 
with the greatest security^ to attend to other departments, where 
there was anything going on to require the attendance of a director.*' 

We find from the returns of a number of the workhouses sent 
to us^ that in very few is there any distinction made between the 
rations for children and for adults, or between males and females. 
Would such a combined system as that alluded to enable you to 
make a better adaptation of dietaries ? — '* Most certainly, and 
that without exciting the jealousies which are created by different 
scales of diet being served in one house, where the different classes 
run a good deal one into another. There might be more economy 
in the diet of children, and of the poor in general, whilst the old 
and infirm, and proper objects, might be indulged with some com- 
forts, without exciting dissatisfaction amongst others. It is for the 
sake of peace, as well as saving trouble, that the dietaries of parish 
workhouses are generally uniform. Many parish officers would 
prescribe a more appropriate diet for the idle and the vicious, if 
they did not see that they would thereby make deserving objects 
suffer." 

You are then of opinion, that the management of a combina- 
tion of workhouses may be as economical as the management of 
the same number of paupers in one workhouse ? — *' Yes ; and ra- 
ther more so on an extended scale ; because I find that the cost of 
maintenance decreases as the numbers increase. With reference 
to the Lambeth workhouse, I have calculated that one thousand 

Eersons might be maintained at 300Z. per annum less than seven 
undred persons ; and, by the same rule, two thousand persons, in 
two different houses, one thousand persons in each, might be main- 
tained for 1000/. per annum less than one thousand persons in two 
houses of five hundred each. In fact, the saving may be estimated 
at \L per head per annum. If I were competing for a contract, I 
would on these data take a reduced sum in proportion to the 
number; judging from my own experience at Newiugton and 
Lambeth, I should say that one active individual, sufficiently 
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interested* might luperintend the establithments for two thousand 
persons." 

If such a system of combined management were established, do 
you think that local authorities or visiters might be intrusted with 
the power of modifying the dietaries ?— '* I am decidedly of opinios 
that no such authority can be beneficially exercised, even by the 
local manager and superintendent of any place ; whatever devia- 
tion there is in the way of extra indulgence has a tendency to 
extend and perpetuate itself which cannot be resisted. If you give 
to particular people an extra allowance on special grounds, all the 
rest will exclaim, ' Why should not we have it as well as they Y 
and too oflen they get it. That which was only intended to be the 
comfort of the few, and as an exception, at last, one by one being 
added to the list, becomes the general rule ; and when once esta- 
blished, there are few annual officers who will interfere to abridge 
the accustomed allowance, or get themselves stigmatized as * op- 
pressors of the poor.* I may mention^ as an instance, that about 
two years ago Mr. Randal Jackson, one of the county magistrates, 
visited Lambeth workhouse, and humanely distributed some small 
parcels of tea to several of the old inmates; and, at the same time, 
suggested the propriety of allowing to several of the old and 
deserving inmates a trifle per week for such comforts (tea and 
sugar). I remonstrated with some of the officers against the 
adoption of this proposal, as I well knew from experience that it 
had a dangerous tendency. The answer was, that they could not 
do otherwise than fall in with the suggestion of such a person. 
They have ever since allowed ninety-five old inmates 6d. each per 
week in addition to their allowance of food. Now the very worthy 
and humane individual, when he recommended an allowance to ^a 
few' old persons, could not have thought of the extent of the altera- 
tion (apparently so trifling and unworthy of consideration), or he 
would have seen that it would amount to between one and two 
hundred pounds per annum ; a charge that would be perpetuated 
on the parish, and would, to sustain it, have required an endow- 
ment of nearly 4000/., had the benevolent individual said, * If the 
parish do not do this, I will.' In this way alterations in detail, 
which appear trifling, make in the aggregate very lai^e sums. 
Humane individuals rarely calculate upon the tendency or aggre- 
gate effect of such alterations ; the extension of this indulgence is 
at present checked by the contract management, but had the work- 
house been under the old management, the probability is that the 
indulgence would have been extended to the greater proportion of 
the inmates. In the way exhibited in this instance such altera- 
tions are made without exciting any inquiry ; while, if a new school 
bad been to be established^ requiring between one and two hundred 
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pounds mr Mnum from the parochial revenue for iU maintenance, 
tbe whole parish would have been agitated to consider the pro- 
priety of it." 

Have you not found that one cause of pauperism is occasional 
sickness, which compels independent labourers to come into 
the workhouse during the continuance of that sickness, and thus 
introduces them and their families, for the first time, to parochial 
relief? — *' This is a very great cause, the existence of which I have 
lone regretted ; for the comforts received during their sickness, 
and the general mode of living which they observe in the work- 
house, are such as to induce them to remain a long time, and 
oflfer very strong temptations to them to throw themselves upon 
the parish entirely on the first opportunity, of which they are sure 
to avail themselves. I have long considered it would be desirable 
to procure separate establishments for the treatment of the poor 
who faU sick*." 

Has it ever occurred to you, that by means of a central admb' 
nistration of the parochial funds of a town, and a combination of 
workhouses, such as that mentioned, one of the existing houses 
mieht be appropriated exclusively to the reception of the sick ?•«— 
^* In the central government of the poor of a district such a provi- 
sion would certainly enter into the plan ; but although it has never 
occurred to me, yet it would be obviously of great advantage. 
Whilst very good provision is made in our parish, and, perhaps, in 
other larger parishes, for the treatment of the sick poor, in the 
small country workhouses the treatment of the sick is commonly 
very wretched, as they have no constant attendance, and in every 
emergency the doctor must be sent for» frequently at two or three 
miles* distance. It is also common, that in consequence of the great 
distance, the doctor prescribes and sends medicines on the report 
of the messenger, and without seeing the patient. If one house 
were appropriated in the manner stated for the sick of a district, 
and a portion of each separate expenditure were collected together, 
and systematically applied, a hospital for the poor might be main* 
tained without any additional expense. And whilst the sick would 
be better treated, without being tempted to remain paupers, all 
the advantages of a medical school would be derived for the 
district." 

* Mr. Lee, the master of St Pancras workhouse, states, ** We have on an 
average about one hundred and fifty patients in our hospital and in the work- 
house. A large proportion of these are independent poor. When the inde- 
pendent poor come into the workhouse and see how well the paupers live, it 
18 very difficult to get them out of it For this reason I have uways thouffht 
our hospital, though maintained with the best motives, produces very had 
eflfocts. The larger proportion of our paupers are hereditary paupers : the 
hospital affivda an ixUat ftom the dependent jpaupen. It would be very 
beneficial if the hospital were a separate establishment 
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From the statements of medical men in the metropolis, and 
also of such persons as Dr. Kay of Manchester, it appears that, 
in consequence of the want of drainage of certain districtSy and 
the crowded and dirty state of the habitations, there are some 
neighbourhoods from which disease is never absent — Have you 
observed similar effects in the parishes with which you are ac- 
quainted ? — " I have observed it, not only in Lambeth, but in all 
crowded neighbourhoods ; and, seeing how large a source of una- 
voidable pauperism this is, I have long regretted that the pro- 
prietors of these small houses were not compelled to keep them in 
a proper state. An independent labourer may be industrious and 
provident, and yet both he and his family may be subjected to a 
fever, or other disease, and thrown upon the parish, in conseauence 
of want of drainage, and filth, and other causes, which he oas no 
means of removing," 

So that, looking merely to the poor-rates, it would be good 
economy to pay attention to drainage and the enforcement of sana- 
tary regulation ? — ** I think so ; and that it would be attended with 
great benefit Some neighbourhoods are so constantly the seats 
of particular diseases, and sources of pauperism from that cause, 
that if assistant-overseers, and others accustomed to visit the 
abodes of the poor, were asked for cases of those diseases, they 
could direct you to particular places where you would aloiost be 
sure to find the disease at work. I remember that, one winter, 
when the weather was very severe, the beadles of Newington 
parish were .directed to pay particular attention to the sick out- 
door poor. They went at once to some courts in Kent-street, as 
a matter of course, without making any inquiry (just as a game- 
keeper would go to a well-stocked preserve) ; and returned with 
two coach-loads full of most deplorable objects, the victims of 
frightful disease," 

What has been your experience on the subjectof the employ- 
ment of the poor in the workhouse ? — '^ The great difiiculty, as it 
appears to me, is the obtainment of employment for the paupers 
which does not interfere with the regular labour of people out of 
doors. I have had two manufactones : I have had, perhaps, a 
dozen looms at work at a time ; and I used to manufacture aU the 
sheeting and linen and cotton goods required for the consumption 
of the workhouse. But I found manufacturing in the work- 
house objectionable on several grounds. In the first place, with 
regard to returns, you can rarely get anything to pay the expenses, 
because, with paupers, you cannot enforce from them that regu- 
larity (although you give them a proportion of the price of the 
work) and attention to small savings which a manufacturer can 
enforce from paid workmen. These small savings make the profit 
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of the manufacturer. Then, machinery has made such progress, 
that, unless the workhouse was formed into one immense manufac- 
tory, I do not believe that, if the raw material were given to the 
parish) any return could be obtained for pauper labour. Both with 
the adults and the children, there is great loss in teaching them 
the trade. Besides this, you must get a paid superintendent; 
for I never knew a pauper who, even if he were well acquainted 
with any branch of manufacture, could be depended on as super- 
intendent of a department. If you educate the children to a trade 
or manufacture conducted by a parish, you give the contractor, 
or the workhouse-keeper even, a motive to keep them upon the 
parish, or not to put them to independent occupations. Being 
thus kept in the workhouse, they contract various bad habits. It 
they are kept until they become adults, they are too old to submit 
to the drudgery of apprenticeships, and can very seldom get em- 
ployment, as they are mostly unfitted for any. When I had the 
Newington contract, I found there two lads, upwards of seventeen 
years of age each. They had both been found expert weavers for 
the workhouse, and had been kept in by the former contractor. 
The overseer proposed that they should be ejected. I pointed out 
the improbability of their being able to get into any employment ; 
for it was notorious that no manufacturers would employ them, on 
account of their not having served a regular apprenticeship. The 
overseers, however, insisted on their being sent out of the house. 
One of them, named Porter, died in about a month, not having 
obtained a day's employment, after having lived in very great 
misery. The other, named Giles East, got little or no employ- 
ment ; and in less than three months committed an offence for 
which he was executed. The parties who had expelled him from 
the house were called upon to prosecute him for the offence. All 
these consequences I consider to be the results of the system, 
though the incidents were more strikingly marked in those cases 
than in others.^' 

Have you retained no descriptions of labour in your establish- 
ments ? — " We have retained several descriptions; for the women, 
coarse needle-work, cotton-winding for the tallow-chandlers, sort* 
ing hairs for the brush-makers : for the men, door-mat making, 
knotting yarns for spun yarn and cord for the bottoms of mats, 
coarse kinds of twines, picking oakum. These are descriptions of 
employment that may with little difficulty be obtained, without 
affecting, to any extent, the labour of the inhabitants." [Here 
Mr. Mott adduced in evidence instances of the mischievous effects 
produced by want of secondary punishments, which have been 
quoted in p. 239.] *' I will merely observe further that a contractor 
is worse off^ as to the maintenance of order, than other persons — 
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the jealoasy with which he is Tiewed, and the credit given to aU 
the statements of paupers, preventing him from using the little 
pcmer which he has. It is, however, necessary that some ready 
and efficient punishment should be available to whomsoever is 
intrasted the application of pauper labour.*^ 

It has been stated to us that in St. PauKs, Covent Garden 
tb« paupers have been usefully employed in cleansing the 
streets more frequently than would be done by the contractor. 
Do you not think that much labour of that sort might be found 
for the paupers ? — •* The mischief is, that the superintendence of 
the paupers and the application of their labour, and the manage- 
metrt of the roads, are tisually under distinct trusts. In most 
Crises the surveyors do not like to be troubled with paupers. Ar- 
rtngements might> I think, be made, to render the greater propor- 
tioB of the road-labonr available for the purpose of employing the 

C. But this could only be by a union of management of 
^ I districts, in which there would always be a large stock of 
pauper labour available, and in which there could be skilful 
XBMdgement.'*' 

Have you observed that, in the smaller agricultural parisheSf 
one main difficulty in the way of the employment of the paupers 
it the want of permanent superintendents of adequate skill to 
direct their labours ? — " Yes, and the cause is obvious, in the want 
of sufficient extent of the parish to pay a competent person, and 
the want of a sufficient amount of disposable labour to make it 
worth while to employ such a person, even if the parish coold 
anford it. 

A second cstuse of the idleness of paupers in the smaller 
pwrishes, is stated to be the division of authority amongst over- 
seers : how have you found this operate ? — '' I have seldom ob- 
served the overseers agree about the employment of the paupers 
in any one new mode, even if the surveyors of the roads could 
be got to agree with the overseers. The want, on the part of the 
overseers, of an adequate pecuniary interest in the success of the 
management might, I thinks be placed as the first cause of the 
wnt of success in the employment of labourers in most of the 
sfnaller parishes ; the next is the want of capital for the purpose. 
I have the mea^s of knowing the pecuniary conditbn of a num- 
ber of parishes, and I know few instances in which they are not 
constantly in debt." 

Do vou think that the evils of the present system are in a pro- 
cess of correction ? — *' In the larger parishes, where there is a more 
respectable and intelligent superintendence, there has lately been 
• some check to the increase of allowances and temptations ; but 
I believe that in the great majority of the parishes the evib of 
the system go on increasing/* 
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Have you observed the operation of the advantage given to 
paupers over independent labourers ? — '' It is too notorious, 
nhen the working men who have never been in the habit 
of obtaining parochial relieC get into the workhouse by any 
accident, they are only to be got out with the greatest diffi- 
cultv: the parish officers are forced to bribe them out. The 
workmen say they cannot go out unless certain sums are 
given them to * set them up.' Scarcely a week passes in 
which three or four bargains of this sort are not made ; but after 
having seen what sort of a place they have to fall back upon, 
they commonly spend the money and return in a few days. A 
family, consisting of an agricultural labourer^ his wife, and six 
children, some time since came into the Newington workhouse 
from Norfolk. Before they were classed with the other paupers^ 
they were allowed to dine by themselves. When the regular 
rations were served out to . them, they were all in astonishment al 
the quantity ; the man had never before been in a workhouse, 
and he especially was amazed : when the food was first taken in^ 
he asked the person who served it how much of it was intended 
for them ? and was lost in astonishment when he found that they 
were allowed the whole of it. He declared that he had more 
meat to divide amongst his family in one day, now they were 
paupers, than he had been able to obtain for them during several 
months, when he was an independent labourer ; and he repeated 
afterwards, that during the whole of his Ufe he had never lived 
so well as he lived in the workhouse. It is unnecessary to 
observe that we had the greatest difficulty in getting this family 
out of the workhouse. Girls who are sent out from the work- 
bouse to situations commonly quarrel with their employers, and 
throw themselves out of place, on the ground that they are 
worked harder than in the workhouse, and are not kept so well^ 
though they are, as well as their employers, in the middle ranks of 
Ufe, and are required to work no harder than many of the wives 
of industrious tradesmen. On Christmas-day, when the custo* 
mary allowance, consisting of seven ounces of cooked roast-beef, 
clear of bone> one pound of potatoes, one pound of plum-pudding, 
and a pint of strong beer, exclusive of their bread and other 
daily allowances, was served out at Lambeth workhouse, one of 
Ibe collectors happened to be present, and he remarked on the 
goodness of the quality as well as on the quantity of the pro- 
irisions. I asked him whether there were not a great many 
persons, from whom he collected this rate, who were not able to 
procure such a dinner for their families.^ His reply was — 
• Hundreds.' " 

What proportion of those who partook of this superior fture 
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you have mentioned, do you consider deserving objects?— 
'* If by deserving objects is meant those who have not been 
reduced to want by idleness, improvidence^ or vice, but by un« 
avoidable circumstances, I should say, certainly not one-fifth. 
Some few years back I endeavoured to trace the causes of the 
paupers becoming chargeable, and I found that, in nine cases 
out of ten, the main cause was an ungovernable inclination for 
fermented liquors.** 

Over how many cases did your inquiries extend? — *' I was 
then the contractor for Newington workhouse ; — the number of 
the cases I took was upwards of three hundred. The inquiry 
was conducted for some months, as I investigated every new case 
that came under my knowledge. All my subsequent observations 
have strengthened the conclusions from these cases.'^ 

What proi)ortion of these cases arose from failure of employ- 
ment ? — " Not one in twenty." 

In the course of that investigation, did you trace any effects 
as resulting from the absence of education ? — *' As to moral or 
religious instruction, I observed a very marked and lamentable 
deficiency; for, out of three hundred, there were, I think, 
two professing the Catholic faith, about twenty Methodists, 
and, with the exception of about fifteen idiots, or persons of 
imbecile mind, the rest, though they professed to be ortho* 
dox, yet might be termed ' anything-arians.' They had (he 
liberty of attending divine service, or of going out to any other 
place of worship ; but I found that the majority of them who 
availed themselves of this privilege never went to any place of 
worship, but followed vagrant habits. Those who have had edu- 
cation I have always found more easily manageable ; and, cer- 
tainly, the most desperate characters have been the most completely 
uninstructed. No one can feel more strongly than I do the utility, 
the absolute necessity, of a general education ; but it must be of 
a better description than that now commonly given before it can 
have the desired effect. It is forgotten that reading and writing 
are not of themselves knowledge, and will not of themselves 
make a man moral. Amongst the number of persons whose 
cases I investigated were several of an education far above the 
average; and I had one person under my care, named Wil- 
liam Jones, who was the cousin of an eminent barrister, and the 
sou of a clergyman. This person was very learned, and, for the 
purpose of keeping up his knowledge of the languages with which 
he was conversant, he used to keep a journal of each day*s trans- 
actions, and the account of each day was kept in one of the seven 
different languages with which he was the most familiar. He 
was sent to my chai^ at the workhouse as a victim to the habit 
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of drinidiig. His joarnal contained very accurate accounts of his 
own aberrations ; and yet, notwithstanding the calamitous con- 
sequences which he himself noted and commented upon justly^ 
he could not refrain from indulgence. On one occasion, after he 
had been for some time debarred from liquor, he, by some means 
or other, got some drink, but he was nevertheless sober, and ca^ 
pftble of reasoning collectedly, when he came to me, and begged 
permission to be allowed to go out of the workhouse, for he said 
he could not bear abstinence any longer. I told him I could not 
make the house a prison, and that if he, when sober, went out, I 
would not receive him back again. He still besought me, and I 
gave him half an hour to consider of it. At the end of the time 
he came again, and^ finding me still adhering to my resolutioUf 
said he was extremely sorry, for he must go ; he could not resist 
having some more liquor, ' if it was to secure him a crown of 
glory.' I was obliged to allow him to go ; and, in the middle of 
the next day, he was brought back in a state of beastly intoxicm- 
tion, and nearly naked ; his clothes having been disposed of to 
obtain the means of indulging his propensity. I refused to pay 
the coachman, or receive him again. I afterwards learned that 
the coachman^ after having driven him about to respectable per^ 
sons, his family connexions, to obtain payment, drove him to 
Union Hall, where the magistrates committed him to Kingston 
house of correction. Since then I have not seen him. Such 
instances among educated people are not common." 

Do you think that anything may be done in the way of educa- 
tion for the present mass of adults of the working classes? — *' It is 
Dot possible to say what might be done ; but I have not seen any 
system of direct education from which I could anticipate any ma- 
terial benefits as regards the adults. No time, however, should be 
lost with children." 

But although nothing could be expected from any influence of 
education upon adults, have you not observed circumstances mis- 
chievously influencing their habits which may be removed or 
altered ? — ^* Yes ; I am glad to have an opportunity of stating^ 
that I have observed such circumstances, and have often regretted 
the extreme facility with which the means of gratifying the pro- 
pensities to drink and other indulgences are afforded by tne system 
on which the pawnbroker's business is at present carried on. In 
the course of my experience and investigations, I have had many 
thousands of duplicates of articles pledged by the poor ; and I 
have found that nearly all the articles pledged b^ these classea 
are at sums from 3c2. to Is., and not exceeding Is. bd. each pledge. 
It is notorious to those acquainted with the habits of the people, 
and it b indeed admitted by the paupers themselves^ that nine 
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oat of ten of tbem are pledged for liquor. The immenio pio« 
portioo of tbese pawnings were by women, and chiefly of articles 
ytaally deemed esaeatiw to their use or comfort, such as haad- 
lierohiefs, flaimeUpetticoats^ shifts, or household articles^ such 
as tea-kettles, flat-irons^ and such things; these articles being 
always in requisition, they are usually redeemed in a few da^ 
4nd very frequently the same day. 1 made a calculation of the 
interest paid by them for their trifling loans^ and found it to be as 
folbws;--- 

41qs«rfW*ifistomsdism<dfty,sayiintitirtsof5g00pwc^ifiw>My8S6pwst. 

4 • • • 3900 • • 650 

5 . . • 2600 . • 483 
H . . • 1733 . • SSS 
If. • • • 1300 • • SIS 

What is the remedy you proposed for this system P-^" An enact* 
tent that no pawnbroker should be allowed to advance a less sum 
6n any article than 2s. 6d. From some conversation which I 
have had with one very respectable pawnbroker, I am led to be* 
lieve that the most respectable of that body would not obfect to 
such an alteration. It is to be observed, that the Pawnbroker's 
Act allows them to charge the same interest, namely 20 per cent 

00 a loan of 3d. on a pledge for a day as it does upon the loaii 
of 2s. 6cl. for a month t I think it probable that the legislatare 
never conceived that any pledges would be made for less sums 
than 2s. &d. The facility of obtaining the means of indulgenee 
is also a facility for disposing of the produce of petty thefts, and 
a temptation to them. After a general examination of the pauper's 
ebthing account^ finding a large proportion of the articles missing, 

1 have next seized all the duplicates we could find on their per- 
sons or in their boxes, and on sending round to the pawnbroKis 
we were sure to find a great proportion of the missing articles. 
Here, it may be observed, there was no real want. I might have 
added, as one of the advantages of contract management, that the 
contractor is necessarily compelled to take greater care of the 
stock in the house, which, under other management^ is inevitably 
plundered extensively.'' 

Have you observed any bad effects produced by facilities eiven 
to contract debts, operating on the improvident habits of the 
poor P— .*' Yes, very bad effects indeed, and this is one point on 
which I am glad to have an opportunity of speaking. I am well 
informed, that credit is given to poor people, on the knowledge on 
die part of the creditors, that they have a sort of security on the 
parish rates. They know that when the head of a family appears 
likely to be thrown into prison on the judgment of one of the 
small debt courts^ the wife and family immediately apply to the 
parish for relief^ and the parish officers too often assist in paying 



te ddM ia order to get rid of tli« bortbeD of Um wife ud fwmly. 
I can hardly trust myself to express my feelings with relation to 
what I have heard, aod the instances I know of the oppression 
mm! cmdtjf practised by these small courts, where the judges are 
fimraieatly small shopkeepers directly interested in the decisions*,** 

Have you thought of any remedy for these abuses 1-^^^ I havo 
tkooght Uiat, at all events, a limitation of the powers of such 
ooorts to distrain on the goods of the debtor wbiere he had any, 
would prevent credit being given to the mischievous extent to 
which it is now given to persons who have no self-control and 
■o means of paying the debts they contract. The suppression of 
Ike power given to these petty courts to imprison the persont 
would be one of the greatest boons that could be conferred on 
Ike labouring classes, and would at the same time affi>rd very 
great velief to the parishes." 

Do yom think the remedy might go any farther with advaOi^ 
fage 9 or that there would be no bad effiscts from depriving the 
of his remedy where there are not goods P--*^^ I certainly 
that the remedy might be carried &rther. I think thai 
the eflfect would be, to prevent credit b«ng given to the tbouglbtr 
kns aad improvideot, whilst the honest and industrious man 
wmU aeeeive all the accommodation tip&n honour that ha has 
kefbre been in the habit of receiving or coukl require. The 
latty«kops apd the chandler s-shops ia districts which furnish a 
laige fsopoiiion of the business of these eourts, have had a mosi 
nischievoiis afect in festering habits of improvidence amongst 
Ike bkonring dasses f .'^ 

Have yon formed any opinion as to the expediency of inereasr 
tag or maintaining the duties on fermentad liquors, as a means 
•fabatiag their consumption?-^*' I have not oonsidned tkat sub- 
|aet, and I do not, therefore, foel myself competent to express 
nay^pimen upon it." 

Ilave yon considered what is to be done in giving a dclil io nri 

* The^MsoftheMOQUJrtsawflsgitumfllyliigbinTOoporti^ 
t On referring to gome pailiamentary returns of the number of priaonea 
commiUed to Whiteoross-street and Horsemonger-lane priflons on proceM 
nut of ikm eooits of nqnest, It appesrs that, in the year IStS, tfaaie were 
nine hundred end thktv-two priaonsrs oommitted to the latter gasl« sad 
confined during periods fimn one to one hundred davs ; that the aggregate 
amount of dens for which these nine hundred and thiity-two prisoners were 
ecmflned, was 1900/., uid the aggregate costs 574/. ; that, dnnng the same 
yeu*, one thousand ave hundred and stxty-three persons were oonfinad in 
iniilecross^strBet prison daring similar pen^ and tlut tiie total amoont of 
their debts was 2071/^ of the costs 746/; The mtum fi»m this prison states 
that ** there are, upon an average, about seventy-five prisoners on process out 
of the courts of request oonstanthr in the above prison; and their feed, firing* 
%eAdlBg, medkiii^ «w^ aie eslimaM to east smniii^ 4MI. I4t. id.** 

T 2 
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faciliUea for the rormation of frugal habits by the improvement of 
Friendly Societies and Savings Banks ? — " They are inestimable 
institutions^ which, it appears to me, are susceptible of gr^ im« 
provements. I have no doubt that if the inducements to impro- 
videuce were removed by the reform of the present system of poor- 
law management^ they would be immensely resorted to. Some- 
thing should certainly be done to give additional securities to 
benefit societies. It was only on Friday last, a person in middling 
circumstances stated to me, that a benefit society to which he had 
contributed for some years, to the amount of upwards of 1201., 
had been broken up from bad management, and that his propor- 
tion of the fundy when distributed, only amounted to 3/. He was 
thus deprived of the saving which was probably his only resource 
against pauperism. It woild be a very great advantage and in- 
ducement to save^ if annuities> adapted to the circumstances of 
the labouring classes, were provided with government security 
But the legislation on these subjects has hitherto been peculiarly 
blundering and unfortunate, and if there is any further interference, 
it should certainly be with greater cautioni and by persons of 
superior knowledge and abilities." 

What proportion of the paupers under your charge do you 
believe to have had a surplus of wages beyond what was requisite 
fior a comfortable subsistence, a surplus which they might have 
put by, (had there been adequate inducements,) to guard against 
the destitution by which they were pauperized ? — ** I might have 
mentioned, when stating the results of my investigation of the 
causes of pauperism in the three hundred cases, that the greater 
number of the men admitted, that they had long been m the 
leceipt of good wages, from which they might have saved, and 
expressed their regret at their improvidence ; as they might, if 
they had been careful, have kept themselves from the parish. 
Here, again, the practice of taking pledges to meet occasional 
wants interferes to check provident habits. We know that the 
wants which small loans are obtained to relieve are not important, 
and that the people would often have to meet them if the pawn- 
brokers were not so open." 

From the whole tendency of your evidence, as to the supe- 
riority of the larger parishes over the small ones, it is to be 
presumed, therefore, you consider that, for the same reasons, 
county management affords better means of diminishing the evils 
of pauperism than the larger parishes ?•— <' Precisely so." 

Does your observation enable you to give any opinion on the 
further subject of a central or national management under some 
central authority, as compared with a county management? — 
'' I do not speak from any speculation^ but from a dose attention 
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to the sabject ; for the opinions which I entertain have beei^ forced 
upon my mind by the facts which have come under my own 
observation. I have long concluded that any efficient manage* 
ment must differ materiiuly from the present system. I have 
seen sets of officers succeed sets ; I have seen a great many plans 
and systems suggested and tried; I have seen them tried by 
officers of the highest respectability and intelligence, and the little 
good derived from the practical operation of their plans utterly 
defeated by their successors, vtho, though equally honest, come 
into office with different opinions and views. Here and there an 
extraordinary man will come into office, and succeed very satis- 
factorily, ^ut when he goes, there is generally an immediate 
relapse into the old system. His example works no permanent 
change in his own parish, still less is it attended to in the adjacent 
parishes. In short, I am quite convinced , from all my experiencei 
that no uniform system can be carried into execution, however 
ably it may be devised ; nor can any hopes of permanent improve* 
ment be held out, unless some central and powerful control is 
established. The present vicious system b so rooted in the habita 
of the people, that I do not think that it would be in the power of 
the existing parish officers to alter it. However determined they 
might be to do so, in a very large proportion of cases, they cannot 
act or make any improvement ; for tney are even now obliged to 
yield relief to the worst objects under the influence of fear. I 
know that, in many parishes^ the officers are very much gratified 
by the exercise of power, and would very reluctantly yield to any 
interference with what they call ' their privileges ;' but still 1 
would say that the good sense and respectability of the country 
would overcome all ignorant and selfish opposition of this sort. 
Ignorant or interested persons talk about the advantages of people 
applying their money and managing their own affairs, in opposi- 
tion to any plan of central management : but however great the 
mismanagement of this or any other government that I have ever 
heard of may be, there never was a tax so harshly and vexatiously 
levied, or so badly and corruptly expended^ as the tax raised for 
the relief of the poor. It is the only one raised and appropriated 
immediately by the payers themselves, and it is in every respect 
the very worst." 

Be so good as to specify some of the advantages which you think 
would be attainable from a central management ? — " In the first 
place, (setting aside the superior economy and skill of the esta- 
blishment for a central mana^ment,) one great point I have always 
considered would be in obtaining a uniformity of diet throughout 
the country. At present there are scarceljr two parishes that agree 
either as to quantity or quality: the cost in some bein^u Wn ^ 



St. 6d. per head per week, whilst in ottien it ii as high at 6t. or 8l. 
They only agree in this^ that they are all much better than the 
diet obtained by the greater proportion of working men otit of the 
house. I have examined many parochial diet tables^ and I do 
not know any place except Gosport where the diet is so low is 
that of the independent labourer." 

To what do you ascribe the difference between the parishes in 
their diet ? — " In the parishes where the lower contract is taken, 
ftrticles which are there considered luxuries, or at least not abso- 
lute necessaries of life, are omitted. The following is a copy of 
the dietary for Lambeth, where the contract is at 3f. llct per 
head per week : in Oosport^ I take the contract at 2s, 8d. per 
head per week. 
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MEKf AND WOMEN. 



Bntkfiit and SvpjMr. 



Monday • 

Widneidsyi 
ThutidBy • 

Friday • . 

Satufdi^ 

Smday 



Bmd 13 «. {iV'^ar 

/Ditto 

1 1 Pint Milk Porridge, ditto 

Bread 13 oa. ditto 

/Ditto ditto 

1 1 Pint Milk PoRidge ditto 

Bread 13 OS. ditto 

rDitto 

i I Pint MiUi Porridge ditto 

firead 13 ox. ditto 



Diimer. 



1 Pint Leg of Beef Soap 

1 lb. Rice Pudding 

7 01. Boiled Beef k Yiigrtsfchi 

1 Pint Leg of Beef SOop 

7 Of. Boiled Beef ft Vegetaito 

1 Pint Leg of Beef Soup 

7 01. Boiled Beef & Vig ataLto 



■i < 






One Quart Table Beer per Day. 
Eiita for Oie Sfek, Mutton and Brofli, Beef IVt, WiiM,Poflir| MOki Ae., «r 
whaleYtria direcied by tbe Vialing ApottMcary. 

FIVB BXTRA DINNEB8. 

laariB— Lege of Mirtftos 7 ml with Beksd Potiloca, ind 1 PisI sf l>Mir 
eachPerwn. 

WairsuKTiDn— Ditto ditto ditto. 

Bbaiv Fbabt— Baseon 7 oi. with tietta, and 1 Pint of Beer each. 

Pni Fbait— Baoon 7 01. with ^ Pint of Peea, and! Pinl Of Portir Sieil. 

GBsisTKAa Day— Boaat Beef 7 eo. with 1 lb. Fotatoea Matd^ 1 ib. el Hm 
Puddingi aAd 1 Pint of atrong Beer each. 



See the Gosport dietary, page 253. 

Are the paupers of Gosport as well satisfied with their diet as 
the Lambeth workhouse inmates are with the diet given tl^ 
there ? — ^' Yes ; they are even better satisfied.** 

Then do you find that the conceptions of this class of people, 
as to which they ought to have, rise in proportion to what is given 
them ?—'' Precisely so ; it is a settled thing; there can be no doubt 
cf it ndamay alVniysb^s^tiuitbdaei^Iaees where there is uy 



eonsidemble distribution of coals, clothes, or other things, from 
benevolent societies or individuals. It is universally the case, that 
fhere is in those places much more discontent ana disorder thaa 
in those places where no such gifts are distributed.'* 

What advantages do you expect to result from an uniformity 
of diet ? — ** In the first place^ it would do away the strong temp* 
tation which paupers now have to remove from what uiey call 
' bad parishes* to others which they call ' good parishes,* or from 
good parishes to better, or to stay in good parishes^ instead of 
seeking work elsewhere. If there were uniformity of diet and 
other treatment, it would make no material difference in which 
parish a man was kept. There would not be> on the one hand^ 
the mischievous shifting, and, on the other hand, the mischievous 
continuance that there now is. Frauds in settlements, and the 
attendant expenses, and the expenses and trouble of removalS| 
would be materially lessened. The necessity of uniform diet^ 
and the important effect which it has upon the administration of 
the poor-laws^ it appears to me has never yet received the atten- 
tion which it deserves. It would be more especially available 
against the most dangerous and fearfully burthensome part ot 
the system, the money payments to the out-door poor. tJnU 
formity of diet and management would also enable every parish 
to know what the cost of the poor ought to be^ and would enable 
them to detect many frauds. When the diet varies, you have no 
means of doing this, and no two diets agree. At present, people 
say the expenditure in our parish is so much per nead^ whilst in 
such another parish it is so much less, without at all considering 
the difference in diet, or other local circumstances, all of whicq 
you must consider before you can decide whether the pecuniary 
management of parishes is comparatively good or bad. It would 
save the parishes and parish-officers from those bickerings^ and 
the ill feeling which is occasioned by this hidden cause of the 
expense of their poor. It is a very common thing for parishes to 
look at the great number and expense of the poor, and, without 
taking into account the dietaries and other local circumstances, to 
compare them with other parishes, and attribute fraud or mis- 
managenoent to officers^ who have really managed as well as the 
system will permit. A prescribed uniformity of diet would dsQ 
cneck the tendency which there is at present in parochial manage- 
ment to a constant increase of diet and accumulation of comforts^ 
from the interference and influence of humane but mistaken indi- 
viduals. Parishes are always subject to such influences as I have 
mentioned, with reference to the interference of Mr. Randal 
Jackson, and such benevolent individuals, who cannot from their 
position be expected to see that every comfort bestowed on the 
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idle 18 a ounty to the improvident, and an injury and cruelty to 
the industrious.** 

From this statement^ it is to be presumed you contemplate the 
discontinuance of all pecuniary out-door relief^ or the renderinj; 
that relief also uniform? — ''1 am certainly of opinion, that if 
out-door relief is given at bSX, it should be given in kind, as 
I have found, on investigating the cases, that such relief is not 
applied to the purposes contemplated in nine cases out of ten ; 
but if a cautioned system of workhouses^ under a central manage- 
ment, could be established, then the out-door management might 
be usefully discontinued. A large proportion of the applications 
for out-door relief are made, first, in the confidence that there 
is not room in the workhouse for one-third of those who insist 
upon relief; and secondly, that from the keep in the workhouse 
being extravagant, the parish-officers will prefer giving any single 
Applicant, and much more any family, a weekly pension to taking 
them into the house. Men serve during their lives in the army, 
or the navy, and sustain wounds and extreme hardships ; and 
are^ nevertneless, obliged to maintain during all that time a good 
character to entitle them to a pension of sixpence a day ; whilst 
you will find, that in the metropolis thousands of thieves, prosti- 
tutes, and all over the country tens of thousands of the worst 
characters^ obtain weekly allowances, or pensions, as ' their right,' 
immediatelv that they demand them. If all were taken into the 
house, and the diet for the able-bodied pauper were what it 
ought to be, the same efiects would follow that are noted in an 
account of the establishment of several workhouses published in 
1725. " Very great numbers of lazy people, rather than submit 
to the confinement and labour of the workhouse, are content to 
throw off the mask, and maintain themselves by their own in- 
dustry. And this was so remarkable here, at Maidstone, that 
when our workhouse was finished, and public notice given> that 
all who came to demand their weekly pay should be immediately 
sent thither, little more than half the poor upon the list came to 
the overseers to receive their allowance.'' 

You propose, then, that the diet, besides being uniform in 
amount, should be uniformly reduced in quantity and Quality? — 
" I do. The national diet should be low, even to all classes* 
The wealthy, and all those who had the means, would then have 
an ample opportunity of exercising their benevolence, by adding, 
by voluntary contributions, to the comfort of deserving poor. As 
to the food and clothing of the undeserving, the advantage of relief 
in kind is as a check to misapplication. But even if the officers 
had sufficient fortitude to carrv such a reeulation into effect, it 
WoM not do for them to say, 'We have determined to alter the 
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aUowanoe.* They must be enabled to aay^ ' We cannot help it; 
we are compelled to do it ;' and it must be apparent that this is 
really the case. The controlling power must be strong, and be at a 
distance. It is only by some such system that the condition of the 
pauper can be rediused to that of the independent labourer, which 
IB the sprand efibrt to be made; for if it is not made, you will surely 
have the independent labourers place themselves in Uie more advan- 
tageous condition of paupers, which they have now the means of 
dmng." 

You are, of course, aware that such extensive changes are not 
free fixxm danger, and have considered it ? — ''I have, and I am well 
aware that any sudden change might be attended with much 
mischief; not from the in-door poor, who might, without difficulty, 
be ffraduaUy brought to submit to regulations, but from persons 
in the habit of receiving out-door relief in money, the system now 
being so much interwoven with their habits. The first thinff to be 
done would be obtaining uniformity of management, and tnen of 
diet. The next would be the gradual reduction of the relief, 

Cnny by penny, and ounce by ounce. The very old, who have 
en brougnt up under the present r^ulations, might be allowed 
fo continue, so long as they lived, in the enjoyment of the same 
Qomforts. All new applicants should, however, at once be subject 
to the new and strict regulations." 

Have you had, within your own observation, an instance of the 
reduction of the allowances to a whole body of paupers ? — ''Yes ; I 
recollect, about ten or eleven years since, the officers of the town of 
Maidstone were induced, from the great cost of the poor, (which had 
increased, I think, to 7«. or 8s, per week each,) to set on foot some 
inquiries. The result was, that the officers reduced the diet ; and 
after enforcing the alteration for about two months, they contracted 
with a person to keep the poor for about 3f . 3d. ver bead. They 
have continued the contracting system ever since. 

Were there any riotings or burnings ? — '* No ; the disturbance 
was scarcely of a nature to be noticed, or more than the workhouse- 
keeper himself could easily control. They soon settled down into 
the reformed system very quietly. And I believe that the con- 
tractor, who was an inteUigent man, obtained more work from the 
poor of that parish than could be expected from most parishes of 
that extent." 

Might not such general regulations as those to which you have 
alluded be prescribed by Act of Parliament ? — " No, certainly not. 
The regulations of any system must be very numerous ; and 
though they may be uniform, it would be necessary to vary them 
frt)m time to time; and unless ^^liament was to do nothing but 
occupy itself with discussions on details of workhouse mana|[e- 
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uentf it would be itnposiible to effset any gtwt dllerattoii in ihai 
Way. A great many regulations, however ably devised, mast bt 
experimentaL Here unforeseen and apparently unimportant dn* 
tails might baffle the best plans, if there were not the means of 
making immediate alteration. Suppose a general regulation were 
prescribed by Act of Parliament, and it was found to want alten^ 
tion ; yon must wait a whole year^ or more, for an Act of Parii** 
ment to amend it, or the law must be broken* A centml 
authority might make the alteration, or supply unforeseen omis* 
sions in a day or two. Besides, a central board or authority mi^t 
get information immediately on the matters of detaiL If they 
had, for instance, to settle some uniform diet, they couk) at onco 
avMl themselves of the assistance of men of science, physicians or 
ehemists ; but you would find that Parliament, if it could really 
attend to the matter, and would do anything efficient, must have 
almost as many committees as there are different details. If them 
were a central board established, and it were easily accessible, as 
it ought to be, persons in local districts would consult them or 
make suggestions, who would never think of applying to Parlia* 
ment. Who would think of applying to Parliament to determine 
whether four or five ounces of butter should be used as a ration 
in particular cases, and whether the butter should be Irish or 
Dutch ? or, if Irish, whether Cork or Limerick : or to determine 
whether the old women's under-petticoats should be flannel or 
baize, and how wide or long ? And suppose the petticoats lakl 
down by Act of Parliament are found narrow, are the poor old 
people sill over the kingdom to wait a whole year before they can 
nave them altered 1 Yet on details of this sort, beneath the dignity 
of grave legislators, good or bad management woukl depend.*^ 

Ton then think it would be practicable for one central authority 
to control the management of the poor, and all their details, 
throughout the kingdom ? — " Yes, I do : quite as easily, and in- 
deed much more easily, and much better and cheaper than the 
barracks and dockyards are managed throughout the kingdom. I 
cannot speak confidently of the management of those establish* 
inents; but I believe they are not under the uniformity of system, 
of which I think the system of management for the poor suscep- 
tible under a central control.*' 

Do you consider a central board more eligible than any system 
of immediate action of the government? — ''I do : for while it would 
save the time of government for the performance of its other 
duties, a central board would, I think, excite less discontent, as 
the people would consider that tijey had still an appeal to the 
^vemment or the le^lature.'* 

Do you not think it practicable to bring parishes to the volun^ 
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jmrishet in England and Wales to one mind npon any one 8ub« 
Jeel, however dear the eridence may be ; much less so to act with 
traifermity in any one point. The Commissioners must be well 
ftware Chat great frauds are committed by paupers in the metro* 

rAis receiving relief from different boards on different board days, 
have known instances of paupers receiving pensions from three 
or (bnr different parishes. It was proposed some years ago^ and 
it has been proposed from time to time, to remedy this evil, which 
all the parishes are aware is very great, by one simple but effec<* 
tual expedient, which it would be very easy to adopt ; namely^ 
by all the parishes paying on the same day ; but they never could 
be got to do this. Individual conveniences prevented the remedy 
beine applied ; and the system of fraud still prevaib^ and will 
continue to prevail, so lone as the present management prevails. 
Now, if the parishes in Uie metropolis cannot be got to act iu 
concert for the suppression of an evil which affects only one part 
of the system^ I think it will be seen that I am justified in my 
opinion, that any reform or co-operation in the country is quite 
hopeless without the establishment of a strong central manage- 
ment ; nothing else will check the system. This has been my 
opinion for years ; and I am confident that all the evidence will 
confirm it.** 

Have you ever formed any opinion as to the appointment of 
such a central authorit]^, whether it should be hj popular election 
or otherwise ? — " Certainly not by popular election or delegation ; 
for the requisite qualifications would not generally be appreciated ; 
and we now find, that in the appointment of the permanent and 
more important parish officers^ even where the electors have a 
direct interest in the appointment of persons of ability, they rarely 
take the peculiar qualifications into consideration, but vote from 
a desire to serve a friend or a favourite. It may be objected that 
this would, in some degree, be the case if the appointment of a 
central authority were with the government ; but it could hardly 
fail to be so in a much less decree. In my opinion, the best mode 
of getting an efficient central management would be to concen- 
trate the responsibility for good management in the chief of th^ 
new department, and allow him to select his assistants." 

Have you formed any opinion as to the probable saving to be 
effected by a central and efficient management ? — '* I should say^ 
at least one half of the amount of the rates. This is shown by the 
instances where very imperfect trials of better systems have Deed 
made. I consider, too, that the plrogress 6t the evil may be 
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checked, and additional benefits conferred on the deserving clnases, 
and, indeed, on the undeserving, as it would be a lienefit to them 
to subject them to the obligations of regular industry. The ques- 
tion of settlement would, under a national or central management, 
become a matter of very minor consideration. I think the paridi 
rates might be settled amongst themselves. Any objection on the 
part of the less heavily burthened parishes to unite a management 
with those more heavily burthened, might be safely met by a 
guarantee that their rates should not be increased beyond the 
average amount for a given number of years past, say six or seven; 
whilst, on the other hand, they should have the benefit of any 
reduction. I state my opinions on this subject, and the import- 
ance of a change, with great earnestness ; for having some stake 
in the country, I have lon^ observed the accelerated progress of 
the system with great anxiety, as I see clearly that the same state 
of thmgs, of which you have an example in Bethnal-Green, will, 
sooner or later, overtake the other parishes ; the pauper popula- 
tion becoming too great for the industrious classes to bear; in- 
dustry paralysed ; rents diminishing ; property absorbed^ and all 
sinking down to a pauper level." 



The following extracts will afibrd examples of the progress of 
the system in those districts where it is the most in advance. 

Mr. Bunn, one of the parish o£Bcers of Bethnal Green, ex- 
amined. 

What is the condition of the property in your parish in con- 
sequence of the burthen of the poor-rate ? — ^' I believe there are 
now about 500 houses unoccupied. There are parts of whole 
streets where the leaseholders would be glad to eive up the houses, 
some of them six*roomed houses, if tney could get rid of them. 
In fact, such property is rapidly becoming absorbed. The land- 
lords are complaining bitterly that the number of those who pay 
rent is very rapidly diminishing." 

Mr. Farr, or the parish of Mile End New Town, examined. — 

What is the efiect of the increasing burthens of the poorV 
rate within your district ? — ** I think that every ninth house is 
now empty, and the proportion of empty houses is increasing 
rapidly. We have two whole streets in our small parish, in which 
the houses are almost entirely empty. There the property is 
entirely destroyed. If there are two or three occupants in them 
it is as much as there are. The shopkeepers are sinking rapidly, 
and they must soon go. The whole value of the property m the 
neighbourhood is wonderfully depreciated.'' 

Mr. Thomas Smgle, of Mile End Old Town, says, •* I hear it 
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very freqaeotly said in the parish, that it woald be a very excel- 
lent thiogy if the Grovemment would take the parish afiairs ia their 
own hands, for the inhabitants see no chance of the present 
fates being reduced under the present system. Some regulating 
power should be established.'* 

Would not even this regulating power be deemed an obnoxious 
interference ? — " It might be unpopular for a short time, as the 
new police was (which in our district and most others now gives 
fleneral satisfaction). 1 consider it a very necessary interference 
wr the protection of the good order of society, against the worst 
miagovemment. 1 think it necessary for the protection of pro- 
perty, which is now giving way> and must continue to give way 
nnder the pressure of pauperism. Rents are now much reduced 
in consequence of the heaviness of the rates. We have 800 
empty houses in our parish, and persons are constantly leaving it 
to go to other parishes where the rates are lower. As the owner 
of houses, I can speak to these effects from my own knowledge." 

In every district the discontent of the labouring classes appeared 
to me to be proportioned to the money dispensed in poor's-ratiea or 
in voluntary charities. I found the able-bodied unmarried la- 
bourers discontented from being put to a disadvantage as com- 
pared with the married, and from other effects of the system. The 
paupers were discontented, apparently from their expectations 
being raised by the ordinary administration of the system, beyond 
mny means of satisfying them. They> as well as the independent 
labourers^ to whom the term poor is equally applied, are told that, 
under all circumstances, they have a right to have subsistence 
provided for them. I found that verbally they were instructed 
that they had a right to a " reoionable subsistence^" or "a, fair 
subsistence," or *' an adequate subsistence." When I have asked 
what ''/atr/* or " rea«oiia6/e," or "adequate" meant, I have in 
every instance been answered differently; some stating they 
thought it meant such as would give a good allowance of " meat 
every day," which no poor man should be without ; although a 
large proportion of the rate-payers do go without it It is abun- 
dantly shown in the course of this inquiry, that where the terms 
used by the public authorities are large and vague, they are 
always filled up by the desires of the parties benefiting, and the 
desires always wait on the imagination, which is the worst regu- 
lated and the most active and vivid in the most ignorant of the 
people. In Newbury and Reading, the money dispensed in 
poor's-rates and charity is as great as could be desired by the 
warmest advocate either of compulsory or of voluntary^ relief; 
and yet| during the agricultural riot8> the inhabitants in both 



towns wtie undar ttiOBe and wdl-6miided ftppfetifliitmt of Urn 
min^ of Uie very people amoogit whom Uie poor's^ntei omI 
chanties are so profusely distributed* The Spital n e M s Benevoknt 
Society^ in their thirteenth report, state that '' Many of the poer 
are very thankful for the relief afforded* and in loina i—tancBj 
thay give striking proofii of gratitude. There is often foand also 
a degree of sympathy one wiUi another. In general^ howeveiv ^ 
•iperience of the society lamentably proves that poverty has^ of 
» ilsdf^ no tendency to renew the heart." Other benevolent persons^ 
though reluctant to yield to the evidence, express their bitter dis* 
appointment at the results of their efforts. The police inapecton 
ooncur in statins, that the paupers entertain the most exaggerated 
aoooeptions of me funds provided for them ; and << that iraeiever 
their expectations in this respect are opposed, they consider them* 
ielves defrauded by the overseers ; that their outbrealdngs of vio« 
lenoe arise from an opinion of the inadequacy of snpplenientaiy 
relief, which inadequacy they chaige to the supposed copidtty and 
mercenary tricks of those to whom the management of the poor's 
funds is confided^." Those who work being called poor^ though 
receiving good wages, are of course entitl^ to a share of me 
<< poor rands." Whatever addition is made to allowances under 
these drcumstanoesy excites the expectation of still furdier ailowu 
anees ; increases the conception of the extent of the rights and 
ensures proportionate disappointment and hatred if diat expee* 
lation is not satisfied. 

On the other hand, wherever the objects of desii«have been made 
definite^ where wages upon the performance of work have been 
substituted for eleemosynary aid, and those wages have been 
allowed to remain matter of contract, employment lias again pro* 
duced content, and kindness become again a source of gratitude. 

*' During the agricultural riots there was no fire, no riots, no 
threatening letters in Cookham parish. In the midst of a district 
which was peculiarly disturbed, Cookham and White Waltham, 
where a similar system of poor-law administration was adopted, 
entirely escaped, although in Cookham there are several thresh* 
ing-machines, and the only paper-mill had, at the time of the 
riots, been newly fitted up with machinery! •" 

I cannot close my report without soliciting attention to further 
evidence of the superior condition of the independent labourerSi 
as compared with the condition of those out-door poor who 
receive parochial or charitable aid, though sometimes obtaining 

* Eridflncs of T. Y. Smifh, PoUcs-superintandent of tfas K. 

t Bvidettoe of lfr« Whstoly. 
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OKM money* In every district, I have found Ihel tlieir eondition is 
distinct and superior. The following testimony from Mr. MiUer^ 
of St. Sepulchre's, is corroborated 1^ the testimony of other wit- 
in the metropolis. 



"In the course of my visits to the residences of the labouring 
people in our own and other parishes, I have seen the apartments 
of those iriio lematned independent, though they had no appa^ 
fwnt means of getting more than those who were receiving relief ^ 
firom the parish, or so much as out-door paupers. The diflfoi^ 
«Boe in their appearance is most striking ; I now, almost imme* 
diately on the sight of a room, can tell whether it is the room of 
a pauper or of an independent labourer. I have frequently 
aaid to the wife of an independent labourer^ * I can see, by the 
neatness and cleanliness of your place, that you receive no relief 
from any parish.' ' No,' they usually say, ' and I hope we 
never shalL' This is applicable not only to the paupers in the 
metropolis ; but it may be stated, from all I have seen elsewhere^ 
and heard, that it is equally applicable to other places. The 

auantity of relief given to the paupers makes no difference with 
lem as to cleanliness or comfort; in many instances very mudi 
the contrary. More money only produces more drunkenness. 
We have had frequent instances of persons being deprived of 
parochial relief from misconduct or otherwise, or^ as the officers 
call it^ " choked off the parish/' during twelvemonths or mors, 
md at the end of that time we have found them in a better con- 
dition than when they were receiving weekly relief. 

The following is an extract of a letter, with which I have been 
favoured by the Rev. H. H. Milman of Reading. 

" AnoUier important question you suggested was, how far 
there is a marked and manifest difference between the pauper and 
independent part of the labouring population ; between those who 
are habitually supported, either wholly or in part, by the parish 
funds, and those who maintain themselves by their own industry. 
How far habits of idleness, intemperance, or mismanagement 
may have been the original causes which have reduced the lowest 
of our paupers to parochial support ; and how far the dependence 
upon such support may have formed or confirmed such habits, it 
may be difficult to say. With the exception, however, of decent 
persons reduced by inevitable misfortune, as is the case with 
some of our manufacturers, whose masters have totally failed, and 
who are too old or otherwbe incapable of seeking elsewhere their 
accustomed employment, I should state, in the most unqualified 
manner, Uiat the cottage of a parish pauper and hu fiumly may 
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be ml ODoe disdogoished from that of a man who maintains him* 
•dr. The former is dirty, n^ected, noisome; the children, 
though in general they may be sent to school at the desire of the 
clergyman or parish officers, are the least clean and the moit 
nfgdd at the school: in short, the degree of wretchedness and 
dqpradation may, in most instances, be measured by the degree 
in which they burthen the parish : unless some few tenementi 
inhabited by the lowest, and usually the most profligate poor — 
the refuse of society, the cottages in my parish which it is least 
agreeable to enter are those of which the rent is paid by the 
parish, in which the eflRsct of our exertions and of the libe>- 
raUty of the landlords to cleanse, on the alarm of cholera, wss 
obUterated in a very few weeks. The worst consequence, hoir- 
ever, of regular maintenance from the parish-funds snows itself in 
the character and demeanour of the young lads who have grown 
up in such families. They have been accustomed to live in idle- 
ness, and in perpetual strife with the overseer, whom it is their 
constant endeavour either to browbeat by insolence, weary by 
importunity, or overreach by cunning. They have never felt, 
they cannot feel the shame or degradation of pauperism ; they 
are utterly insensible of the honest pride of independence. The 
only security to the parish is, that they are in general of disdolute 
habits, which in the town they can gratify, and are not so much 
inclined, or are not so often compelled, to early marriages as 
youth of a similar description in the country parishes." 

'* It would be a great point gained if there could be some line 
drawn, some distinction made, which could be impressed upon the 
feelings of the poor themselves, between those who are reduced 
by real misfortune or by providential affliction to subsist on alms, 
and those who are maintained as parish paupers. I cannot but 
think that the establishment of two such establishments as I sug- 
gested might tend to draw this line of separation. The poorJumse 
(mould be a place of comparative comfort ; it should be liberally, 
though economically maintained ; it should be a refuge from the 
evils and miseries of life ; it should be what the law of Elizabeth 
contemplated. The workhouse should be a place of hardship, of 
coarse fare, of degradation and humility ; it should be adminis- 
tered with strictness — ^with severity ; it should be as repulsive as 
is consistent with humanity, for it is most evident that numanity 
is far more concerned in using every method to incite the labour- 
ing classes to depend upon themselves, than to depend upon 
parochial assistance. Where the industrious man can with diffi- 
culty obtain subsistence, it is most unjust, as well as most detri- 
mental to the moral being of the individual, to encourage him in 
idleness by the gratuitous offer of a better, at iMit of a sufficient 
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subsistence. Though I must acknowledge that I have consider- 
able misgivings as to the practicability of drawing this line be- 
tween the poor and the paupers ;— could it be done^ it misht 
materially conduce to giving a right direction to those sympathies 
which at present disturb the more rational consideration of the 
subject. We feel for the old, the infirm, the disabled^ the sick, 
the providentially afflicted^ and are anxious that no diminution of 
their comforts should take place ; while the able-bodied^ though 
capable of work, and only prevented by their own indolence or ha- 
bits of dependence from finding it, creep in^ as it were, beneath the 
shelter of our compassion under the general denomination of the 
poor. There would be much less objection with overseers, with 
magistrates, and with the country at large, if the real objects of 
Christian charity were thus exempted from the struggle, and set 
apart as acknowledged objects of national care ; of course strict 
attention would be necessary that even this portion of public 
bounty should not be extended to those who have relations, whose 
duty it is, and who have the power, to contribute to their support. 
The doors even of this asylum should be jealously watched, and 
opened only after strict investigation of each case." 

In the instances of individuals, as well as in several whole 
parishes, wherever the influence of the present system has beea 
removed, the rise of the condition of the people has been propor- 
tionate to the removal of that influence or their previous depres- 
sion. In Cookham, where the change was the most extensive, 
the parochial expenditure was reduced from 3133/. to 1155^ and 
the general condition of the labouring classes improved. Mr. Rus- 
sell, the magistrate of Swallowfield, stated to me^ that in riding 
through Cookham he was so much struck with the appearance of 
comfort- observable in the persons and residences of some of the 
labouring classes of that village, that he was led to make inquiries 
into the cause. The answers he received determined him to 
exert his influence to procure a similar change of system in Swal- 
lowfield. 

In Swallowfield, where it was partially efiected, the rates were 
reduced from 9«. and 10«. in the pound to 5^. 8d., and during the 
last year to 3s. 8d. in the pound. When I was there, one of the 
witnesses stated, that the demand for labour had increased ; that 
he had himself that day gone in search of a young labourer, and 
not being able to find one to perform his labour, he should be 
obliged to seek one out of the parish — an event which he did not 
remember to have known occur before. 

In every parish a " foreigner," namely, a labourer who has no 
immediate resource from the parish, is considered the best work- 

z 
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mvLii, the best-conducted man, and the most respectably ia 9[e(j 
respect. (See note on Mr. CottrelPs evidence, p. 208.) 

Jt appears to me that the inferences to )>e drawn from t)ie |ai|i 
body of evidence which I have now stated, and froin th^ pqdi 
larger body which I shall state in my final report, are thete :— 

1. That the existing system of poor-laws i{x England is dtstrac- 
tive to the industry, forethought, and honesty of the labomeci; 
to the wealth and the morality of the employers of labour, and pf 
the owners of property ; and to the mutual good-will and hi^pi^i* 
ness of all. Ihat it collects and chains down the labouren ii^ 
masses, without any reference to the demand for their labour; 
That, while it increases their numbers, it impairs the means by 
which the fund for their subsistence is to be reproduced, and im- 
pairs the motives for using those means which it suffers tp exist : 
And that every year and every day these evils are becoming more 
overwhelming in magnitude, and less susceptible of cure. 

2. That of these evils, that which consists merely in the amouqt 
of the rates, an evil great when considered by itself, but tricing 
when compared with the moral effects which I am deploring, might 
be much diminished by the combination of workhousesj, ai^d by 
substituting a rigid administration and contract-management for 
the existing scenes of neglect, extravagance, jobbing, one} fraud. 

3. That, by an alteration, or even, according to the suggestion 
of many witnesses, an abolition, of the law of settlement, agreat 
part, or, according to the latter suggestion, the whole of the enor- 
mous sums now spent in litigation and removals might be saved ; 
the labourers might be distributed according to the c^emand for 
labour; the immigration from Ireland of labourers of inferior 
habits be checked, and the oppression and cruelty, to which the 
unmarried labourers, and those who have acquired any property, 
are now subjected, might, according to the extent of the aiteratiop, 
be diminished, or utterly put an end to. 

4. That, if no relief were allowed to be given to the able-bodied, 
or to their families, except in return for adequate labour, or in a 
well-regulated workhouse, the worst of (he existing sources of evil, 
the allowance system, would immediately disappear; a broad line 
would be drawn between the independent labourers and the 
pau[)ers ; the number of paupers would be immediately diminished, 
m consequence of the reluctance to accept relief on such terms ; 
and would be still further diminished in consequence of the in- 
creased fund for the payment of wages occasioned by the diniinu- 
tion of rates, and would ultimately, instead of forming a con- 
stantly increasing proportion of our whole population, become ^ 
small, well-defined part of it, capable of being provided fpr at an 
expense less than one-half of the present poor-rates* 
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5. That the proposed changes would tend powerfully to pro- 
mote providence and forethought, not only in the daily concerns 
of life, but in the most important of all points — marriage. 

And l&stly, that it is essential to the working of every one pf 
these improvements, that the administration of the poor-laws 
should be entrusted, as to their general superintendence! to one 
Central Authority with extensive powers, and, as to their detailsj 
to paid officers, acting under the consciousness of constant super- 
intendence and strict responsibility. 



COUNTY PALATINE OF LANCASTER. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your letter of the 5(h instant, I have 
the honour to lay before yonr board some details touching tbd 
administration and operation of the poor-laws in Lancashire. 

The pressure of the poor-rate on property in this county varies 
considerably; ranging from lOjd. in the pound on the rack-rent^ 
in West Derby township, near Liverpool, where the rates are com- 
monly lowest, to 69. at Padiham, in the agricultural and weaving 
district, where the rates are commonly highest. In the agriculturd 
districts, (he poor-rates average from Is, 6(2. to 2s, in the pound, 
in the southern ; and from 2s. to 2s, 6d. in the pound in the 
northern parts of the county. In Liverpool, last year, the rates 
were Is. 9c/. ; the manufacturing towns probably average 3s. ; and 
in the country districts, with a mixed weaving population, the 
rates vary from 3s, to 6». in the pound. The county-rates, which 
of course must be deducted from the poor-rate, varied last year 
from 3d. to 5(f. in the pound in the several hundreds ; so that by 
deducting 4td. from the rate in every instance, a close apnroxima- 
tion may be made to the proportion of the rate applicable to the 
relief of the poor. 

The poor-rates have been greatly augmented by the transition 
from hand to power-loom weaving. This vicissitude affects the 
whole of the Salford and Blackburn hundreds, which comprise 
three-fifths of the population of the county, and is partially felt in 
the other hundreds. The country places in the hundred of Black- 
burn suffer more than the manufacturing towns, w}iere the various 
demands for labour enabled many weavers to choose other occu- 
pations^ and the power-looms coming into extensive use, by givina 
employment to their children, alleviate, in a great degree, the evili 
they had occasioned. The country weavers have no such resources, 
f^]a tbeir weaving being frequently of the coarses| and commonest 

z2 
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description, the rate of their earnings is Inore reduced. Thus, in 
the neighbourhood of Burnley, an average hand-loom weaver 
cannot at present earn above 4ts. 6(2. a week, although a Man- 
chester or Preston weaver may earn 6t. or Is. weekly. 

This depression of wages, and the difficulty of obtaining em- 
ployment, especially for the older weavers, whose habits were 
fixed, has led to a general practice in the weaving district of 
making an allowance to able-bodied weavers with more than two 
children under ten years of age. There is no fixed scale for this 
allowance ; but the practice is to make up the earnings of the 
family to 2s. ; or, in some places, to Is. 6d. a head. This course 
certainly is an approximation to the payment of wages out of the 
poor-rate ; but there are some material distinctions between the 
case of the weaver and the case of the agricultural labourer : the 

E agricultural roundsman has no spur to exertion, nor interest to 
lease the farmer, who is his master only for the day, consequently 
is habit of industry is relaxed and destroyed ; on the other hano, 
as the weaver always works by the piece, and the current rate of 
wages is well known, it is easy to calculate what he might earn if 
industrious, and the parish allowance is apportioned accordingly; 
so that, if he is indolent, he suffers for it ; if he is industrious, he 
reaps the benefit of his exertions ; and the fact unquestionably is, 
that the weavers are stimulated beyond (heir powers under the 
allowance system. Again, the farmers often contrive, by the 
management of the parish funds, to depress the rate of wages be- 
low the natural level; but the manufacturers, in this instance, 
have not taken a similar advantage, nor has the rate of wages of 
the hand-loom weavers sunk lower'than was to be expected, as the 
natural result of an invention which compelled them to compete 
with the prodigious power of steam. 

The weavers thus receiving parochial relief are usually in a state 
of great destitution ; their houses bare of furniture ; their children 
half clad ; their food chiefly potatoes, oatmeal, porridge, and milk, 
with the addition of oat-cakes, in the north of the county ; a her- 
ring, or a little bacon, is added on Sundays, and the women have 
a little tea, coffee, and bread. Butter, beer, and meat are luxuries 
beyond their reach; even sliced onions, fried with lard, and added 
as a seasoning to the potatoes, are too dear for common use. The 
weavers themselves usually have a lean and hungry look, and fre- 
quently assert that they do not get victuals enough. They are 
perfectly aware of the hopeless condition of their employment, 
and are extremely patient under the privations they undergo. 

To this g|eneral description, verified by extensive inquiry, and 
freauent visits at their houses in various parts of the county, I 
shall add some particulars, collected for the Boaid of Health at 
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Preston, in December, 1831, by Mr. James Harrison, surgeon, 
inrhich will give a more accurate notion of the condition of the 
weavers there. Their correctness may be depended on, as they 
were collected with great care. 

'* The district of the town I visited, according to the parish 
books, contained 439 houses; these houses were almost all visited, 
and a register of the state of 243 families were preserved. These 
families were found to comprise 1287 individuals, on an average 
5*29 individuals for each family. The weekly income'*' of these 
243 families was 144/. 4*. 9(2., making lis. 10^. for each family, 
or 2s. 2id. for each individual. 

''Of the 243 families, 139 were hand-loom weavers. These 
139 families contained 634 individuals, or 4-56 to each .family. 
The weekly income of these 139 families, including the parish 
allowance when made, was 73/. 3^. 3(2., which makes, on an 
average, 10^. 6^(2. for each family, or 2^. S^d. for each indivi- 
dual. From the 10s, 6^(2., however, we ought to deduct 2s,f a 
week for looms, paste, brushes, candles, &c., which are ex- 
pended in the production of their manufactures, and from which 
expense most other operatives are exempt. This will leave 
8s. 6id. a week, on an average, for rent, taxes, fuel, clothes, 
food, &c. for 4 - 56 individuals, or about l^. 10^. for each indivi* 
dual. Thus, though the hand-loom weavers in this district were 
receiving above the average income of other operatives, yet in reality 
their available income was considerably less. There is another 
disadvantage under which these operatives labour: they are obliged 
to have workshops attached to their houses, and are therefore 
compelled to pay a higher rent than other labourers. In many 
instances I found the weavers paying 2s. 6c2. a week for the rent 
of their houses, while few of the other classes of operatives paid 
more than 2^. or 2s. 3d. per week for house rent. If then we 
deduct 2s. Gd. from 8s. 6^^., the net average income of a weaver's 
family, we shall have 6s. 0^. ; from this again we must take 3d. 
a week for direct taxes, and Id. for fuel, which will leave 5^. 2^ef. 
a week for the food and clothing of 4-56 individuals, or about 
If. Id. a head. This is the average, and of course there were 
many below this statement. 

- ** Taking 58 of the poorest families out of the 243, I find they 
contained 318 persons, or 5*48 individuals to each family. Their 
weekly income was 252. 15«. Id. ; 8*. lOid. per family, or 1^. I^d. 
per head. A number of these were weavers, from whose income 
if we deduct 2s. for expenses connected with their labour, 2s. 6d. 
for house rent, 3c2. for direct taxes, and Id. for fuel, we shall have 

* This indodet thepuish allowance, when any such allowance was made, 

t This dedoctum appears to be too great 
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3ir. ^d. left for clothing dnd feeding 5 • 48 individuals, or about 
8rf. |ier hea(l per week, or little more than Id, a day. 
. " In several instances I investigated the Quantity and price of 

f>rovision on which the poor lived ; but have only preserved oa^.ease 
hkt I can entirely depend lipon — it is that of one Ann Duclcet, 
a weaver, and five children. The mother earns by weaving, 4$.^. 

Pr week ; and the parish to which she belongs allows her 4t. 
week, making in all 8». 6rf. per week. She lives with her 
mother and brother ; so that she only pays part of the rental of a 
house, or 1^. 6d. a week, and 5}(f. for coals. She stated that she 
purchased weekly a score of potatoes, at 4d, a score, 1^. 6c/. worth 
of coarse flour, id. worth of milk»7d. worth of oatbread, Gc/. worth 
of meal,7rf. worth of bacon, 3c/. worth of coflFee, IJc/. worth of su^r« 
and 3d. worth of treacle ; the whole amounting to 65. 8c/., leaving 
Is. lOd. for expenses connected with her labour and clothing. 
According to this statement, each individual would have for his 
or her daily support, not quite half a pound of potatoes, a half- 
penny worth of wheat bread, three ounces of milk, one-sixth of 
tn oat cake, an ounce and a half of oatmeal, two-fifths of an ounce 
of bacon, the same of treacle, and a similar portion of sugar and 
cdBee, which would be about a pound of fooa for ekch individdai 
per day, eight ounces of which would be potatoes.** 

This statement 'proves the necessity of relief; but it ought, at 
the same time, to caution overseers against the danger of perpe- 
tuating such wretchedness by a system of bounties in the shape of 
parish allowances. Hand-loom weaving, in its coarser branches, 
IS completely superseded as a profitable employment, and ought 
to be aoandoned with all possible dispatch. It is gratifying to 
observe, that the number of weavers is diminishing (though iti 
various degrees) in all the large towns ; that few young persons 
there are now brought up to weaving, few new looms made, and 
nothing is more common than to see a solitary weaver working 
amidst vacant looms, which have been deserted for other oc- 
cumitions. 

The townships in almost all the parishes in Lancashire maintain 
their poor separately, having overseers appointed under 12 arid 
13 Car. II. cap. 12.; the number of these parishes and townships 
ife about 466, and in 1830-31 there were 202 select vestries, and 
228. assistant overseers appointed. In many of the lar^ towns, 
select vestries have produced a more intelligent ana vigilant 
administi*ation of the poor-laws, and checked the corrupt priaictic^S 
to which closer modes of management are liable, it is to be 
regretted, that those best qualified are often uiiwilling to under- 
take the office of vestrymen, which, in some instances, lessens the 
efficiency of these vestries. In country townships, the select 
vestriea are likewise beneficial, though their effects are not so de- 
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^9ed : in townships not havine a regular assistant overseer, tbeire 
ifl Qsually a sajary, varying from 7L to 30/. a year, annexed to 
tb^ office of overseer^ and the same person continues in office 
for a number oF years ; and where there are no select vestries, 
cdtninittees of eight or ten rate-payers frequently manage the 
parochial business; this system of management has long been 
extensively established in the county with good effect, being an 
evident approximation, though without the sanction of law, to the 
adihii^atration by select vestries and assistant overseers. 

The inagistrates interfere little with questions of relief in Lan- 
cashire».and usually decline to order relief at home when the 
over^rs offer admission to the workhouse. Some complaints, 
however, on this head have reached the commission in the 
answers to the queries ; and a few places might be mentioned 
wliere the overseers are occasionally thwarted in correct plans 
of ih^nagement by the notions which some magistrates entertain, 
and act upon with respect to relief, especially in their not allowino^ 
distinctions to be made on the score of misconduct. The tone or 
abplicants for relief varies much at different places, and is most 
Clamorous and menacing where appeals are listened to most 
readily. The following extracts from the answers of an eminent 
magistrate of the county will record his opinion on this point. 
** I have observed, with much regret, the practice of hearing 
a{)plications for relief which prevails at some petty sessions. 
Instead of considering them as appeals from the overseer's 
judgment, the application is entertained as of course, the over- 
seer appears as an advocate against the pauper, and the decision 
ia final. This course puts all parties out of their proper place, 
and is inconsistent either with justice or economy. But I do not 
9fit how it can be remedied, except by a better understanding of 
what is really for the good of the poor, a mistaken kindness for 
whom induces the magistrates to undertake this labour. The 
objection to a change would be, that it is not safe to trust the 
boor to the mercy of overseers ; no doubt, the present system 
has a tendency to set these officers in opposition to the poor; 
but, if a change were judiciously and gradually made, I think 
they would merit increased confidence." 

These instances, however, are exceptions from the general line 
of conduct pursued by the magistrates: they have not in any 
lace sanctioned a fixed scale of relief, or attempted to control tl\e 
arochial authorities, in the free exercise of their judgment in thie 
Ir^t instance as to the amount to be granted. 

The aggregate expenditure of the county of Lancaster in relief 
will bear a satisfactory comparison with other parts of the king- 
dom subject to the poor-laws. This will appear by referring to 
the best test of the extent of pauperism^ viz. the proportion which 
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tbe sam expended on the poor bears to the number of the popa- 
lation. In the year ending 25th March, 1831, the amount of the 
expenditure of this county in relief was 293,2262. ; the popula- 
tion 1,336,854 : so that the proportion for each individual would 
be 4^. 4^., being smaller tnan in any other county in England 
or Wales. 

In Cumberlandy the English county where the proportion was least 
with the exception of Lancashire, the expenditure was 46,1661 , 
population 169,681, being 5s. 5]^d, a head. The average expen- 
aiture throughout England and throughout Wales was as follows : 



PopnlalloD, 
1831. 



Bmte 



EzpcndltoK ia rdlef 
totbcPoor. 

£. M, d, 

England 13,089,338 .. 6,509,466 9 lU 

Wales . 805,236 .. 289,422 .. 7 2| 

The following table shows the eimenditure in relief to the poor 
at various towns in Lancashire, during the year ended March 
25th, 1832 ; the amounts have been calculated from the paro* 
chial accounts, deducting payments for county, highway, church- 
rates* and all other items not appertaining to the relief of the 
poor. The sums paid on account of paupers resident out of the 
parish have been aeducted, and the sums paid to paupers belong- 
ing to other parishes, but residing within the parish, have been 
added to the expenditure of every parish ; this appearing to be 
the proper mode of ascertaining the expenditure on the pauper 
inhabitants of each place. The valuation made in 1829 to the 
county rate is also given, as it is in general in close approximation 
to the present annual value of the property assessed. 
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Rate per 


the Conntf- 




18SI. 
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£. 


«. d. 


£. 


Liverpool 


165,175 


• 85,633 • 


4 3^ . 


. 751,156 


Manchester 


142,026 


. 40,555 . 


5 S* 


371,749 


Preston 


83,112 


. 8,232 . 


4 llX . 


80,984 


Oldham 


. 82,381 


. 3,763 . 


2 3} . 


54,798 


Wigan 


20,774 


. 4,293 . 


4 ll . 


38,435 


Warrington 


. 16,018 


5,531 • 


6 lOi . 


48,070 


Lancaster 


12,613 


. 8,620 . 


5 8} . 


30,715 


Burnley 


. 7,551 


. 2,319 . 


6 l} . 


15,879 


Habergham Eaves 


5,817 


1,036 . 


3 el , 


14,390 


Garstang • 


924 


452 . 


9 9| . 


2,744 



In this commercial and manufacturing county the condition of 
the towns is. more important than the condition of the rural dis- 
tricts ; and, indeed, the country districts, in the greatest portion 
of the county, are more affected by commercial than by agricul- 
tural vicissitudes. I therefore propose to limit this communica- 
tion to a notice of the administration of the poor-laws in the towns 
above enumerated. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool affords a striking example of the operation of a select 
vestry under Mr. Sturges Bourne's act, in reducing the parochial 
expenditure : the result may be shown by a comparison of the 
^ear ending March, 1821, the last before the establishment of a 
select vestry, with the year ending March, 1831 : 

ProportiM 
Popnlation of LtverpooL Ezpenditure on the Poor. per He#d. 

1820-21. . •.118,972 ^^46,357. 7t. 9hd. 

1830-31.. ..165,175 84,524 4 2 

Thus an actual diminution of expenditure, to the extent of 
11,8337., has been effected notwithstanding an increase of the 

r Illation in the proportion of one-third : so that the saving might 
estimated at 15,0007. a year more, making a total saving of 
27,0002. a year. 

In contending with the practical difficulties of pauperism, it is 
encouraging to observe that an improved system of management 
has frequently produced a vast change in a short space of time : 
the establishment of a select vestry at Liverpool appears to have 
produced its full effect in about three years, as will appear from 
the following tables, the first showing the diminution of the num- 
ber of paupers; the latter, which shows the decrease in expendi- 
ture, has been continued to the parochial year 1831, ended 25th 
March, 1832 : 

Select Veifary. 
1820.21. 1821-22. 18224S3. 1823-94. 

Average number of cases ^ 

relieved out of the work- 13222 . . 2438 . . 1719 • • 1485 

house J 

Average number of in- lj4j^2 3^2 _ 1142 . . 1009 

mates m the workhouse J 

Expenditure of the Parish of Liverpool on the Poor in the Workhouse, 
includinff all the Expenses of that Establishment, and on the Poor out 
of the Workhouse, including all the Expenses of the Overseer's de- 
partment. 

Yean. Poor in Workbooie. 

1820-21. . i?18,527 



1821-22.... 12,160 

1822-28.... 8,484 

1823.24.... 8,158 

1824-25.... 9,979 

1825-26. . . . 9,145 

1826-27.... 11,513 

1827-28.... 11,257 

1828-29.... 10,259 

1829-80.... 11,359 

1830-31 14,288 

1881-82.... 18,790 



• . . 



• • • 

• • a 

• • • 

• • a 

• • . 
. • • 

• • • 



Mit of WorkhoQM. Total. 

^27,108 .... ae40,620 


19,494 


.... 81,650 


14,810 


22,744 


12,566 


20,769 


12,069 


.... 22,045 


11.814 


20,969 


11,296 


.... 22,809 


11,122 


22.379 


10,084 


.... 20,298 


11,798 


.... 28,152 


18,906 


.... 28,194 


14,922 


.... 28,712 
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This change was brought about by a thorough investigation of 
all the cases on the parish books : the parties receiviag relief weit 
examined) and the circumstances under which they first becams 
chargeable were carefully scrutiniaed, by which means numeroiii 
impositions were detected, and the parish, was enabled to reduot 
or withdraw many of the allowances. Great exertions were also 
made to provide work for able-bodied paupers : the vestry at one 
time contracted to fill up pari of an old slone-quarrvy and make 
a road over it ; at another to cultivate by spade labour a large 
tract of ground called the Rector's Fields ; and at another time 
to level, for the sum of 1000/.^ a large rock near the workhouse, 
qn the site of which the infirmary has. since been, built. Thus 
they .3et to work all able-bodied applicants for relief^ and also 
turned all able-bodied men out of the workhouse, paying them 
one shilling a day to provide themselves, and exacting a good 
4ay^s work in return. Many under this system, who had been 
fbr years in the workhouse^ quitted it, and eventually found em- 
ployment for themselves elsewhere. 

The permanent usefulness of the select vestry, consisting in their 
vigilance and intelligence in administering relief, it may be well to 
state a few details oi their proceedings in this department. 

The select vestry is divided into five boards^ each pf four mem- 
bers ; one of these boards sits in rotation every week d^y, except 
Tuesday, at nine or ten a. m., and the business usually lasts till 
one p. M. A salaried secretary constantly attends, and takes a 
principal share in conducting the business. This preserves uni- 
formity in- the management of all the boards, and on changing the 
select vestry the parish still has the benefit of the secretary's ex- 
perience and knowledge of the cases on the books. 

On a first application for relief, if entertained at all, the name 
and address of the applicant are taken down on a card which is 
delivered to the visitor, a salaried ofiicer, in order that he may 
ascertain the nature of the case at the abode of the party, the 
visitor makes a written report to the select vestry, on which, and 
on a subsequent examination of the party, relief is granted or re- 
fused. In cases of urgent necessity, a few shillings are sometimes 
ordered before visitation, and the visitor has always a discretion- 
ary power to relieve when he visits, but the general rule is for the 
vestry to decide on the propriety of relief. 

When the distress is of a temporary nature, the pauper is re- 
quired to appear once a week before the board. No excuse, except 
sickness, proved by a medical certificate, is admitted } the party 
is urged by the board, when it seems practicable, to seek other 
means of support, and when this is not done within a reasonable 
time, the relief is diminished or stopped. When the case presents 
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no prospect . ot early improvement, a card or ticket is given for 
telief during a definite period of three or six months^ according 
to.ciircurostancesy and the sum granted is paid weekly on pre- 
senting ihe card at the pay-office. When the period has elapsed^ 
iuiother visitation and examination takes place before another card 
lA granted ; the cards in cases apparently hopeless used to be per- 
petual, but are now subject to annual revision, and the members 
of the select vestry frequently act as visitors in such cases. 

During my attendance at one of the boards, 250 cases were 
disposed of in three hours. The secretary takes the leading part 
ill interrogating the applicants, and in fixing the amount of relief^ 
but the select vestrymen present were also active, referring to the 
hooks, filling up pay-orders> and visitation cards, and occasionally 
deciding on the necessity or on the amount of the relief. It ap- 
peared to me that every case was fairly considered, and in most 
instances my judgment concurred with the decisions : a few may 
be cited as specimens to enable others to judge of their propriety ; 
it should be observed that cases of refusal have been chiefly selected. 

A healthy-looking young woman applied for relief, saying she 
was starving ; the board having ascertained that she belonged to 
Liverpool ofiered to take her into the workhouse ; she would not 

Eo in, and relief was refused. A man applied for relief, saying he 
ad landed that morning from Dublin, and wished to go to 
London ; he was told the parish had no money for travellers. A 
woman who came three weeks before from Rochdale, in a slate of 
pregnancy, and had been delivered in Liveri)ool of a child, since 
dead, applied for assistance to go back to Kochdale, — relief was 
refused j it was suspected she had come to Liverpool, in order to 
&x the parish with the child. A woman brought four chiidreuy 
saying that their parents both died of the cholera a few day) 
before, and that she was their aunt, and willin«r to take them, it 
the parish would allow her 2s. a week for eacli child ; she was 
told it was too much, the workhouse was mentioned, and she 
ilgreed to take 5«. a week, and to endeavour to get the eldest, a 
boy, to sea — ordered to be visited, and if her account should prove 
coirrect, 5^. a week to be allowed. A boy about sixteen, formerly 
in the workhouse, had been workipg at brickmaking during the 
summer : that employment failing, he now applied for an order to 
return to the workhouse — granted. Relief applied for on behalf 
of a woman lying in, whose husband had gone up the country. 
It appearing on inquiry that he left her immediately before her 
connnement, relief was refused ; it is a common device for the 
husband to abscond in such cases, and endeavour to cast the 
burthen of the wife^s confinement on the parish. A pensioner's 
wife applied for relief, her husband having deserted her j she was 
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admitted to the workhouse, and steps taken to stop her hus* 
band's pension. A woman applied for relief who had been in 
the workhouse before ; on being offered re-admission , she readily 
accepted it. An old woman came for relief; on being offered an 
order for the workhouse, she refused it angrily, and went away, 
saying, she could go there at any time, they could not deny her 
ihat, A man seventy years of age applied for an order for himself 
and his wife to go into the workhouse — granted. A young good- 
looking widow, who had one child by her husband, and an illegi- 
timate child since his death, applied for relief; the board ofiered 
to take her and both her children into the workhouse, if she would 
make over to the parish 2s. a week which she received from the 
putative father of the natural child ; she refused to assent to this, 
out wished the parish to take the lawful child, and leave her the 
bastard. The board would not consent to this arrangement, and 
she went away. A woman with one child, who used to get her 
living as a laundress, applied in consequence of getting no work, as 
the cholera prevented strangers coming to the town this summer — 
ordered 2s. a week for a few weeks. A man employed as a watch- 
man applied for relief; he had lost his wife and several relations, 
who died of cholera in his house, and had a surgeon*s certificate 
that the bedding had been destroyed by bis orders ; he was left 
with a large family — \l, ordered ; he bad received 12. lO^. from 
another source. The wife of a Scotch sailor applied for relief; 
refused, and told, if relieved, she would be passed to Scotland. A 
woman residing as the tenant in a house worth 30/. a year, was 
refused relief, the rule being not to grant it to occupiers of a house 
above 10/. annual value. A woman with three young children 
applied for assistance to follow her husband, a stone-mason, to 
New York ; she said she could obtain a passage for 25«. each 
person, and could raise 21., if the parish would allow her 321 
to pay the remainder. The woman was in great poverty, and it 
was clearly the interest of the parish to grant her request, and get 
rid of the family ; but the unfavourable accounts from New Yoik, 
the uncertainty of the woman as to her husband's situation, and 
the miserable prospects of such a family during the voyage at this 
season, induced the board to refuse the application, and to grant a 
weekly allowance to the family. 

No regular relief is ^iven to able-bodied men havine families, 
when fully employed ; in casualties^ as in the case of the watch- 
man, they are sometimes assisted ; no rents are ever paid by the 
parish, and no applications for rent ever granted, though no doubt 
the relief given may frequently be applied in payment of rent. 

The class of persons last admitted to the select vestry consists of 
the Irish applying to be relieved and passed to Dublin. No per« 
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son who has not seen them could have a notion of the crowds 
vrhich sometimes besiege the parish office for this purpose, or of 
the poverty and wretchedness which they generally exhibit. Yet 
there is no doubt that many of these applicants are able to pay 
for their passage, but choose to make the experiment of applying 
for a passage at the expense of the county : husbands send their 
wives and families to beg a passage ; men trust their clothes and 
money to a companion, and present themselves in apparent desti- 
tution ; others conceal their money in their cravats or stockings. 
In dealing with these cases there is nothing but the applicant's 
story and appearance to guide the board, and accurate discrimina- 
tion is impossible ; several impositions were detected while the 
assistant-commissioner was present. A ivoman with a large 
family said she had not seen her husband for ten months, but a 
boy, her son, said he had seen his father the same day. A man 
came with a wife and four orphans as he stated, but tney proved 
to be his children by a former wife ; he had been reaping, and 
was told he must pay for the passage of himself and family. 
Young and healthy persons applying were refused almost as a mat- 
ter of course, but in cases of infirmity and helplessness they were 
almost always passed ; the general rule was, to refuse applications 
of a doubtful nature, as in cases of real necessity the same parties 
usually present themselves again on a future day. 

Since steam-navigation has increased the facility of intercourse 
with Ireland, Liverpool and the county in general have been 
grievously burthened with Irish paupers. The difficulty which the 
select vestry have had to contend with from this source, and the 
temper and spirit in which they have acted, appear from the 
annual Report, April, 1824, which states, that " the lower order 
of Irish, tempted by the facility of communication, and the pro* 
spect of obtaining employment in the manufacturing districts, re* 
sort to Liverpool with their wives and children in overwhelminz 
numbers. It is impossible to behold such a mass of misery and 
wretchedness without feelings of compassion, and yet to administer 
relief indiscriminately is only to hold out encouragement to others, 
and ultimately to increase the evil. An immediate removal of 
new-comers back again to their own country, though sanctioned 
by the law, might be considered a harsh proceeding, and has never 
been resorted to : after a fruitless Journey, therefore, into the in« 
terior, the same unfortunate individuals return, in the course of a 
few weeks, in a still more deplorable condition, and again become 
chargeable to the parish or the county. It is no exaggeration to 
state, that of the casual poor who ootain temporary relief, two- 
thirds are composed of this description.**' 

Though the select vestry felt tiie necessity of abridging relief 
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on this head, and made every effort to retrench it, as far m 
appeared consistent with humanity, still the numbers of Iristi 
passed by the parish, exclusive of those passed from other parts of 
the county, and England, were> in ten months of the year 1824* 
25, 2262; in 1826-27, 2254 ; in 1827-28, 1547. 

The proceedings of the select vestry show that the workhoosf 
is frequently used as a test of the real necessities of applicatit^ Gaf 
relief ; and that while some, who pretend to be starving, refusOi 
others, really in want, solicit admission, and those who had beep 
inmates before apply to enter it again : as it is the laiges^ esta- 
blishment of the kind in the kingdom, and generally consic)ered to 
i>e well regulated, a few details may be admissible. 

When visited in September, 1832, it contained 1715 iniqat^ 
find can accommodate in winter 1750. The present governor haf 
^ad the management about twenty-eight years : on his appoint- 
ment in 1804, there were 800 inmates; no separation of t^e 
sexes, only five weaving-looms, and no other employment for th^ 
paupers beyond the necessary business of the house. The door* 
keepers were paupers, who frequently took bribes for admission, 
and the house was altogether in a most disorderly state. Thf 
governor procured a paid door-keeper, separated the sexes as com- 
pletely as the nature of the building would permit, except in case^ 
of married people, who had small apartments allotted to them ; b? 
also exacted from each person able to work, a reasonable portion 
of labour daily, for which purpose dry picking of oakum was in- 
troduced : this is a tedious and irksome process of manual labour, 
by which junk, old shipping-ropes cut into pieces a few inches 
long, is untwisted, the yarns separated and reduced to shreds by 
the hand and fingers, and by rubbing against the apron worn by 
the picker : there is nothing unwholesome or straining in this em- 
ployment, but it is tiresome, and various attempts were made to 
evade it: one mode tried was by boiling the junk in water, after 
which it is easily pulled into shreds, but the ropes lose their efficacy 
to resist water, and consequently the oakum is unfit for caulking, 
its destined use. The introduction of labour thinned the house 
very much: it was sometimes difficult to procure a sufficient 
supply of junk, which was generally obtained from l^lymouth; 
Yihen the supply was known to be scanty, paupers flocked in ; 
but the sight of a load of junk before the door would deter theip 
for a length of time. 

The children, nine years of age, are taught to weave, and their 
time is divided between school and the looms ; under this system 
they thrive better, and the instruction they get in weaving promotes 
their being apprenticed. The choice of t^ie children is complie4 
with, as far as possible, in apprenticing them ; some are t^und to 
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tradesmen, tailors, shoemakers, &c. ; some go to s^a, but th^ 
lai^est proportioD, until recently, went to cotton factories, where 
inost of them were bound to persons of respectability ; on leaving 
the workhouse^ they are told to send information if they are not 
i?ell treated. It is easy to ascertain how those fare who were 
apprenticed in Liverpool, and the others are visited by some of 
the oveirseers usually every year> but at all events once in the 
cour^ of two years. The apprenticing and visitation of the 
children is occasionally adverted to in the Reports of the select 
yestry*. Instances not unfrequently occur of individuals who 
have served their time with credit, calling at the workhouse or a^ 
^e select vestry, and stating that they are able to earn a com- 
^rtable subsistence. 

It has been the practice to encourage children of poor persons 
living in town to come to the workhouse for employment : they 
continue to live with their parents, and receive I^. a week until 
they are initiated in weaving ; then Is. 6d. a week is allowed, and 

5fter two years they have their diet in the workhouse in addition, 
''hese children have the same school instruction as the children in 
the house, and are usually between fifty and sixty in numben 
As hand-loom weaving has ceased to be a profitable employment, 
attempts are now makmg to give tlie industry of the children a 
more useful direction by teaching them common trades^ but this 
improvement has not yet made much progress. 

The inmates of the workhouse were formerly allowed to go out 
every Thursday afternoon ; this permission led to many irregulari-* 
ties, the paupers frequently returning drunk, and begging or 
ptherwise misconducting themselves in the streets, to the scandal 
of the establishment. They also used to go out on Sundays to 
church, but a chapel has been built within the workhouse ; and ^ 
regulation was adopted in 183L, which restricted the liberty of 
leaving the house to the first Thursday afternoon in every month, 
except in the case of paupers upwards of sixty vears of age, who 
are still permitted to go out every Thursday. The Catholics go 
out to chapel at eight every Sunday morning, and return at ten* 
Thus, one condition of entering this workhouse is submission to 
constant confinement, except for a few hours every month. 

The rooms are well ventilated^ floors kept clean, and sprinkled 
daily with chloride of lime, and the walls frequently whitewashed. 
Although the cholera has been so prevalent in Liverpool, only 
nine cases occurred up to Sept. 6, 1832, in this establishment; 
four of these proved fatal ; one being the case of a pauper who^ 

/ Sse Reports. 1887* 1629, 1890. 
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before his admission, had been employed as a bearer of the litter 
in which cholera patients were carried to the hospital. 

The governor lays ^reat stress on classification generally, and 
on a complete separation of the sexes ; there are lock- wards for 
males and for females in this establishment, and the governor 
thinks them essential to prevent the most depraved inmates cor- 
rupting or annoying decent and orderly paupers: in the small 
houses, in which two or three married couples live together, those 
of congenial habits and character are placed together. 

When the workhouse was visited, some of the boys and girls 
were busy weaving, but the greater part of them were in a spacioos 
school-room under the chapel; tneir general appearance was 
satisfactory ; the oakum-shop was almost filled by men seated on 
benches and picking oakum. The hours of work are from six in 
the morning to six in the evening in summer, and from eight until 
four in winter, allowing half an hour for breakfast, and one hour 
for dinner ; persons eighty years of age and upwards are exempted 
from any labour, but from all under that age and in health, a task 
is required, in proportion to their ability and strength ; those who, 
from age or infirmity, have a limited task, are allowed to choose 
their own time for performing it, and used formerly to pick the 
oakum in their own rooms ; but owing to the risk of fire, this 
practice has been discontinued, and all this work must now he 
done in the shop. A full measure of employment is exacted from 
the able-bodied ; the object being to discourage laziness, and, as 
the governor expressed it, to *' work them out." The consequence 
is, that not more than twenty of the inmates were able-bodied men. 
The aged people appeared the most cheerful inmates ; the avowed 
principle of management is to make them and the young most 
comfortable. The women were all employed, chiefly in sewing, 
attending to the young children, acting as nurses, and performing 
household ofiices. 

About 200 of the inmates were in the house for the second 
or third time. Applications to the select vestry for re-admission 
to the workhouse are not in general granted, until a character 
of the applicant is obtained from the governor ; and paupers on 
leaving the house frequently express a hope to the governor that 
he will give them a character if they should require to come in 
again. 

A general appearance of order and discipline prevails through- 
out the establishment. The governor, who is a steady systematic 
man, stated that 1000 or 1800 paupers were as easily managed as 
500. He has two salaried clerks, a schoolmaster, and two 
weavers acting as overlookers, who receive salaries ; and the gover- 
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]ior*s wife has two paid female assistants ; the rest of the esta- 
blishmeDt is conducted by paupers selected from the inmates. 

A fever hospital, a detached building, for 140 patients^ is sup- 
ported by the parish, within the walls, and forms part of the 
workhouse establishment ; the diet, wine, &c. for the patients, map- 
terially increase the general ex|)enditure ; female paupers act as 
nurses, and having some privileges in consequence, are usually 
desirous to be so employed. The total weekly cost, including pro- 
visions, clothing ,and all the expense of the establishment, was, last 
I ear, 39. 2d. per head ; but as there was an extraordinary item of 
426/. for buildings, perhaps 3^. may be considered a fair esti- 
mate, cammunibus antds. The weekly cost for provisions and 
clothing was 2$. 2^. per head. 

The following tables show the fluctuation and employments of 
the population m the workhouse : 

On the 25th of March, 1831, there were in the house • 1696 
During the year ending 25th of March, 1882, admitted . 2962 

4678 
During the year, Discharged • • 2540 

Dead . . • 477* 

3017 



Remaining in the house 25th of March, 1832 • 1661 

Ages of the inmates: Under 15 years • 589 

15 to 40 . . 242 

40 to 50 • • 185 

above 50 • . 695 



1661 



Aged, infirm, and sick, not able to work 437 

Aged and infirm employed . . 426 

Able-bodied under sixty years of age 1 209 

employed (males 67, females 142) J * 

Children employed. • • • • 159 

„ not employed • . • 430 



J 661 



Of this number, 639 were males and 1022 females, the average 
* The Fever Hospital aooounta for this mortality. 

2 A 
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number in the house throughout the year was 1648^ hemg about 
1 per oenl. on the population o{ tba town. 

There U a surgeon with a salary of 300/. a yeax, to attend the 
poor in the workhouse ; the parish subscribes 500 guineas aonii^ 
ally to the dispensaries, through which medical attendance ii 
given to the pau()ers out of the house. 

As magisterial interference is extremely rare, the decisioE 
on the prc^ety of relief rests almost entirely with the aeleet 
yestry. The allowances are extiemely laoderate, and not made 
on any fixed scale ; though, in s<Hase degree, they are regulated by 
the cost of clothing and maintenance in the workhouse* Tlwp 
who complain that the relief granted is insufficient are jxeq^^endj 
taken into the workhouse. 

The majiagement would probably be improved by mon^ yiarta- 
tion of the poor. It is impossible for (^ jingle visi/tor to do justio^ 
to so large a parish as Liverpool : cases of hardship probably 
occur where relief is refused without visitation, and mief may 
sometimes be given too sparingly for want of informatioo* which 
more frequent visits would supply. Though the administration is 
vigilant and economical, it may be doubted whether the advan* 
tage of the poorer classes would be promoted by any relaxation : 
under the present system their habits are generally industrious, 
and their wages sufficient to secure their independence and 
comfort. Workmen, who have trades, seldom fail to obtain em- 
ployment and good wages ; the usual wages of common labourers 
are 3^. a day. Of the multitude resorting to Liverpool for work, 
some submit to receive lower wages, but these cases are ex- 
ceptions ; it is also true, that there is much distress among this 
class for want of employment $ this, however much it may be 
regretted, seems unavoidable in a town peculiarly liable to an 
influx of labourers from Ireland ; indeed, the natives of that coun- 
try compose, at a moderate estimate, one-half of the common 
labourers in Liverpool. If the parish was to take cbirge of all 
those unemployed at any given time, it is probable that the super- 
abundance of labour would be equally great in a few months 
afterwards. 

It is contrary to the habits and character of sailors to spunge on the 
parish whilst they are fit for active service ; even after that period, 
the number chargeable is comparatively small. Owing, however, 
to the casualties incident to a sea-faring life, their families often 
fall on the parish for support. When their families are relieved 
during their absence at sea, the 32d seetioa of Mr* S. Qoume's 
act is enforced as far as is practicable, and the money advanced 
is repaid by the ship-owners out of the wvges of the seamen, 
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lastances sometimes occur of sailors coming forward voluntarily, 
and repaying the money advanced. Settlement by apprenticeship 
opens a wide door to utigationi from uncertainty as to the place 
of the last forty days* residence under indentures : this objection i9 
peculiarly strong in cases of apprentices in merchant-ships, who, 
from the nature of their service, are constantly sailing from port 
to port ; and when, in the old age of the party, or perhaps after 
his death, the question of settlement arises, it is involved in a 
degree of obscurity, which is seldom cleared up without incurring 
the expenses of au appeal. 

In 1S23 a resolution ws^ passed by the general vestry to assess 
ILhe owners of small tenements, according to the 19th section of 
Mr. Sturges Boume*s act. The number of houses of which the 
rentals were between 6/. and ^h a year, waB very great in Liver? 
pool, and the amount pf rates levied from them exceedingly small, 
DD ^wer than 18,000 assessments being annually discharged by 
the parish as inci^pable of being enforced. The owners were 
accordingly rated, and called on to show cause why the rates wero 
not p^d : they attended, and 14,532 cases were investigated, at 
the rate of 3u0 or 400 daily; but not one party in lU) would 
admit his property to be witnin the act. They declared, almost 
universally, tnat the letting was for a year or longer, with rent 
reserved quarterly ; in short, notwithstanding the quantity of pro- 
perty of the value within the act, the experimpnt scarcely pro- 
duced enough to pay for the notices issued on the occasion. 

Application was made to parliament in 1831, for a local act, 
which was originally intended to apply to all tenements under 15{. 
a year rental; but meeting with much opposition, it was limited 
to tenements rated at 12/. a year. By this ^ct (1 Wm. IV. 
cap. xxi.), the owners are made liable to the payment of the 
rates, where the premises are rated or assessed at a yearly value 
not exceeding 12^ By thus making the assessment, and not the 
rent, the test of liability, all fraud or collusion as to the amount 
of rent is obviated. The act empowers the overseers to compound 
with the landlords, and requires them to accept two-thirds of the 
rate, where tendered within three months, in full for the whole 
rate. There is a clause making the occupiers of the premises 
liable to the rates, and their goods to distress to the extent of nent 
due to the owners, with a power of deducting the amount from 
their rent. Under this small tenement act many of the cottage 
owners compounded for two-thirds of the rates, and 4230/. waji 
collected last year, «Ad paid into the parish coffers last year, 
which sum wou)4 otherwise have been almost wholly lost to the 
parish. The nun^her pf receipts given pn the payment of n^tesj 

<£ A ^ 
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for the seven preceding years, was about 10,000 ; in the last year 
the number was about 14,000, an increase chiefly attributable to 
the small tenement act. In fact, the rates are now better paid in 
Liverpool, on houses under 12/. rental^ than on those above \2l. 
and under 20Z. 

It seems just that the owners of this species of property should 
have considerable indulgence in compounding for the rates, to 
compensate for the pecuUar liability imposed on them. It would 
be more convenient for the parish to make the tenant primarily 
liable^ and the landlord responsible on his default ; but this 
course would have an injurious effect on the contracts between 
landlord and tenant, from the uncertain position in which the 
former would stand with reference to the rates. The changes of 
ownership to which this species of property is peculiarly subject^ 
and other difficulties which may occur with reference to the 
owners, seem to render it expedient that the rates should be 
made a charge on the land, limiting the arrear chargeable to a 
period of two or three years. 

The expenditure on the poor of Liverpool in the year 1831-2, 
amounted to 65,633/. 3^. Id,, which would require a poor-rate of 
Is, 4(/. in the pound on the rack-rent ; the rates actually laid 
were 1$. 2ci. for the poor, 5ci. for the county, and 2d. for the 
church, — altogether \s, 9d. ; but the rate for the poor was defi- 
cient to the extent of 2d, in the pound. 

OLDHAM. 

The affairs of the poor at Oldham have long been well managed, 
and the inhabitants have never been degraded by extensive pau- 
perism. Previously to Mr. Sturges Bourne's Act, a species of 
select vestry, consisting of a committee of seventeen rate-payers 
acting with the churchwardens and overseers, conducted the town- 
ship business; so that at Easter 1820, when the act was adopted, 
the change was little more than nominal. 

There is an assistant overseer, with a salary of 100/. a year. 
The members of the select vestry, carefully chosen from different 
parts of the township, usually perform personally the duty of 
visiting the poor at their abodes ; by which means they are 
able to exercise on the cases relieved an exact discrimination, 
to which the excellent condition of the township is mainly to be 
ascribed. After providing for the aged, sick, widows with families, 
and other usual dependants on parochial aid^ the hand-loom 
weavers require the principal attention ; they are said to be re- 
luctant to apply for relief, but are generally compelled to come 
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when they have three or four children under the age (ten years) 
at which they can generally find employment in the cotton mills. 
The select vestry has taken great pains to shift these weavers to 
more profitable occupations. Situations have been procured for 
many of them in the power-loom factories, their families havinf^ 
been maintained by the township whilst they were learning to 
work at the power-looms, which requires about a fortnight. Thus 
their number has been diminished, as the power-looms^ of which 
there are now several thousands in Oldham, increased in num- 
ber; and there is reason to expect that hand-loom weaving of a 
coarse description will be gradually extinguished at Oldham. 
These weavers here are considered an orderly and industrious 
class ; their contributions to Friendly Societies are frequently paid 
by the township, and they meet with more favour than the hatters, 
also a numerous body, probably about a thousand, and often bur- 
thensome ; their wages average 11, per week, but the demand for 
their labour is irregular, and many of them, being improvident and 
intemperate, are reduced to great distress. There are many machine- 
makers, and probably seven hundred colliers at Oldham, but they 
never apply for relief when employed, as is generally the case. 

No regular or permanent relief is aSbrded to any able-bodied 
men except weavers ; but occasional relief is frequently given, with* 
out setting the applicants to work, in the expectation that they 
will find themselves employment : if they continue burthensome, 
they are set to work on the roads. About twenty able-bodied men 
out of work were receiving relief in October, 1632, No application 
for relief is entertained, if the earnings amount to 2^. a head for 
each member of the family : it is not, nowever, a matter of course 
to make up the deficiency when the earnings are less. 

The magistrates seldom interfere with the decisions of the seleot 
vestry ; and never order relief at home, in cases where admission 
is offered to the workhouse. On the day I attended the petty 
sessions at Oldham, there was no case of appeal from the decision 
of any overseer or vestry in the district. 

The workhouse is an old building, and usually contains about 
130 inmates, more weavers than any other class ; there are also 
hatters, colliers, and others. A retired soldier, with a salary of 
22/. a year, acts as governor, and is useful to the parisn in 
various other matters connected with the management of the poor. 

All the inmates who are able to work are employed, either at 
looms in the house, in cultivating the garden, on the roads, or in 
the cotton factories; and, in the last case, the manufacturers pay 
the wages to the township. 

None but the a^d or sick are allowed tea^ coffee, tobacco, pr 
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imff. The house, though homely, i^ Aekh ; Hiid fh« |)^J6]^ he^th 
ebnt^iit with the provisions, which afe 8Up{)lied by tender. They 
fjite allowed to go out when their work is done, ou asking leave, 
and the governor said that bad consequence^ seldom f<dlo#ed the 
indulgence. 

There is a complete separation of the sexes, excepi iii cas^ 6f 
did married people, who are allowed to live together : young mar- 
ried persons are separated. There is great difference in the 
practice of workhouses, as to married persons. At Manchester, 
nusband and wife are invariably separated ; and d case occurred, 
where ah old taan of eighty, a tinker, who, though in great dis^tress, 
turhed back from the house, when he found that he niust be sepil- 
riited from his wife, an old woman of seventy. He was afterwanls, 
however, compelled by want to take refuge in the house, and di^ 
there, after remaining some time, according to the rule, deprived 
of his wife's society. On the other hand, in the workhoU^ at 
Wigan, there are three married couples, who have had sev^n 
t^hiMren, b^otten imd bom in the workhouse : at Liverpool adl 
tnarried coupes live together, with the exception of a man atid 
his wife, who Were both inmates of the WondioUse when single, 
and left it for the purpose of being married ; after a few weeks 
they both returned to the workhouse, where they still are, but 
have not been allowed to live together. The whole expense of the 
ttporkhouse, including provisions, clothings and the expense Of the 
establishment, is Zs/od. a week for each intnslte. 

The township is at little charge from bastardy, because the mo- 
ther usually keeps the child; and when do money i^ received from 
the putative father, nothing is paid to her, Unless she is in a 
condition to require relief as a pauper ; which is seldom the case, 
ts it is considered that a woman ought to tnaintaiil herself and 
one child, and no allowance is made to a Widow with one child. 
This practice has been adopted in several other populous places, 
as will appear from the following items from the overseer's accounts 
for 1831.32. 

Received fixnn fkthen of ^'^ ^ mothen of 

illegitixnata children. iuegitimate cUUEren 

Wiffan • » 4 . . 1^194 4 9 J^i90 4 9 

Salford 575 8 11 586 14 

At Ormskirk and North Meols the same course is jpursued : na- 
tural affection prevents the mother's parting with her child, in 
order that it may be maintained by the parish ; though the law, 
which does not recognize any relationship, leaves her at liberty so 
to do, on paying the amount of the order upon her, which is seldom 
in thb county sufficient to maintain the child. In Oldham^ the 
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tor m third child, which sums are hiiposed both on the fathers and 
ea the mothers. The suim ordered were fomierly krg^, bat were 
reduced in 1821> with a view to leasen the noinber of defitults 
io pBTmMt and imprieonment of the putative fhf hei^. 

A fist of the parties receiving relief, with the rate of reh'ef, is 
occasionally printed and published with the overseer*s account. 
The htBt publication was iii July, 1830. A similar list is published 
annually at Warrington^ Prescot, Garstan^, Padiham, and other 
placet ; and the practice has been found oenefieial in regulating 
the amount of allowance, detecting impositions, and preventing 
improper applications; it is also a checK on the amount of pay- 
ments made to the paupers, who are sure to complain when set 
down for a larger sum than they have actually received. 

The genercd vestry rejected a proposal to adopt the nineteenth 
section of Mr. Sturges Bourne's Act. The rates are in many 
instances not collected from small tenements : in a few cases the 
landlordsj by agreement with the tenants, pay the rates ; on the 
whole the collection is extremdy good^ not more than seven pdi^ 
oent. of the whole rate ultimately remaining imcoUected. A com^ 
plete collection has an importance beyond the sum brought intd 
the parish chest; for in proportion as the pressure of the poor-rate 
descends lower in the scale of society, it will be found that those 
who distribute itj '^ baring an eye to those who pay,'* as the Ohlham 
overseer said, are more economical ; and the poor are less ready 
to resort io a fund^ to which their uetghbouTS and equab are ooil- 
tributors. At Ormskirk^ the ultimate deficiency does not exceed 
1 per cent» ; and I am convinced that the collection is a strong 
check on pauperism, from which that town is remarkably exempt. 
ThiB tendency of the population to resort to and accumulate la 
towns ie peouharly strong in this county; and, consequently, 
almost every large town contains a large prof>ortion of poor with 
country eettlemoits. When sudi persons become chargeable, the 
usual course is to apprise the overseer of the place of settlement; 
who, if the liability is clear, gives a direction to the overseer where 
the pauper is^ to relieve him as one of his own poor, and undeN 
takes to pay the sum so advanced. This system is unquestion- 
ably open to abuse, and some check by visitation is requisite ; but, 
on the whole, it operates beneficially to the country townships. 
By mutual candour and fair dealing between the overseers, litiga- 
tion and removals are diminished, me poor are less harassed, and 
probably less burthensome, as they are generally better able to 
earn a living where they remain. It has been proposed that the 
ma^strates should have power to enfin'ce thesd arrangemtiifts^ 
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Tvhich seem to rest on the honour of the parties. The following 
items from the accounts of several towns will give some notion of 
the relative situation of the towns and country parishes in the 
balance of these accounts, and may assist in estimating the eflfect 
as between manufacturing towns and country parishes^ of making 
residence confer a settlement. 





Paid by the Town for its 


Received by the Town for 


Balance hi 




own Poor in other 


the Poor of other 


favour of 




Parbhcs. 


Parishes. 


theToira. 


Oldham 


. ^153 5 . 


. ^274 12 1 .. 


i^l21 7 1 


Manchester 


1640 10 . 


. 3410 6 6.. 


1769 16 6 


Salford 


326 10 10 . 


690 13 11 .. 


364 3 1 


Wigan 


414 9 11 . 


. 1120 14 1 . . 


706 4 2 


Liverpool , 


1214 9 1 . 


. 1792 7 2.. 


577 18 1 


Preston 


. 887 8 7 . 


616 9 .. 


229 5 




4136 IS 5 


7905 2 9 


3768 9 4 



Lancaster, owing to the depressed condition of its manufac- 
tures and trade, is an exception to the general rule, paying 
549/. 159. 3d. for its own poor in other townships, and disbursing 
425/. 19s. 4ci. for the poor of other townships in Lancaster. 

The sound condition of Oldham is not attributable to uninter- 
rupted prosperity. In the year 1826^ in consequence of the 
failure of Saddleworth bank, the accidental burning of the Priory 
Mills, and many of the factories ceasing to work, a large portion 
of the population was thrown out of employment and reduced to 
want. The poor-rates were doubled, and the select vestry made 
|;reat efforts to meet the evil, sometimes meeting at twelve o'clock 
m the day and sitting until three or four o'clock the following 
morning, and it was remarked that the relief administered by the 
select vestry was far more eflBcient than the subscription funds 
sent from London, and distributed through other hands. A well- 
organized system of relief has peculiar value in fluctuations such 
as these, to which manufacturing towns are extremely liable. The 
expenditure of the township was gradually reduced to its usual 
limits, as the difficulties of the times were surmounted. The poor- 
rate, last year, was 2s. in the pound, on a valuation of three- 
fourths of the rack-rent. 



MANCHESTER. 

Since the year 1790, the affairs of the poor at Manchester have 
been conducted under a Local Act, obtained for the purposes of 
building a poor-hoqse anci increasing the number of overseers ia 
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proportion to an increasing population. Three churchwardens 
and ten sidesmen are appointed under this act to manage all 
parochial affairs ; and it is highly creditable to the public spirit of 
the town» that the most respectable merchants^ manufacturers, 
and tradesmen, willingly serve these useful, though troublesome 
offices. The senior churchwarden, so far as his office regards the 
poor, attends to the assessment and collection of the rates, and 
the second superintends the workhouse. The senior sidesman 
attends to the removals ; the second, to the bastardy department ; 
and the eight others manage the administration of relief. 

The town is divided into four districts ; two sidesmen, and a 
visiting overseer with a salary, are appointed to each district, and 
form a board, which sits once every week, to dispense relief. The 
system of visitation at the abodes of the poor, so indispensable to 
a right disposal of cases in large towns, is brought to great per- 
fection here ; relief is never refused without visitation, and each 
visiting overseer, having a limited district, acquires an accurate 
knowledge of the condition of the poor : his written reports on 
the cases visited are preserved, and often referred to with advan- 
tage afler a lapse of years; it is part of his duty to be present at 
the board sitting for relief, and to assist in regulating the amount. 

The cases of applicants for relief are carefully considered at 
the boards, and disposed of, as it appeared to me, with discrimi- 
nation and liberality. Hand-loom weavers constitute the extraor* 
dinary burthen on the township ; those employed on work of a 
common description usually make out a case for relief when they 
have three or more children under ten years of age; printed forms 
are used for the purpose of ascertaining from their employers the 
amount of their earnings, and their character for industry ; and 
after inquiring into their means of subsistence, the deficiency is 
usually made up to 2«. a head for each member of the family. 
It rarely happens that relief is given to other persons in health 
and full employment ; but many receive relief on the ground of 
being unable to find employment, and often without being set 
to work. In fact, there is great want of employment for 
persons past the prime of life ; one effect of recent inventions in 
machinery has been, to increase the demand for the labour of 
young persons, and to diminish the demand for the labour of 
persons past the prime of life. Incessant activity is required to 
follow the speed of the machinery, and strength is of secondary 
importance ; the workman, in many departments, loses his value 
as soon as his sight begins to fail, or his hand to lose its steadi- 
ness; the consequence is, that many operatives between forty and 
fifty years of age are superannuated, and unfit for the work tp 
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which Ibey have be«h aoeuvtomed ; and there n little dmooe ef 

fsrsons at that period of life, getting employment in the factories, 
oung persons, especially females, readily get emphiymetit, and at 
the age of sixteen or eighteen, young men and wotoen are fi^ 
quentiy in the receipt of as large wages as they can expect to earn 
at any period of their lives : thus they have a fair opportunity of 
making provision for after life ; but this premature indepMdencs 
too oileti induces them to quit their parents' houses, that they 
may be more at liberty to follow their own inclinations. 

The important portion of the population engaged in the facto- 
ries is independent of parochial aid. The following is a state- 
ment of the number and wages of the people in the employ of 
Messrs. Birley, Hornby, and Kirk, made out in January, 1832, 
and not materially varied up to the subsequent Octoberi when 1 
visited the factory : 



ATERAOa WAQfiS OP 


PERSONS 


EJiPLOrtD. 


» 


Men • • . 
Women • • 
Children • 


Spllill6tt* 
£ M. d. 

• 1 6 

• 11 3j^ 
. 5 10 


— 




WetTert. 

lb Ij 

9 7| 
5 42 


M ambtr emphtftd. 


ATerage Wages of the 
whole nvifeber. 




Men • 
Women 
Children 


379 
563 
634 


• 
• 


• • 
• • 


18 
10 


4 

5 






Total . . 


1576 















On my expressing a wish to see all the people at work» Mr. 
H. Birley conducted me through every room in the building : and 
I may be allowed^ in passing, to attest the general cheerful and 
healthful appearance of the people employed, and to pay a just 
tribute to the regard shown for tneir comfort in many of the ar* 
rangements in this splendid establishment. 

Mr. Foster, the police magistrate, every Wednesday hears ap* 
peals from the board, and the overseers are perfectly satisfied with 
the control thus exercised. About thirty cases were disposed of 
by him on the day I attended. In one instance^ a mecha 

earning 11. 8s, weekly, was brought up to show cause why 

order should not be made upon him to maintain his father ; he 
did not object to make an allowance, but contended that tb^ 
township should contribute^ being strongly impressed with a notioa 
that the support of his father was a burthen which the township 
ought to share, and for that reason he was dissatisfied with tM 
result by which he was ordered to pay 4*. a week. The in- 



fltMtkf^ of Om poor-lftWB (W tlf^ f fM 6f Mtme iw^ I apprehend^ 

often overrated ; this case illastrates their udual tS^ct, 

The proportion whidi th€ ^ipenditure bears to the population, 
is larger in Manchester than in Wigan, Preston, and many other 
manufacturing towns } this, id u great degree, arises From the 
different practice adopted with reference to the unsettled Irish 
poor^ as will appeaf from the following comparative account. 

FdJpiikLtkitt Gates relieTed in Irisfa cues 

in one week, 18^. in one we«k« 

18SL Engliah. Irish. 1831. 

Manchester . ; 108,017 . 1821 . 264 . 554 

Stockport • « 91,726 . 804 . 9 . 5 

Macclesfield i . 17,746 • 290 « — . 

Warrington « < 18,570 . 827 « 6 . 6 

OldhAm . . 4 21^62 ^ 467 < 1 . 

SpJland(pafl6fRodi.J ^^^^^ ^ 600 . 4 . 1 

tVigan . * . * . 17,716 , 421 - 6 . 7 

Ashton-under-Lyne 9,222 • 420 . 1 . 20 

Preston . . . 24,575 . 585 . 15 . — 

Blackburn , . 21,940 . 839 . 30 . — 

Great and Little Bolton 61,295 . [^\ly\ • i^i] * 20 
Bury . . . 10,688 . 140 . — . 1 

Thus in one week^ in 1627^ out of the population of 108^017. 
the number of Irish cases relieved in Manchester was 264, 
whereas in the other ()rincipal manufacturing townships coilec* 
lively, out of a population or 210,053, the total number of Irish 
cases relieved was 119; and whilst the number of Irish cases in 
Manchester, as compared with the English cases, was in a pro- 
portion exceeding one to seven, the average of the other townships 
in the aggregate was only in the proportion of one to forty- four. 
I'hese facts were stated in a representation made in 1827, by the 
churchwardens and sidesmen of Manchester to the magistrates, 
pointing out the increasing burthen from Irish paupers, and sug- 
gesting the expediency of discouraging their applications for 
relief. This representation, however, has not been pressed on 
the magistrates, by applications for removals ; which, if made, 
would be granted t the general rule adopted by the magistrates, 
and acquiesced in by the township, is to relieve the Irish who 
have been twelve years resident in Manchester, and not to remove 
them unless they bear bad characters ; occasional relief is also 
given to a considerable extent, to those who have been resident 
lor shorter periods. 

The proportion of Irish cases to English cases has been 
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incretising of late years, as will appear by comparing the number 
relieved in one week: 

One W6ek*t casea. 
Year. Engliih. Irish. 

1827 . 1821 . 264 
1831 . 2022 . 554 

The amount granted in relief to the Irish poor without settle- 
ments, in 1831-32. was 3498Z. 3s, lOJrf. 

These facts shew the inroads of Irish pauperism ; a grievance 
likely to continue as long as want of employment and extreme 
poverty drive the natives of Ireland into a country where those 
evils exist in a minor degree. It is true, that since the law facili- 
tated the removal of the Irish receiving relief, many towns, by 
removing or threatening to remove all who receive relief^ have 
almost entirely prevented applications from the Irish, and paro- 
chial aid is seldom extended to them except in sickness : thus in 
Wigan, where about 2,000 of the inhabitants are Irish, not 901. is 
expended annually in relief to them. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that this saving is purchased by severe privations, and 
the alternative must, in many cases, have a very harsh operation, 
especially as the removal, almost invariably, is made to Dublin 
though the parties may be natives of the remotest parts of Ireland. 

The work-house is professedly and in fact a poor-house ; an 
asylum for the aged, infirm poor, and children. The house is 
spacious, and the rooms, bedding, &c., in admirable order, the in- 
mates able to work weave, and the children are taught to read 
and head pins; there is a chapel within the walls, and a chaplain, 
with ^ salary. There is a surgeon also, with 100/. a year ; a most 
useful appointment, as he visits and attends the poor out of the 
house. The average weekly expense per head for provisions and 
clothing is 2^. 9c{., but the expenses of so complete an establish- 
ment are necessarily heavy, and the total cost per head per 
annum was 13/. 3^. 3d, The establishment, therefore, though 
well conducted, does not appear to answer the ends of economy 
with reference to the inmates ; and with reference to the out-door 
poor, as admission is rather a matter of favour, little use can be 
made of the workhouse as an alternative to repel improper appli- 
cations for relief. 

The effect of the poor-laws, regarded as a national charity, may 
be seen to advantage at Manchester; the quantity of distress and 
snfiering alleviated is extremely great; and it is a satisfactory part 
of the management that many poor widows with families, aged, 
and infirm persons are encouraged and aided in their schemes for 
keeping shops, &c., which turn their industry to the best account. 
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The 19th section of Mr. Sturges Bourne*s act has been adopted 
here with good effect ; but it has been found expedient to make 
abatements to the landlords^ to the extent of nearly half the rates. 
At Preston, the same provision was adopted in 1821, but its effect 
is frequently avoided by leases for a year : on the whole, 1 am 
certain that a general enactment making landlords liable for the 
rates of small houses would be generally useful and acceptable 
throughout this country ; 10/. annual value of the houses would 
be a proper limit of such liability in towns, and 6/. in country 
places. 

The following summary of the expenditure out of the poor 
rate in Manchester, in the year 1831-32, was furnished by Mr. 
Gardiner, the directing overseer : 

EXPENDITURE, 1831-32. £. s. d. £. s. d. 

Poor out of the workhouse . 21,S14 5 5 

Deduct received from pensioners, &c. 1,189 10 2 



20,624 15 3 



Poorhouse . . • 7,915 4 6 

Deduct received for sundries . 277 2 7^ 

7,638 1 lOi 

Vagrancy ...... 450 16 

Miscellaneous, overseers' and collector's 

salaries, &c. . 16,958 10 

Deduct county-rates, constables, &c. 10,037 5 1 

6,920 15 6 

Loss by bastardy ..... 725 3 5 

Loss by out-township poor . • 1,913 3 7 



Expenditure on the poor . 38,272 15 lOj^ 

A rate of 3s. per £. raises about . 45,000 
Deduct one-sixth for county-rates, &c. 7,500 

37,500 
So that the total expense of relief to the poor is 2s, 6^. in the 
pound, on an assessment of about three-fourths of the rack-rent ; 
deducting one-fourth on that account, leaves the expense at 
1*. lid. in the pound on rack-rent. 

WIGAN. 

A PROPOSAL to adopt a select vestry at Wigan was rejected, 
apparently with reason, for the present management answers 
well. One overseer is appointed every year, and there are 
three assistant overseers who have held their offices during 
the last 16 years, one of them is governor of the workhouse, 
another collector : the dispensation of reUef is left to the assistant 
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overseer, and a commiUee it appoioM to ffnmm^ ikp atCflmCs 
every mooth. Complaiots by applicanU for leiief to Uk mayor 
of Wigan are rare, and he n^oally ioterferea by way of prrnmnw 
dation to the overseer. Oo tbe 21st September, 1832^ the 
Dumber of paupers was as follows; In tbe workboase, 130s 
cases relieved out of the house* 370$ pf the latter upwaida ^ 
200 were aged persons, the remainder ^oqaist^of cripples, widows 
with families, and weavers and q^winew, wUh thme or more voiiBf 
childreo. Weavers aod spionen um lhe only abl^-bodiea pep 
who receive relief; those who have voluntarily thrown themadvaf 
out of work are never assisted by the parish* There is mpdi 
(listress in the town, and an overseer assured me tlmi 1000 small 
houses, which he had recently visited, w€ie so barely wd nun^rably 
provided with bedding, &c., that the value of the irhole furniture 
would not exceed 1000/. The poorer classes here subsist chiefly on 
oatmeal porridge, buttermilk, potatoes, alitde breads and occasion- 
ally a little bacon. Lamentable as this'state of things is, the remedy 
I apprehend ought not to be sought in increasing the poor-rates, 
which already press heavily on the rate-payers ; they were last 
year nominally 4ts. in the pound, probably equivalent to 2s, 9d, ; 
economy is here a matter of necessity. The management, though 
strict, being fair and judicious, is oot unpopoUr with the poor ; 
and the rate-payers have much reason to be satisfied with the 
collector and governor of tbs workhouse, who lawt yeHT hid a vote 
of thanks from tbe committee of accounts. 

PRESTON. 

Since 1821, with the interruption of « aingie year, Preston has 
had a select vestry, with general good effect : owing to the apathy 
of the principal rate-payers, the management baa now (18X2) 
fallen in part into improper hands, and is rapidly deteriorating. 
The publication of the names of persons receiving relief has been 
discontinued, the discipline of the worfchouse relaxed, and the 
scale of allowance occasionally increased, though the cheapness 
of articles of food at present does not w^irraot such a chisnge. 
One of the overseers has complained of the responsibility which 
the law imposes on him for the acts of the select vestry, over 
which he has no control. I happened to attend a meeting of the 
mte-payers, where ooe pf the persons (vs^nent and 4:]a^oorou3 
during the proceedings was, as J was ii^foiiQ^ed^ a pauper, who biul 
thrown himself out of work oi^ ^ jceductipn of his >va^ froni U. 
to ISt. a week, and became a pensioner of the parish. Seveml 
oti^r cases we^e cited^ where work^i^ op ^rifling disputes lad 
^uitt^ th^ir employer^, ^ ^ef;^ pfi}f^ W^ Ibe pny jofii^ i)fft«ik 
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Id one instance, n man threw up work at which he was earning 1/, 
a week, on account of a dispute as to 3{f. a week in rent : what- 
ever may be the merits of the dispute^ a man must be destitute of 
the spirit of independence, who can thus throw his family on the 

garish ; and it is only by a gross abuse that the parish funds can 
e made applicdble to support him in such a case. The inter* 
ests of the rate^payers^ and the general condition of the poor must 
both sufl^from this system. The management prior to the present 
year appears to have been &ir an4 considerate towards the poor, 
whose necessities were relieved^ though pauperism was checked « 
The general condition of the labouring classes in Preston, notwith- 
standing the difficulties under which the hand -loom weavers are 
struggling, is better than in most towns in the county. There 
are two assistant overseers who visit the poor : owing to the cara 
faetCowod on ascertaining the facts in disputed settlements, the 
expense of litigation during the last three years was under 36/. 

LANCASTER. 

At liSBCaster the overseers, with the aid of an experienced 
assistant with a salary, conduct the affairs of the poor ; the 
expenditure bears the same proportion to the population as at 
Maochester, but the proportion of paupers is greater, owing to the 
less flonrisfaing state of this city: the management is economical 
a#id the parish ajgithorities have no wish to lessen the control of 
tbe magistrates, which I, therefore, conciade to be sparin^y 
exercised* In the year 183U32> the rate was 2f. 6d. in the 
ffmuA jod the rack-nent. 

The sum of 140/. was lately received in one year by the tow«« 
ship, in fines of I(M. from persons refusing to take parish appren- 
tjcsf I tbb reluctance is to be regretted, though, I apprehend, it 
is often well founded. In a workhouse of a populous borough 
I found the children not put to any work ; and though they were 
said to be taught by a pauper, such instruction was probably little 
nore than nominal^ for the boys were lolling about the yard, and 
ths place pointed out as the school-room was inadequate and 
Bnfit for the purpose. Children, thus shut up in ignorance and 
idleness, and exposed to the moral contamination of a work* 
ho^i&e, are almost necessarily unfit for the duties required from 
tliem as apprentices ; aU labour is an intolerable hardship, their 
masters objects of aversion, and they rarely acquire habits of 
indtt^ry in after life. If the public undertakes to bring up chil- 
dren, it surely becomes a duty to provide the means of moral 
and religious instruction, and to lay the foandatioa of those 
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habits^ ivhich are essential to make them useful members of 

society. 

The practice in some towns pursued systematically is, to bind 
the parish apprentices into out-townships, in order to shift the 
settlement, so that the binding parish may be rid of them. When 
I inquired of the assistant overseer at the borough above referred 
to, how the apprentices turned out after they were bound, his 
answer was, ** We have nothing to do with them afterwards." 
Though these observations are introduced here, I disclaim apply- 
ing them in any degree to Lancaster. 

BURNLEY. 

Burnley, in 1826, suffered much from the failure of a bank, 
which caused many of the cotton factories to stop working, and 
threw a large portion of the population on the poor-rates; the 
town has not yet recovered from the effects of this calamity, and 
want of capital is one cause why power-looms have not been 
introduced to a greater extent: there are now seven or eight 
power-loom factories. The hand-loom weavers are very nume- 
rous, they weave coarse calicoes, and are not able to earn more 
than bs. a week. There is a select vestry, and though the scale 
of allowance. Is. 6d. a head, is small, they are kind, and perhaps 
in some cases too easy with the applicants. A stout young man 
applied for relief whilst I was present : it appeared he was a 
weaver with a wife and four children, who had been sent at con- 
siderable expense by the parish to work at a colliery at a distance: 
the wages he received there at first were 18«. a week, but were 
afterwards lowered to 15s., and although he could not earn above 
bs, at Burnley, he brought his family back, and presented him- 
self at the vestry : after some reproof he was ordered bs,, a pair 
of looms, and a house belonging to the parish : it ought, however, 
to be stated that fear of the cholera, which had broken out among 
the colliers, was the cause assigned by the man for his return. The 
prospect for this part of this country is melancholy, if hand-loom 
weavers, with youth, strength, and opportunities of geiinful employ- 
ment, reject the means of independence, and are suffered to remain 
burthensome to the public. Their former occupation is gone for 
ever, and it is only by exerting themselves in new walks of life that 
they can reasonably expect to be raised from their present abject 
condition. 

Pauperism is extensive here, and the condition of those receiv- 
ing relief wretched. The poor-rates last year were equivalent to 
4m. 6d. in the pound on the rack-rent ; it is usual here to make 
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the paupers contribute to the poor-rate, by stopping the rate out 
of the relief but the payment not being bond fide^ cannot answer 
any good purpose. Owing to the smaller proportion of hand-loom 
weavers, and a larger proportion of power-loom factories, the ad- 
jacent township of Habergham Eaves is in a prosperous condition. 

WARRINGTON. 

At Warrington the expenditure is large in proportion to the 
population, the number of hand-loom weavers is inconsiderable^ 
and they are the only able-bodied persons, in full employment^ 
who receive relief; fustian cutters, owing to the irregular demand 
for their labour^ are occasionally burthensome. 

In consequence of several factories being destroyed by fire^ the 
township suffered much a few years since, the work-people being 
thrown on the poor-rates for support ; but at present the general 
condition of the town is flourishing, and I am at a loss to account 
for the amount of the expenditure. The present management is 
by overseers annually appointed, two salaried assistant overseers^ 
and a committee. Probably a select vestry would operate bene- 
ficially in reducing the rates^ which were last year equivalent to 
3«. 4a. in the pound on the rack-rent. There was last year a 
deficiency of 28 per cent, on the collection of the rates, 19 per 
cent, being lost from poor pek^ons being excused. The landlords 
in some instances voluntarily pay the rates: but many of the small 
houses are owned by persons who derive the principsd part of their 
income from that species of property. There is no doubt that an 
enactment, making (he landlords liable for the rates, would operate 
beneficially : though it may be fairly presumed that the enormous 
deficiency here might be lessened by bestowing more pains on the 
collection. 

GARSTANG. 

One of the principal rate-payers in Garstang stated that a select 
vestry had been the salvation of that place. It appears that, prior to 
the year 1821, there was a paid overseer, to whom the management 
of the poor was left. He was a respectable man, but had not suffi- 
cient firmness to resist improper applications, or check the progress 
of pauperism. The consequence was, that the rates in lo20-21, 
amounted to 69. 6d. in the pound on the rack-rent, a burthen 
which threatened ruin to many of the rate-payers. In June, 1821, 
a select vestry was formed ; and although they had to clear off a 
debt of 300Z. they speedily effected a great reduction of the rates. 
The cases were all investigated respectively, and the relief ad- 
justed by judgment of the vestry. The expenditure which, ac- 
cording to the parliamentary returns, was 7202. in 1819-20, was 

M B 
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reduced to 347;. ia 1822-23, and to 2161. in 1828.29t It wtt 

fortunate that the management was thus brought into a sound 
condition, as the town was visited a few years afterwards by great 
distress ; first, from the temporary stoppage, in September, 1829, 
and finally, from the failure, in November, 1830, of some long- 
established and extensive calico printers, who had employed about 
600 persons belonging to this and two or three adjacent townships. 
Had this disaster occurred before the expenditure was retrenched, 
and an improved system adopted, the result must have been over- 
whelming both to the poor and the rate-payers ; whereas, under 
the select vestry, it was met by a rate of 3s. 3d. in the years 
1830-31, 1831-32. 

Catteral, where the print-works were situated, suffered still 
more severely ; and although they have a select vestry and assist- 
ant overseer, the rates last year amounted to 5^. in the pound, on 
a valuation said to be above the rack-rent. This burthen is 
severely felt by the farmers, the population now being chiefly 
agricultural. This calamity would have been much more grievous, 
had not the population m these places and in Kirkiand, an 
adjacent township, adapted itself In a remarkable decree to the 
vicissitude, by migrating in search of employment. Money was 
advanced by the vestries to the printers to go in search of employ- 
ment, and their families were supported in their absence, and when 
situations were procured by them, their goods and families were 
carted at the expense of the township to Blackburn, Preston, or 
Burnley. These exertions are highly meritorious, and their effect 
in relieving the township will partly appear from the population 
returns : 

1821. 1831. 



Catteral . 704 . . 457 

Kirkiand . 511 .. 458 

Garstang . 086 .. 029 




2151 1S44 807 

The decrease is imperfectly shown here, since at Garstang the 
population was about 1100 before the failure, and does not now 
exceed 850. 

The practice in bastardy cases is extremely fluctuating and 
unsettled. A magistrate in this neighbourhood recommends, in 
his answers, a uniform low rate of allowance, without regard to 
the means or station of the father ; but at Garstang, as at many 
other places, the allowances vary from 1*. 3cf. to 4*. a week, al- 
though a child may be maintained for 3«. a week. If the putative 
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f»tlmt do not jmy in iome plaoen^ tb^ overMiorf we roquired by the 

magistrate to pay the whole allowance^ on the grouad that tbey 
should not have let the man esoap^ though it is often out of their 
power to detain him^ as th? personal demands which is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to taking out a warrant for his apprehension^ 
always affords an opportunity to abscond ; at other places nothing 
is paid to the mother^ except in cases of neposaity, The L9amea 
Chairman of the Preston Sessions, in one of his answers, says^ 
*' The overseers are too apt to consider the mother entitled to the 
full amount of the order, though not paid by the man. I always 
caution them against this, and order them in such cases to reUeve 
the child with Is. a week, or what necessity may require ;" and 
accordingly at Preston and many other places I9. a week is usually 
given by the parish in such cases. Two orders were made here on 
the same day, one for 4«. a week for the child of G, S.» the father 
heing a schoolmaster, another for 4ji. a week pn D.« a man-servant^ 
at twelve guineas a year wages ; one of these orders was paid in 
full the first year, 8/. was paid the second year, and it has since 
been reduced to 2s. 6cl, weekly ; in the other case, the fathers of 
the parties arranged that Zf, a week should be paid. The ma^s- 
trates no doubt imposed these sums with a view to the peculiar 
circumstances of each case, probably regarding the father in the 
first case as a greater moral delinquent, considering his station and 
office, and probably looking to some aggravation in the man*s 
conduct in the latter case ; the law, however, merely contemplates 
an indemnity to the parish, and if the parish officers were allowed 
to fix the amount of the indemnity the scale wopld almost always 
be low. Overseers state that the ikthers in general are not unwill- 
ing to pay according to their ability^ but large orders drive them 
to abscond and produce vagrancy. 

The extent of bastardy (kpenos chiefly on the standard of moral 
fieeling on the subjeot, and the most marked variations exist between 
parishes when the practice is lightly regarded, and those where it 
IS stigmatised ; the remedy therefore must be sought in improving 
the tone of general opinion on the subject. As a subordinate 
means of repressing the practice, a frequent and strict eolleeiion 
of the sums imposed on the putative fkther has considerable effect. 

At Garstang last year regular relief was given to five able- 
bodied men ; four being weavers with ikmilies, at Wigan; and 
the other a cdioo-printer, a widower, with two children; occasional 
relief was given to eleven able-bodied men, most of whom had 
been calico printers : they were relieved without setting them to 
work. Labourers' wages here average 2i. a day, in summer, and 
If. 6d. in winter ^ and they maintam their families decently on 

m 9 M 
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milk, potatoes, herrings, bacon, and oatbread ; very little wheaten 

bread is used. 

I have the honour to remain^ 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient faithful servant, 

Gilbert Henderson. 

Temple, Dec. 21, 1832. 



CAMBRIDGE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with Lord Melbourne's desire, I submit to 
you the following examples of good and bad management, as the 
most instructive which fell under my view as assistant poor-law 
commissioner. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

John W. Cowell. 
London, Feb. 25, 1833. 

19, Chesfer-'atreet, Orosvenor Place. 

ROYSTON. 

One of the first places that attracted my attention was Royston ; 
and it appeared to me that so much was to be learned there, that 
I visited it twice, the first time in company with Mr. Bishop, the 
second time with Mr. Senior. 

The population of this place, a town and parish, partly in 
Cambridgeshire, partly in Herts, has increased since the year 
1821, from 1474 to 1757. The business carried on is such as 
naturally belongs to a town in a large agricultural district. But 
as the acreage of the whole parish is only 300, the intereat is not 
farming, strictly so called. 

The population has received an augmentation of one-fifth in 
the course of the last ten years. This increment* Mr. Docwra, 
the permanent overseer, states as consisting chiefly of oot- 
parishioners who are not permitted to gain a settlement in the parish, 
but have been gradually brought into it as substitutes for native 
parishioners. 

These out-parishioners, having no claim on the rates, and no- 
thing to depend upon but character and ability, are invariably 
honest, iadustrious, and orderly. But Mr. Docwra states, that 
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the class of able-bodied native labourers^ for whom it has been 
found necessary to substitute the out-parishioners, would be as 
good labourers as the others if not dependent on the parish. The 
inhabitants in general object to employ them, owing to their bad 
habits and character ; and they are supported by the parish in 
idleness, in cottages and the workhouse. 

Mr. Warren^ a builder and carpenter, frequently employs as 
many as fifly men at a time ; and at moments when he is known 
to be in want of hands, and is giving work to men who daily come 
four^ five, and six miles, Mr. Docwra has offered him able-bodied 
men on the parish. But Mr. Warren^s answer always is, ** I 
won*t have your men ; they want more looking afler than I can 
afford ;" and in reply to Mr. Docwra's observation that he would 
have to pay more to the rates if he did not take the men^ Mr, 
Warren has said, that he preferred doing so to taking the work of 
the parish labourers with the trouble of looking after them. Mr. 
Docwra has frequently received similar answers from other towns- 
men engaged in business, particularly from Mr. Smith, a large 
seedsman, to whom he applied only a few days before I was at 
Royston. Mr. Smith said he had work for four men, and wanted 
them, but would have nothing to do with parishioners. Mr. 
Docwra, a few days before my last visit, sent John James, an 
able-bodied labourer, who applied for work, to a Mr. Luke, a 
farmer, who employed him in taking in a rick. The work is easy, 
but, after being two hours at it, James complained that he was 
not strong enough. Mr. Luke said he did not like to keep a 
grumbler, and desired to have him changed. Mr. Docwra de- 
sired R. Reed, another able-bodied applicant for work, to take 
James's place. Reed remonstrated against being employed, but 
at last went away to the job, muttering against the hardship ot 
being employed, since the other man was as able to do the work 
as he was, and he might have as well have been indulged in idle- 
ness as James. 

Mr» Docwra attributed the bad character and conduct of the 
native population to the countenance and support which the ma- 
gistrates afford to the complaints of paupers, against which he 
declared all resistance on the part of the overseers to be vain ; 
and he accounted for the good conduct of the ex-parishioners by 
the fact of their having no power to apply to the magistrates, and 
being, in consequence, solely dependent on character for employ- 
ment. 

The poor-rate increases. The county rates, &c., have been 
deducted from the following list, which comprehends only the 
annual amounts strictly expended on the poor. 
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16d6 69$ 18 2 

1827 584 4 4 

1828 758 18 6 

1820 »....89L 18 4 

1830 , . . 938 3 10 

1831 973 2 8 

Royston having bo small aii acreage as 300, and the chief 
inhabitants being engaged in occupations subordinate to agricul- 
ture> and not in agriculture itself, and consequently having no 
motive to throw on the parson and the shopkeepers the wages of 
other people's labourers, they have constantly refused to sanc- 
tion the ''allowance system," and have rejected the following 
scale formally forwarded to the vestry. 

County qf Cambridge, 

The Churchwardens and Overseers of the Poor are requested to 
reffulaU the incomes of such persons who may apply to them for 
reHef or employment according to the price of bread, namely — 

A single woman the price of three quartern loaves per week. 

A single man Ditto four do. 

A man and his wife » Ditto seven do. 

Ditto and 1 child.. . ..Ditto eight do. 

Ditto and 2 children . . Ditto nine do. 

Ditto and 3 ditto Ditto eleven do. 

Man, wife, 4 children, and upwards, at the price of two quartern loaves 

per head, per week. 

It will be necessary to add to the above income in all cases of 
sickness or other kind of distress, and particularly of such persons or 
fomilies who deserve encouragement by their good behaviour, whom 
Parish Oflicers should mark both by commendation and reward. 

By order of the magistrates assembled at the Shire-Hall, Cambridge, 
December 16, IB2L 

Robert Gee, Clerk to the MagitiriUm. 

The vestry has had many struggles with the neighbouring 
magistracy, on the subject of the allowance system, and had 
Royston, instead of 300, possessed an acreage of 6000, as there 
would then have been many farmers in the vestry, the allowance 
system might have flourished as vigorously in that as in the sur- 
rounding parishes. But the shopkeepers and agricultural trades- 
men, who constitute the whole vestry, — in order to protect them- 
selves against the magistrates, as we were informed, — adopted 
Mr. S. Boume*s Act, and have strenuously resisted the keeping 
up of a lai^e standing army of paupers for the benefit of the land- 
lords, and farmers of neighbouring parishes, who in sprinff, har- 
vest, and fine weather, would take them oflF the rates at od. and 
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1«. a day^ and send them back again in shoals in winter and bad 
weather. 

An irregular skinnish had been kept up for several years be- 
tween the neighbouring authorities^ endeavouring to enforce obe- 
dience to a scale^ and the inhabitants of Royston declining it. 
At last, however, the opposing parties came to a regular action^ 
in which victory seems to have declared for the inhabitants of 
Royston. Mr. Bishop and I directed an account of this trans- 
action to be forwarded to the Poor Law Commission, and the 
following is an extract from the letter received by the Conamis- 
sion from the assistant-overseer, the names of the magistrates being 
omitted :— 

*• Gentlemen — Being particularly requested by Mr. Bishop and 
Mr. Cowell to state to you in full tne particulars relative to what 
has taken place between this parish and the magistrates, within the 
last two or three years, with respect to making up the labourers' 
wages, with a copy of the minutes from the select vestry book, on 
that subject, the following is a copy of the 7th August, 1829 ; — 

** ' The overseers Isdd before the vestry an application of John 
James for an allowance to make up his wages, and stated he is 
employed by Mr. Charles Cautherly, and receives upwards of 10s, 
per week as a day labourer, and that John James applied to the 
overseers for an allowance of la. 8d, per week, to make up his 
wages to lis. Sd. The overseers state that they have been sum- 
moned by Mr. A. B., a magistrate in this county, at the suit of 
John James, to appear before him on Monday next, to answer his 
complaint. The vestry took into consideration, that the clerk of 
the peace for the county of Cambridge had, by direction of the 
court of quarter sessions, issued a circular letter to all the parish 
officers in the county, one of which to that part of this parish 
which 'lies in Cambridgeshire, was laid before this meeting, in 
which the practice of making up wages out of the poor-rate is 
reprobated as impolitic and pernicious, and they considered that 
if the system of making up wages was adopted in this case, it 
would apply to the other labourers of the parish, and woidd entail 
upon the poor-rate a charge which could not be borne, and they 
considered that an order for making up wages, if made by the 
said A. B., would be illegal, and they dBrected that the overseers 
should decline to make any payment under it, and that any pro- 
ceedings instituted to force obedience to such an order, should be 
defenckd by the jparish officers at the expense of thig parish, out 
of the poor-rate. 

'^ In the above case the man James not having applied, in the 
first instance, to the vestry, as the law requires, tne magistrate 
found that he could not make w order ; and being talked to by a 
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gentleman of the vestry, upon the consequences likely to ensue by 
adopting such a system, it was dropped for that time. 

'* On the 6th of April, 1831, John Jaines and Joseph Wood 
again applied to the petty sessions (James having been refused 
relief by the vestry). After the usual questions of the number of 
their children, and the amount of their earnings, they were in- 
formed that it was not sufficient, giving me at the time a verbal 
order to make up their wages to a certain sum ; but not thinking 
myself at liberty to comply without again mentioning it to the 
vestry, I put it off till it met, when it was unanimously objected 
to. A few days after, the overseers received a summons to appear 
at Mr. C. D.'s at ♦**♦ on the following Monday, to show cause 
why relief should not be given. The vestry was again convened 
upon the occasion, who considered it illegal to make up wages 
to labourers in full employ, and gave instructions to the overseers 
to refuse obedience to any order made by the magistrates for en- 
forcing such claims, and that the overseers be defended at the 
expense of the parish. 

•• The distance to **** being eight miles, I was desired to write 
the following letter to Mr. C. D. : — 

** Sir — ^The overseers of Royston have received a summons to 
appear before you and other magistrates at ****, on Monday 
next, on the complaint of Joseph Wood and John James. I beg 
leave to inform you that, as one of the overseers is ill, and confined 
at his house, and cannot go to *♦**, if you would allow the matter 
to be heard before you at the petty sessions at Royston, on Wed- 
nesday next, being two days after, it would be an accommodation 
to the overseers ; and as to the men who apply, it would be also 
less trouble to them. If you will inform me by the bearer that 
you will let the case be heard at Royston on Wednesday, I will 
inform the men that they need not attend at ♦**♦, but that they 
must on Wednesday. 

" I am. Sir, 

** Your very respectful and obedient servant, 

" Gam. Docwra, Vestry Clerk, 

•• To which I received the following answer : — 

" ****, Saturday afternoon. 
** Sir — I cannot make the alteration you request to be made as 
to the time of hearing the cases for which the overseers of Royston 
are summoned to appear at my house on Monday next, on my 
own authority alone. It would require the concurrence of the 
other magistrates who have signed the summons to such an altera- 
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Uon before it can be made ; and it may be doubtful whether Wed- 
nesday will suit the convenience of them all to attend at Royston. 
It is now half-past two o'clock^ and I have not an opportunity of 
consulting with them on the subject. Had the communication 
been maae at an earlier day> perhaps the arrangement you request 
might have been made. 

'* I am> Sir, your faithful servant, 

*' C. D. 

" On Monday, the 18th, I accompanied one of the overseers, 
who had just entered upon his office, to •*♦♦, where we met Mr. 
A. B.^ Mr. C. D., and Mr. E.^F., magistrates for this county. 
After hearing the respective cases some time> I was ordered to 
leave the room, with James and Wood, when, as the overseer 
informed me, they tried first to persuade^ by appealing to his 
feelings, then to intimidate, by pointing out the consequences 
upon his refusal of complying with their order ; but he was proof 
against both, and' informed them that, as he was but just come 
into office, the duties of which he was not much acquainted with, 
consequently he could not think of acting contrary to the wish of 
the vestry, and that if they thought proper to make an order, he 
was under the necessity to say he must refuse complying with it. 
Upon which they gave him until Wednesday to consider of it, 
telling him that, if he did not comply by that time, they would 
certainly give an order, and enforce it, — the men having an order 
to meet them again on the Wednesday, at Royston ; but by some 
unaccountable cause, the men did not appear, to the joy appa- 
rently of the magistrates and overseer ; since which time they 
have not tried to enforce it 

" I am, gentlemen, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 

** Gamaliel Docwra, 

•• Assistant Overseer.'* 
To the Poor Law Commissioners, 

The following case affords matter for much reflection. A re- 
tired labourer, residing at * * *, having some land and other 
property, had a daughter, who, about the year 1805, gained a 
settlement in ■ — parish, by living there in service one 

year. Since 1822, she lived with her father, and was supported 
by him, being confined to the house by infirmity. In the year 
lS32, she applied for relief to * * * parish, at the instigation, 
it is believed, of a neighbouring magistrate, who told her father 
that he was very much to blame for keeping her at his own 
expense, and that he had better inquire as to her settlement. 
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The parish officers of * * * relieved her, and immediately ap- 
plied to the same magistrate, and another n^hbouring magis- 

trate, for an order of removal to — — . Thb was granted, 

but, as was foreseen^ could not be executed in consequence of 
her illness, and was accordingly suspended by the same magis- 
trates, at the same time and day, on which it was made. The 
* * * officers commenced allowing her (or really her father) 3s, 

a week, and required to reimburse them. Even the 

officer who brought the order to , exclaimed against the 

shamefulness of the transaction. • — ^ offered 2#. od., which 

the father agreed to take, and it was paid till the daughter's 
death. 

The magistrates in this neighbourhood are said to have an 
objection to piece-work. Docwra the overseer's evidence is, — '* If I 
tender piece-work, the magistrates say, — You must pay the un- 
married men on the same terms as you do the married ; we will 
not allow you to pay them differently." 

But if you don't tender piece-work, will they allow you to pay 
the married and single differently? — '* CJertainly; their objection 
applies to piece-work." 

What advantage would the labourers reap from honesty, so- 
briety, frugality, orderly conduct, when those of them who, from 
natural and uncontrollable propensity, take to saving, or those 
whom chance has visited with the misfortune of a legacy, are 
refused, not relief (for that they do not want), but work. 

The following instances struck Mr. Senior and myself so forcibly, 
when we heard of them at Royston last November, that we 
afterwards requested our informants to furnish them in writing, 
and they arc now given as we received them : — 

" Sir, — At the request of Mr. Wedd, of this place, I forward a 
case which has occurred on a small farm of mine in this neigh- 
bourhood, relative to the poor-laws. And have the honour to he, 

'' Sir, 
'' Your most obedient servant, 

N. TV. Senior, Esq. " W. W. Nash/' 

Poor Law Commission. 

'* Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and occupier of a farm 
containing 150 acres, situate a mile and a half from his residence, 
and in about equal proportions in the parishes of Barhway and 
Reed, in the county of Hertford. It is what is usually called an 
outfield farm, being at the extremity of these parishes, and neariy 
equidistant from Royston, Therfield, Reed, Barhway, and Barley. 
Mr. Nash employed six men (to whom he gives throughout the 
jretar, 129. a week), two bi^s, and six horses. In 1629, Mr. 
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I Clafke^ the overseer of Reed (a roBpectable maii^ who oocupieB 
y half the tMurish^ and has generally managed all its public con* 
^ aems), told Mr. Nash he oould no longer collect the money for 
I poor-rates^ without resorting to coercive measures, which he would 
, aot do; and that the unemployed poor must be apportioned 
MBong the occupiers of land, in proportion to their respective 
ooantities; and that he ('Mr. Nash) must take two more men. 
All Mr. Nash's labourers nad been some years in his service, and 
were steady, industrious men, and he regretted the necessity of 
parting with any of them. The two men displaced were those 
who came last into his service (and for that reason only.^ One 
was a parishioner of Royston, an excellent workman at any kind 
of work. He lived near Mr. Nash's house (a great convenience), 
and his wife superintended a small school Mrs. Nash had esta- 
blished for the benefit of her poor neighbours. The other was 
John Watford, a parishioner of Barley, a steady, industrious, 
trustworthy, single man, who, by long and rigid economy y had 
waved about lOCM. Of the two men sent in their stead, one was a 
married man, with a family, sickly and not much inclined to 
work ; the other a single man, addicted to drinking. On being 
dismissed, Watford applied in vain to the farmers of Barley for 
employment. It was weU known that he had saved money, and 
eotud fiof coTTi^ upon the parish, although any of them would wilr 
lingly have taken him had it been otherwise, Watford has a bro- 
ther also, who, like himself, has saved money ; and though he has 
a family, and has been laid aside from work for six years, has 
received no assistance from the parish. After living a few months 
without being able^ to get any work, he bought a cart and two 
horses, and has ever since obtained a precarious subsistence, by 
carrying corn to London for one of the Cambridge merchants ; 
but just now the current of corn is northward, and he has nothing 
to do, and at any time he would gladly ham exchanged his em- 
ployment for that of day labour, if he could huve obtained work, 
rio reflection is intended on the overseers of Barley; they only do 
what all others are expected to do ; though the young men point 
at Watford, and coil him a fool, for not spending his money at a 
public-house, as they do, adding^ that then he would get work." 

" Since Mr. Senior was at Royston last week, another instance 
has occurred on this farm, illustrative of the working of the poor* 
laws. John Warren, an inhabitant of Therfield, has been house- 
keeper there for nine years. A few weeks ago, the bailiff told 
Mr. Nash he could not find employment for so many men. Mr. 
Nash desired him to dismiss a bankwayman, who happened to 
have misconducted himself. The bailiff's wife shortly afterwardi 
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told Mr. Nash that, if he pleased, John Warren would like to go, 
as he had a large family, and the justices (the magistrates of tne 
Royston division) would give him as much or more, without work, 
as he earned, and he should avoid the dirty walks from Therfield 
this winter. Mr. Nash (who is a proprietor, but not an occupier 
in Therfield) has accordingly discharged him, and he will no 
doubt, next week, add 12». or 15*. to the enormous eleemosynary 
payments made in this disorganized and demoralized parish, by 
. the natural and inevitable operation of the poor-laws. Previous to 
1814, there were there no unemployed poor, and they were remark- 
able for their industrious and orderly conduct, and all was satis- 
factory, hberal, and remunerative: now a large portion of the 
poor have no work, and many lands lie unploughed, covered with 
thistles, and spreading their seeds with every wind for miles around ; 
and it is said the largest and most wealthy owner and occupier has 
seen his men steal his corn out of the barns, but would not prose- 
cute, alleging that he must keep them, and that they would live on 
less if they had the trouble of carrying it away, than if he was to 
thrash and carry it to Hertford, and bring the produce back to 
them in money. One of the largest bams on this gentleman's 
farm has been pulled down piecemeal by the poor, and carried 
away for fuel. The only probable amelioration of the system may 
be, perhaps, in appointing itinerant stipendiaries, who] should 
execute the duties of both magistrate and overseer. It is unjust to 
compel a large occupier, whose business requires more personal 
attention than that of other men, to give his time and exertion 
gratuitously to a disgusting public duty, — the only reward of 
which is either a broken head, or the chance of being burnt in his 
bed." 

Royston, January 29M, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 

" I write in answer to your inquiry into the case alluded to 
in the return to your queries from Royston parish, of refusal of 
employment to labourers on account of their having legacies 
bequeathed to them. There are obvious motives for disinclination 
to state particulars, which might be considered to reflect on per- 
sons who have no opportunity of giving their own explanations as 
to their execution of the poor-laws. The facts of the case, di- 
vested of reference to the locality of its occurrence, are the fol- 
lowing : — 

" An individual who had risen from poverty, and accumulated 

considerable personal property, bequeathed legacies to a number 

' of labourers, his relations. Circumstances delayed for several 

months the collecting in the testator's estate. The overseer's 
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deputy of one parish, in which some of the legatees were labour- 
en, urged to tne agent of the executors the payment, on the 
ground that it would benefit the parishioners, as when the legacies 
were paid they would not find employment for the legatees, be* 
cause theu would have property of their own. 

*' The legatees afterwards applied for money on account of their 
legacies, it was then stated that some of them, who lived in a 
different parish, had been refused employment, because they were 
erUitled to property. 

" An occupier of land in another parish near this place told me, 
to-day, that in his parish they refused employment to labourers 
who had money left them. He said that he held 320 acres of 
light land of the value of I8s. an acre, subject to tithes. He 
pays 74/. tithe composition, and lOOZ. for poor-rates^ and is com- 

Eihed to employ fourteen men and six boys, and requires the 
bour of only ten men and three boys. His extra labour at 
10«. a week (which is the current rate for men), and half as 
much for boys, is 130!. He pays, in addition, surveyors and 
churchwarden*s rates. There are sometimes from fifteen to 
twenty labourers employed in useless public work, besides boys. 
It is not surprising that, in such circumstances, the occupiers 
should refuse to employ labourers who have any property. 

" Another occupier stated yesterday that he held 165 acres of 
land, of which hsdf was pasture. He was compelled to employ 
twelve men and boys, and his farm required the labour of only 
five. He" is about to give notice that he will quit. Every use- 
less labourer is calculated to add 5^. an acre to the rent of a farm 
of 100 acres. 

*' The improvement in agricultural implements, the cultivation 
of artificial grasses, improved roads, and greater skill and agri- 
cultural knowledge, enable an occupier to cultivate his land with 
less labour. All these would be sources of profit, but they are 
all counteracted and made causes of additionsd perplexity by the 
redundant population, which the system of the poor-laws has 
augmented. 

" It is common for young agricultural labourers to say, that 
they are treated worse as single men, than they would be as 
married men, and that they shall marry to better their conditions 
in this respect. 

•* I remain, dear Sir, 

" Yours very respectfully, 
N. fF. Senior, Esq. . . (Signed) "J.P.Weoo." 

Poor Law Commission. 

The following letter was received by Mn Senior, and commu« 
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nicated to me as I was concluding my rematfa on Rojritoii.«» 

Assuming the accuracy of the factsj it shows what may be the 
consequences of well-meant interference. 

Ravnton, February 2l9t, IS33. 

" Sir, — The inclosed order affords a melancholy illustration of 
the pernicious working of the poor laws. Robert Reed has a 
wife and five children, his wife had been convicted in a penalty 
for stealing turnips and turnip-tops to send to London for sale; 
and before she paid the penalty, she was apprehended on two 
other informations for stealing more of the same articles on sub- 
iequent days. 

*' One of the Cambridgeshire magistrates committed her to jail 
for six months. Immediately after her commitment, the husband 
applied to the overseers to provide a woman to take care of his 
children ; the overseers offered to provide a woman for that pur- 
pose free of expense to the husband and without his finding her 
either board or lodging. The husband immediately went to the 
magistrates of Hertfordshire, in which county he was settled, who 
called up the overseers ; they represented that they had offered 
to find a woman to take care of the children in the husband's 
house free of expense to him ; the magistrates, however, said they 
thought some one of the husband's relations the most proper for 
this purpose, and they required the overseers to pay money to the 
husband to enable him to procure a substitute for his wife in the 
case of the children, and they made the inclosed order for llf. 
per week. The husband had been receiving 9s, per week from 
the parish for work, before his wife went to jail, and the ground 
of the application was (as correctly stated in the order) the im- 
prisonment of the wife. 

" The husband had lost his character, and was therefore refused 
employment by the farmers. 

" The effects of the present system as shewn by the inclosed 
order, are ; 

'* That prosecution for crime is made doubly burdensome, as not 
only the expense of it is great, but also all the consequences 
of it are to be made good to the family of the offender out of the 
poor's rate, and thus a prospect of perfect impunity to crime is 
held out to the poor. 

'' I have the honour to remain^ Sir, 

•• Your most obedient servant, 

" Gam. Docwra, 
** Vestry clerk of the pviak of 
Koyston, Herts." 
To N. W. Seniory Esq., 

Poor Law ComnUsmn. 
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Hertsl To th$ Churohunirdens and Overseers of the Poor of the 
to wit J Pariah ofRoyston, in the said County. 

Whereas Robert Reed> of the parish of Royston, in the 
said county, hath made oath before the Rev. Thos. Siason, 
the Rev. Henry Morrice, and the Rev. J. Lafont^ three of 
his Majesty's justices of the peace for the said county, that 
he the said Robert Reed is very poor and impotent, and not 
able to support himself and family of five children by his 
labour^ and that he the said Robert Reed did on Friday 
last appear at the Select Vestry, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing relief, but that the Select Vestry did not assemble on 
that day which had been appointed for their meeting. 

And whereas two of the overseers of the poor of the 
said parish have appeared before us^ to shew cause why 
relief should not be given to the said Robert Reed, and 
having not shewn any sufficient cause. 

And whereas it appears to us, that the wife of the said 
Robert Reed is now confined in the House of Correction 
at Cambridge, and that he is put to considerable expense 
in providing a person to look afler his said five children ; 
We do therefore order the churchwardens and overseers 
of the poor of the said parish, or such of them to whom 
these presents shall come, to pay unto the said Robert Reed, 
the sum of eleven shillings weekly and every week, for 
and towards the support and maintenance of himself and 
family, for one month from the day of the date hereof. 

Given under our hands and seal this twentieth day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-three. 

Thomas Sisson, 
John Lafont, 
Henry Morrice. 



GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



population. 



1801 . 570 
181 I . 593 



1821 . 718 
1831 . 812 



This parish consists of 2000 acres, of which 500 are waste, and 
1500 cuftivated. There are 75 able-bodied agricultural labourers* 
families, and as, according to the calculations of mv informant, 

Mr. , 45 are all that are necessary for a thorough cultivation 

of the soil, there is a surplus of 30 families. Mr. owns in 

fee 500 of the whole 1500 cultivable acres, and forms them 
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himself. He pays 10s. an acre poor-rate = 2502. per annum. 
In addition, though he only requires for his farm the regular 
labour of 16 men, yet he constantly employs 20 or 21. The 
wages of these supernumerary men amount in money to 150/. 
per annum, and he calculates the value of the return yielded by 
their superfluous labour at 50/. per annum. Consequently, we 
must consider that another sum of lOOZ. is added to his poor-rate, 
which makes it amount altogether to 350/. per annum. But 
taking his rates at only 10s. per acre, as he estimates the rent 
of his land under present circumstances to be still worth more 
than 1/. per annum per acre, and knows that the rent of the re- 
maining 1000 acres is as valuable as that of his own 500 ; he 
considers the fee-simple of the parish to be actually worth the 
sum of 45,000/. 

We asked him what he thought it would be worth, if the poor- 
rates were moderate : he rated it at 60,000/. We then inquired 
what he thought was likely to be its value in ten years. He 
threw up his hands in despair, and refused to make any estimate; 
and indeed seemed to think, if the progress of pauperism con- 
tinued, the whole beneficial interest would by that time be 
confiscated. 

We endeavoured to find what remedies he contemplated. The 
only one seemed to be a labour-rate : we remarked, that as the 
population was already excessive, and rapidly increasing, a labour- 
rate, by fixing that population to the soil, might increase or at 
least perpetuate the evil. He admitted the truth of this remark, 
but urged, that a labour-rate was the only mode of making the 
tithe-owner bear his fair share. 

We suggested that the only effectual cure was to make relief 
less agreeable than wages. To which he replied that, if that were 
attempted, the paupers would soon make it disagreeable to be a 
resident ; and mentioned a fire by which, some months before, the 
barns of the tithe lessee had been destroyed by an incendiary well 
known, but yet protected by the sympathy of his fellows. 

The following minutes of our subsequent conversation throw 
some light on the causes which produced and perpetuate the local 
congestion under which Great Shelford is suffering. 

How came this parish to be so over-peopled ? You say there 
is no surplus population in the neighbourhood, and that the 
whole number of acres in the county, divided by the whole num- 
ber of labourers' families, gives only three families to every 
hundred acres, according to Lord Hardwicke's returns ? — It 
arose about 40 years ago, when several little shopkeepers gave 
settlements to servants, and as the poor were well attended to by 
my father and the other occupants and owners in the parish, none 
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would ever quit it, and they have gone on increasing^ till they 
have become what they are now, idle, dissolute^ good for nothing, 
and the real masters of the parish. 

Can you do nothing to get rid of some of them ; cannot you 
get the overseers of neighbouring parishes to help you, or the far- 
mers who want hands ? — No, our men won't quit the parish, they 
will not go even five miles off to Cambridge, llie other day I 
said to a man who was receiving i2s. a week for his family^ an 
able-bodied young man, ^'They want a hand at the oil-mills^ and 
the wages are 12s. a week^ go and do a little work there." He 
answered, that he would not, unless the parish gave him 29. a 
weekp besides the wages he was to earn. 

Was that done ? — Yes. 

You bribed the man by 2^. to go and earn IZs, ? — Yes ; it was a 
bribe, but we saved 10s. a week. 

And are all your men of this character? — ^Yes^ more or less, the 
whole of them. They know they have a right on the parish^ and 
must be maintained ; they will hardly do any thing for themselves. 
Some time ago I offered a man who works for me^ and is a good 
man enough, with a large family, an acre rent free. I said, You 
have a large family coming on« and if an acre will be of any service 
to you for a garden, and to keep a pig or two^ you are welcome 
to it But he would not take it. 

Why, what did he say ? — He said, Thank'^ye, sir, I should like 
it ; but I should not like to give up my privilege on the parish. 
I said. Why, if you have an acre rent free, you must not expect the 
parish to allow you what it does now. 'then he said, he would 
rather not have it. 

Do you think he felt any gratitude to you ? — No : I dare say he 
thought it was as broad as it was long. 

So that an act, for which in France, or Switzerland, or Ger- 
many, a man would have gained the love and respect of all the 
neighbourhood, created mistrust instead of gratitude.— Gratitude ! 
I am not aware that they ever feel grateful for anything. When- 
ever they are ill* they send their basins here for soup, or any 
other little delicacy they may wlint ; and not to me only, but the 
other gentlemen and farmers are just as willing as I am ; and we 

Kto visit and assist them, but they never seem grateful, or be« 
ve better. They think every thing is their right. 
Is bastardy pretty much the same in your parish as in the rest 
of the county ? — Yes — ^very bad. There are two women who have 
four children each^ and each by three different fathers. The order 
on the father varies from Is, 6d, to 3s, 6d., according to his cir* 
cumstances. But the women extort money by threatening to swear 
the child first to one, then to another. 
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Have you mnch experience in land and agrrcultare in this 
county ? — A great deal. Besides my own 600 acres here, I farm 
900 more in the adjoining parish ; altogether I farm 1400 acres. 

What should you say a farmer is compelled to spend in wages 
of labour per annum, upon each acre, taking them one with ano- 
ther, woodland, pasture, arable? — My expenditure averages about 
11. bs. per acre, in wages, for the whole of my 1400 acres ; and all 
the farmers that I know throughout the county must lay out as 
much — some more. 

What is the general character of the agricultural labouring 
population about these parts ; is it in general as bad as that H 
your labourers ?• — Much the same everywhere. 

ELY 

Is divided into two parishes; of which Trinity contains 4325, 
while the total population is 6169. 

The amount of rates 39702., and of charities about 1200/. per 
annum. 

The bench of magistrates meets once a year at Michaelmas, and 
calls before them all the overseers, and says to this effect : " We 
have considered the price of things^ and shall recommend 1«. 6cl. 
for a child^ &c. We shall make orders according to this scale, 
and we think it may save trouble to you and ourselves to tell 
you so at once." Mr. Bishop and I examined eight or ten persons, 
being overseers and vestrymen. They descrit^ themselves as 
having no chance whatever against a pauper before a magistrate ; 
declared unanimously that they were disgusted with applying to 
magistrates in any case, however flagrant ; and as finding it, by 
experience, to be the best way to settle as well as they could 
with a pauper claimant, without permitting him to summon them. 

They pay the parish paupers every Wednesday, from six to nine 
o'clock in the evening, who are so turbulent and violent, that they 
are obliged to have a constable always present for their personfd 
protection. Relief is independent of character, and they make no 
inquiry as to whether the wants of the applicants are real or simu- 
lated ; guiding themselves, in giving or withholding relief, in every 
particular case, by their conjectures as to the probability of the 
magistrates ordering it or not. 

In short, the whole picture of Ely is nothing but a second edition 
of Royston, with this feature in aggravation, viz. that they have 
not been able to keep out the allowance system ; for it is an exten- 
sively agricultural parish ; the estimate of the annual value of the 
real property is 30,0002. ; and the farmers form a large portion of 
(he vestry. 
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The following was given us as a specimen of the way in which 
applications were made and disposed of. 

'* I want my money." 

•• How much have you earned ?*' — ^' Four shillings." 
. " How many children have you ?*' — " Six." 

" Well, here are six eighteen pences for you." 

We inquired what, if the man had said he earned nothing, instead 
of 4«. they should have given him. — Vis, instead of 9«. We in- 
quired if they could assign any reason why the man earned or 
acknowledged earning 4«. — None. 

Publishing the names of paupers is rather detrimental than 
otherwise. Those who are not receiving relief, read the names of 
those who are, and come immediately and apply for ^* their money;" 
and if they do not receive it^ abuse the overseers, and say they will 
have them up before their betters. 

There is quite work enough in the parish for all the population ; 
the labour of which, however, under the system above described, 
is insufficient, and recourse is had to ex-parishioners, whose wages 
are half as much again as those of the native population, owing to 
their superior conduct, accounted for by their having no dependence 
except on character and ability. 

A pauper named Sutton returned to the parish with his wife and 
child, having been away sometime, and applied for relief and clothes 
for himself and family. The overseers, suspecting that he possessed 
clothes, managed to get him and his wife out of the room, keeping 
his little girl in, and then asked the child where her Sunday frock 
was. She answered, that it was locked up in a box at Cambridge 
with other things. Here the mother came in to call the girl out, 
but the overseers would not let her go, whereupon the father Sut- 
ton came in with a bludgeon, and seized the child by the arm. 
The overseers held her, but the father pulling her so as to hurt 
her, they let her go, and he took her out and beat her violently 
He then returned, demanding relief, which they refused. He 
abused them dreadfully, threatening to rip up one, bum the town, 
&c.,and behaved withsuch violence that they were compelled to have 
him handcuffed and his legs tied, and he was wheeled in a barrow to 
the magistrate, where they charged him with assault. The ma- 
gistrate asked whether they could swear they were in bodily fear 
of Sutton, and they replying that they were not, he dismissed the 
charge, and ordered Sutton relief, 

A proprietor possessing nearly the whole of a parish at some dis- 
tance from Ely, nas, we were told, hired a farm in Ely, which he ma- 
nages by a bailiff; he sends his own parishioners to work on it To 
these persons his bailiff gives settlements in Ely, by hiring, and at 
the end of the year they are tamed off upon Trinity parish in Ely, 
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and their places supplied by a fresh immigration from the mother 
parish. The proprietor may have had very different motives from 
those attributed to him by our examinants, and this circumstance 
is not mentioned for the purpose of casting any reflection on him 
(we do not know his name, nor what account of the transaction he 
himself might give,) but in order to point out the temptations 
which ^' settlement by hiring and service" throws in the way of 
persons even of station and education. In the case of Great Shel- 
ford^ narrated above^ are not the landowners, who daily see their 
property slowly but surely passing away from them, under a 
strong temptation to save themselves from ruin, by hiring a couple 
of farms for seven years in two distinct parishes, and bribing their 
supernumerary families to take service there ? And this is clearly 
possible by the existing law. 



BINGHAM, NOTTS. 

After such spectacles as are afforded by Royston, Great Shelford, 
and Ely, and the painful reflections which they suggest, it is pleas- 
ing to turn the eye to Bingham, in Nottinghamshire. There the 
energy and good sense, the wise and enlarged benevolence of one 
man, has redeemed his parish from a state of demoralisation as 
great and inveterate as any that I have described above ; and his 
example, extending to Southwell, to Derby, to Uley in Gloucester- 
shire, besides the great benefits which it has conferred on all those 
places, serves to show that there is a remedy within our reach for 
pauperism — the great plague-spot upon the English social system. 
The annual value of the real property of Bingham, as assessed 
in 1815, was 74982. The increase of the population haa been as 
follows : — 



as 



1801 . 1082 




1821 


1574 


1811 . 1326 




1831 


1738 


ortion of the poor-rates 


expended 


on the poor 


1816 to 17 






£1231 


1817 to 18 






1206 


1818 to 19 






984» 


1819 to 20 






711 


1820 to 21 






510 


1821 to 22 






338 


1822 to 23 






228 


1823 to 24 






365 


1824 to 25 






431 



* New system began this year. 
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1825 to 26 • £Sb6 

1826 to 27 . 345 

1827 to 28 • 360 

1828 to 29 • 384 

1829 to 30 • 388 

1830 to 31 . 370 

1831 to 32 . 449 

The Rev. Mr. Lowe became the incumbent of this parish in the 
year 1814 ; he is a magistrate, and resides on his living. He 
found it in a terrible state. In the year 1817 there were more 
than 40 inmates in the workhouse, 78 receiving constant weekly 
pay out of it, and for the twelve weeks ending the 27th of June 
that year^ I counted the number of roundsmen in the parish books, 
and found it amount to 103. 

The state of morals was that which invariably accompanies this 
manner of administering the poor-laws. The labourers were tur- 
bulent, idle^ dissolute, profuse — scarcely a night passed without mis- 
chief, and in the two years preceding 1818, seven men of the 
parish were transported for felonies. The poor^ to use the words 
of my examinants, Mr. Lowe and Deane the overseer, were com- 
pletely masters. 

In 1818-19, Mr. Lowe undertook to remedy this state of 
things. Being satisfied that it proceeded entirely from the ope- 
ration of the poor-laws, and that there was no cause, independent 
of their influence, to prevent his parishioners from being happy, 
honest, and industrious ; and knowing that it was impossible to 
refuse relief according to the practice and custom of the country, 
he devised means for rendering relief itself so irksome and dis- 
agreeable, that none would consent to receive it who could pos- 
sibly do without it, while at the same time it should come in the 
shape of comfort and consolation to those whom every benevolent 
man would wish to succour — the old^ infirm, idiots, and cripples. 

For this purpose he placed in the workhouse a steady, cool- 
tempered man^ who was procured from a distance, and was not 
known in the parish, as master, refused all relief in kind or 
money, and sent every applicant and his family at once into the 
workhouse. The fare is meat three times a week, soup twice, 
pudding once, milk porridge five times. 

Surely no man who says that he cannot maintain himself, 
wife, and children by the sweat of his brow — who declares that 
he is starving, — who applies for charity, has a right to complain of 
being placed in a clean and comfortable house, of having a good 
bed to sleep on, and such fare every day as I have described 
above ; and had Mr. Lowe stopped here, matters would not have 
been much mended. But the applicant who entered the work- 
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house '^ on the plea that he was starving for want of work^* was 
taken at his word, and told that these luxuries and benefits 
could only be given by the parish against work, and in addition, 
that a certain regular routine was established^ to which all the 
inmates must conform. The man goes to one side of the house, 
the wife to the other, and the children into the school-room. 
Separation is steadily enforced. Their own clothes are taken off, 
and the uniform of the workhouse put on. No beer, tobacco, 
or snuff is allowed. Regular hours kept, or meals forfeited. 
Every one must appear in a state of personal cleanliness. No 
access to bed-rooms during the day. No communication with 
friends out of doors. Breaking stones in the yard by the grate, 
as large a quantity required every day as an able-bodied labourer 
is enabled to break. 

What is there in all this of which an applicant for a portion of 
the property of others, on the ground that he is starvina^ has 
any right to complain ? He has a better house over his bead ; 
better clothes on his back ; better and more palatable food to eat ; 
better medical advice than nine-tenths of the peasantry of Ger- 
many, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and he is not required to 
do harder work. But the monotony, the restraint, the want of 
stimulants, the regularity of hours, are irksome to the pretended 
pauper. He bethinks himself of liberty and work, and woiic he 
will find, if there is a job undone in the parish or neighbourhood 
within a day's walk. No man stood this discipline for three weeks. 
After a struggle which lasted a few months, the paupers of Bing- 
ham gave the matter up. The inmates of the workhouse dropped 
from forty-five to twelve, who were all either old, idiots, or in- 
firm, and to whom a workhouse is really a place of comfort. 
The number of persons relieved out of the workhouse dropped 
from seventy-eight to twenty-seven. The weekly pay from 6i. 
to \l, IBs. to pensioners, all of whom are old and blind, or crip- 

f)led. These are permitted to live with their relations, as such 
nstances of relieving out of the workhouse produce no mischief. 

Wages rose to twelve shillings a week, winter and summer, all 
the year through ; the labourer husbanded his resources, took a 
pride and pleasure in his cottage, and resumed his rank in the 
scale of moral being. 

The effect of this system is far more important in a moral 
point of view, than in a pecuniary or an economical one. The 
conduct and habits of the population of Bingham, accord- 
ing to the representations of Mr. Lowe and Deane, and by the 
consent of the neighbourhood, is now as different from what it 
was fifteen years ago as can be conceived ; no crimes^ no mis- 
deeds, DO disturbances. 
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The mme Bystem was afterwards^ in the year 1821, introduced 
with the same results at Southwell, twelve miles distant, by 
Captain NichoUs; and since Captain Nicbolls^s departure in 
1823^ lias been kept up by the bench of magistrates of that 
place. The Rev. Mr. Becher published an account of it in 
ids well-known pamphlet entitled ''The Antipauper System/* 
where^ however, the simplicity of Mr. Lowe's principle is mingled 
with some extraneous matter. That principle is merely to render 
" the gaining a livelihood by relief more irksome than gaining a 
livelihood by labour." Relief becomes in consequence an object 
of aversion, and labour of desire. A well-regulated workhouse 
was the engine employed by Mr. Lowe for carrying this principle 
into practice, and it is the fittest instrument for the purpose. But 
though '' the tendering relief on such terms as render it an object 
of aversion and not of desire to the applicants," is all that is ne- 
cessary for the abolition of pauperism, Mr. Lowe assisted this 
measure by another equally simple and equally efficacious : he 
rated all cottagee^ and steadily and peneveringly enforced the pay^ 
meats. The sums were trifling, but the poor took a pride in finding 
that they, as well as their richer neighbours, contributed to 
parish burdens ; their motives to save, and their jealousy of each 
Other, speedily led them to take an interest in the expenditure 
of those funds to which they contributed. Deane, the overseer, 
told me that since cottages had been rated, the poor contributors 
were excessively jealous of those who received relief in cases 
where it was not fairly required. They never object to relief 
being granted in cases which, in their opinion, require it ; but, 
wherever they think he has been imposed upon, some one or 
other generally comes and gives him notice. Only the week before 
I was at Bingnam, Deane, on applying for a rate to a cottager, a 
woman, received it accompanied with the following warning : '^ I 
say, I shan't pay any more rates if my money is thrown away. — 

I hear that idle fellow. Jack had bs. from the parish some 

weeks ago, because he said his child was ill : I shan't pay my 
money to such like.'* 

I have already exceeded the limits prescribed by Lord Mel- 
bourne, but I hope to be permitted to add a few notices respect- 
ing the Bastardy Laws. 



BASTARDY LAWS. 



The theory of a law— the text of a law is nothing. The prac- 
tice of the law is the real law. It is according to the practice 
that men shape their actions, and according to nothing else. 
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The practice of the English law respectiDg bastardy is shortly 
this : — 

Whenever a woman is pregnant of a bastard child which the 
overseer apprehends may become chargeable on the parish^ or 
whenever a woman applies for relief for her bastard after having 
given birth to it, the overseer has power to compel her to declare 
on oath the father, and then to compel him to pay the parish the 
amount of whatever order of maintenance the magistrate may 
make upon him. The sole object of this legislation is to 9(ne 
expense to the parish. The effect of it is, as might have been fore- 
seen, to promote bastardy ; to make want of chastity on the wo- 
man's part the shortest road to obtaining either a husband or a 
competent maintenance; and to encourage extortion and per- 
jury. It would be impossible for the heart of man or demon to 
devise a more effective instrument for extinguishing every noble 
feeling in the female heart — for blighting the sweetest domestic 
affections, and for degrading the males and females of that por- 
tion of the community connected with the receipt of parish relief, 
— than this truly diabolical institution. 

In the first place, I appeal to the experience of all overseers 
in rural districts whether the instances of marriages taking place 
among the labouring classes, without previous pregnancy, are not 
so very rare as to constitute no exception to the general assertion, 
that •• pregnancy precedes marriage." 

In the second place, I ask, whether marriages are not, in 
most instances, brought about by the threat which the woman 
holds out to the man of swearing the child to him if he does 
not marry her ; and whether the power afforded to the man of 
suggesting to the woman that she may place him in this predica- 
ment is not the infallible topic of seduction and persuasion which 
he employs in the rare instances which require persuasion ? 

In the third place, I appeal to every assistant-overseer who 
has been any time in office, whether he has not, in his own ex- 
perience, known of several instances of perjury and extortion on 
the part of women in his own parish, and heard of many more. 

I proceed to give miscellaneous instances. 

DOWNHAM MARKET, NORFOLK, 

Order on the father, 2«., but depends upon the circumstances. 
The overseer stated as follows : — 

^' A woman refused to declare the father of the child of which 
she was pregnant. They threatened her with imprisonment if she 
persevered in her contumacy, whereupon she declared she would 
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swear the child to one of them. This she proceeded to do. She 
appeared before the magistrate, and had the name of the overseer 
actually inserted in the order, but when the oath was tendered 
to her, relented. 



SWAFFHAM, NORFOLK. 

A woman in a neighbouring parish had five illegitimate chil- 
dren, for which she was allowed iOs. per week, and 6f . for herself. 
Finding herself pregnant for the sixth time, she employed a man 
to go round to various persons with whom she might or might 
not have had connexion, to acquaint each of them separately with 
the fact of her pregnancy, and of her intention of swearing the 
child to him unless he consented to send her a sum of money, 
when she would engage to swear it to some one else. Her demanus 
for this hush-money ranged as high as lOi. in some instances. 
The first man to whom her ambassador applied, gave him 102. 
The ambassador returned, and represented to his employer that 
the man had laughed at her threat, but had sent her half-a- 
crown, out of which he thought she ought to give him 1«. 6c2. for 
his trouble. To this she consented ; so he benefited 9U 19«., and 
she Is. by this first negotiation. She carried on this course with 
several persons with various success, and at last swore the child 
to a man who resisted, and on his appeal succeeded in getting 
the order on him quashed. The case was tried at Swafifhami 
where the above circumstances came to light in court. 

This woman was never punished. She gave birth to her child, 
was allowed 2». for it by tne parish, and is now in the receipt of 
18*. per week, the produce of successful bastardy adventures. 

My informant in this and the following instance was Mr. 
Sewell> clerk to the magistrates at Swafiham. 

A woman of Swaffham was reproached by the magistrate, 
Mr. Young, with the burdens she had brought upon the parish, 
upon the occasion of her appearing before him to present the 
parish with her seventh bastard. She replied^ '* I am not going 
to be disappointed in my company with men to save the parish." 
This woman now receives 14?. a week for her seven bastards, 
being 28. a head for each. Mr. Sewell informed me that had she 
been a widow with seven legitimate children, she would not have 
received so much by 4«. or 59. a week according to their scale of 
allowance to widows. A bastard child is thus about 25 per 
cent, more valuable to a parent than a legitimate one. The pre- 
mium upon want of chastity, perjury, and extortion, is here very 
obvious; and Mr. Sewell informed me that it is considered a 
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good speculation to marry a woman who can bring a fortune of 
one or two baatards to her husband. Mr. Sewell had never known 
in the coiuse of his experience but two women punished for having 
illegitimate children. The profligacy in this neighbourhood is 
very great. 

WISBEACH. 

I witnessed the following case at the petty-session. A girl about 
eighteen, with a bastard child, was brought before the bench under 
the following circumstances. The real father was stated to be a 
married man> the driver of a coach^ who had promised to allow the 
girl 4«. a week if she would swear the child to another man and not 
to him. This she had done^ when the coachman had immediately 
abandoned her^ and the putative father, a pedlar, could not be 
found. Consequently she waa now a burden on the parish, which 
allowed her 29. a week, and as she could not maintain herself on this, 
she would not quit the workhouse, whereupon the overseer brought 
her up before the bench to have her committed to prison, liie 
girl did not deny, nor admit any part of the above story « nor did 
the magistrates inquire into it They told her that if she did not 
quit the workhouse within a fortnight, and the overseer brought 
her up again> they would commit her for three months. The girl 
said she bad no where to go to, having no father or mother, — that 
the could not leave her child under a year, so as to get her liveli- 
hood, and had besides no shoes and stockings, having borrowed 
those she had on to come to the bench. The overseer promised 
her two pair of stockings and a pair of shoes if she would quit the 
house in a fortnight ; and this bribe, reinforced by the threat of 
the magistrates, induced her to promise that she would go. 



ROYSTON. 

Informant Mr. Dockwra ; order, 28., — varies according to ihe 
circumstances of the father. 

Many girls have got as much as 202. or 302. from different young 
men not to swear children to them ; has heard young men jeering 
one another in this way, — '* Ah, you had to come down with a 
5/. note, or otherwise she would have sworn it to you." Some 
girls pretend to be pregnant when they are not so, to extort 
money. 

A girl, to extort money, swore a child to the clergyman's son, 
of which he proved himself not to be the father. 

One woman named Smith, has three children by three different 
fathers. She haa never been punished^ and the parish allows |ier 
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€«• per week. Women are very rarely punished ; has only known 
one or two instances in his memory of the parish. Bastardy very 
common. 

HOLBEACH, UNCOLNSHIRE. 

Informants, the overseer and master of the workhouse. 

Many illegitimate children ; ten or twelve every year ; bastards 
increasing ; order from Is. to 2s. 6d. and above, — depends an the 
circumstances of the father. 

An unmarried girl, upon leaving the workhouse after her fourth 
confinement, said to the master, ^ YfeW, if I have the good luck 
to have another child, I shall draw a good sum from the parish, 
and with what I can earn myself, shall be better off than any 
married woman in the parish ; " and the master added^ that she 
had met with the good luck she hoped for, as she told h'xva, a short 
time before I was at Holbeach^ that she was five months gone 
with child. 

I asked him what she had for each child? — He answered 2s. ; 
and that women in that neighbourhood could easily earn 5«. a week 
all the year through. Thus she will have 15s. a week. 

BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 6325^ the centre of the stocking manufactory. 

Informant, William Caddick, has been permanent overseer for 
twenty years. 

** Order on father, 29., depends on circumstances of father. If 
overseer says the father is ricn, and applies for a larger order, magis- 
trates never refuse ; always gives the mothers all that the parish 
receives from the fathers ; thinks this makes women fix on rich 
fathers ; knows many instances of peijury, — sometimes can prove 
them. A case occurred yesterday. A girl^ who had had two 
bastard children, was pregnant of a third, and swore it to a young 
man in easy circumstances. He ap()ealed to the quarter-sessions, 
which yesterday decided in his favour. The child was thrown on 
the parish ; the man proving by several witnesses, that the girl 
had said among her friends, that she had fixed upon him because 
he was rich, and the real father too poor to allow her anything ; 
and likewise that, after having sworn the child to him, she was 
unacquainted with him by sights and mistook his brother for him 
in the presence of several persons. This girl had not been pu- 
nished for her two previous bastards. It is proverbial among girls 
and women> that they would rather their children were all bastards^ 
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— has often heard girls and women say that There mast be some- 
thing wrong in the magistrates ordering a woman 29. for a bastard, 
when if a poor family applies for relief, they direct the overseer 
to make up the earnings on the scale of Is, 3d, for each child ; so 
that the poor man's children are worse off, we consider, than the 
bastards. A girl with three bastards will live better than a mao 
working coarse stockings ; she will get 6s, for her bastards, and earn 
2s. or 3s. besides — he will only be able to earn, after clearing his 
expenses (viz. rent of frame, needles, seaming, &c.), &s. per week. 
A widow with a legitimate child is never allowed more than I9. 6d., 
sometimes less, and sometimes nothing, — depends upon her earn- 
ings; but a woman with bastards is sure of 2s. a week for each ; — 
es, even if she were earning 20^. a week. During twenty years 
e has been in office, magistrates would never punish a woman for 
having a bastard, though he has frequently applied for it Bastardy 
is very much increasing in Basford : believes that one-third of aU 
the number applying to the parish, old and young, are bastards." 



I 



ST. MARY'S PARISH, NOTTINGHAM. 

Population, 39,500. 

Mr. Barnet, assistant overseer, informant. 

Annual average of bastard births, 70*4 ; and annual removals 
of pregnant women, 100. 

As the bastardy account is very heavy in this parish, amount- 
ing, upon an average, to 730/. per annum, on which the parish 
loses about 250/., and sometimes more than 300/., Mr. Bamet 
about four years ago introduced a new method of proceeding. The 
usual one is for the woman to swear the child before birth, which 
course the ^\oroen always prefer themselves. He determined 
never to permit a child to be sworn till after birth, for the purpose 
of saving the 3/. or 4/. expense, incurred in getting at and securing 
the father before birth, as he found this outlay fall mainly upon the 
parish. Since he has acted on this plan, he has been surprised at 
finding women continually naming and swearing their children to 
different fathers from those whom they named and wished to swear 
against before birth ; and in these cases is convinced that they 
really name the true fathers after birth, and were ready to swear 
falsely before birth. The continual recurrence of this fact makes 
a strong impression upon him, and he accounts for it as follows : — 
Various motives influence them before birth ; they wish to swear 
the child to a rich father, or to extort money ; they wish to spare 
the real father if they like him, and fix on another; they take a 
spite against some one, and rush to the overseer, and make him 
an instrument of vengeance in their hands ; but after births — when 
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they are ill, — can extort nothing — have no hope of vengeance 
— and are serious from the dangers they have just passed^ their 
minds are more open to the action of good principles^ and they 
lose, besides^ all hope of the overseer aiding them in marrying, if 
they fix upon an ex-parishioner, as the child, by being born, is 
already settled. He considers that this change has greatly dimi- 
nished perjury ; though, if generally introduced, it would still 
leave overseers open to the temptation of encouraging perjury, as 
they always wish women to fix on rich fathers^ as the parish is 
thereby better secured. 

The order on the father varies according to his circumstances, 
and the parish always gives the mother all they get. This, Mr. 
Barnet is aware, operates as a direct premium on perjury. He 
has seen many instances where he has felt no conviction that the 
woman selected the right man, and knows of many instances 
of perjury. A young man courted a girl, aged seventeen, with 
intent to marry her ; but they quarrelled. He was a journeyman, 
honesty industrious, and likely to do well. She came to the over- 
seer, and wanted to swear a child to this young man. The overseer 
sent for him : he declared he had never had illicit connexion with 
her — had never suspected she was capable of incontinency^ be- 
lieving her above it, and would not credit that she was unchaste. 
However, she turned out to be with child, and after much cross- 
examination, admitted that she had never had connexion with this 
young man ; and said that she had fixed upon him as the father, 
because she knew he was honest and industrious, and thought 
they would force him to marry her. Hitherto, if the father failed 
to pay, the parish allowed the mothers 2s. for each bastard. They 
allowed widows but la. 6c/. for legitimate children, and have just 
lowered the allowance of the bastard's mother to the same sum ; 
but still, whenever the father does pay, the harlot is better off 
than the honest woman. 

Nine out of ten of the orders of removal which the parish 
receives are cases of bastardy. Mr. Barnet knows whole families 
in the town which are bastards, from generation to generation. 
He has observed that magistrates generally favour the mothers of 
bastards in their complaints against overseers. 

BINGHAM. 

Bastardy flourished in this parish in the usual way up to the 
year 1818. The practice was the same here as elsewhere, and 
the effects of course the same. 

In 1818, Mr. Lowe introduced a change marked by the wis- 
dom which characterises his other proceedings. 
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For the seven years ending 1818, the Mrerage Miniial namher 
of bastard births in Bingham was six ; and the average aimoal 
number of marriages was thirteen and two-thirds. For the aeven 
years ending 1824, the average annual number of bastard biiths 
was under two, and that of marriages ten. 

Dean^ the overseer's, account is as follows :— -Twelve years ago 
we introduced this custom : when a woman came, saying she was 
with child^ she was taken before the magistrate in the usual way; 
the sessions made the order on the fother in the usual way. Then 
we told her she must get the money from the fiUher herself, as we 
should never trouble him ; and that if she became diargeable to 
us, we should send her to the house of correction, cmd aU women 
ure invariably so sent* Before this we used to have five or six 
bastards bom every year ; now we have onder two. These are 
still sworn and affiliated in the usual way ; there is no cbange 
in that respect ; but if the mother applies for relief, we enforce 
the law^ and send her to prison. So the mothers now never 
think of applying to the parish, but arrange with the &therB 
as well as they can, and maintain the children as well as they 
can. There are no bastards on the parish books now bat one; 
and this is a particular case, where £he mother was ill-treated 
by the father. For nearly the first three years after the first 
example was made, there was not one bastard birth in the parish 
(except in the case of a woman who was an idiot) ; neither has 
there been any instance whatever, for the last twelve years, of any 
woman ever having a second bastard child. Before this change 
there were many, — one woman had five ; but at that time thu 
parish paid, as others do now, 2s. for every bastard, whether the 
money was obtained from the father or not. 

This method of dealing with bastardy sweeps away the motive 
to perjury — ^the power of extorting money— <£n)rives the woman 
of the hope of getting a husband, or large weekly allowances by 
incontinency, and the man of the most powerful topic for effecting 
seduction; and turns the moral sense of the poor into the right 
channel. 

AU laws regarding bastardy, which contemplate the slightest 
punishment on the man, have the inherent defect of encouraging 
what they aim at repressing. Such laws must give the woman 
power, either directly or indirectly, over the man ; he will use 
that fact as a motive to induce her to yield ; and she will yield 
because she knows she shall be able to efiect his punishment if 
he deceives her. 

The man may in all cases be as guilty as the woman ; and it 
may seem hard or unjust to punish Aer, the weaker and more 
helpless of the two^ and to suffer him to go unpunished ; but the 
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object of penal law is to repress crime, and not to punish it. 
Punishment is a means to an end ; the end is the prevention of 
crime ; and a punishment which operates to encourage instead of 
to prevent crime (as is the case in bastardy when the father is 

Eunished), frustrates the very object which alone can justify one 
uman being in inflicting pain on another. 
It may safely be affirmed, that the virtue of female chastity 
does not exist among the lower orders of England^ except to a 
certain extent among domestic female servants, who know that 
they hold their situations by that tenure, and are more prudent in 
consequence. Among the residue, all evidence goes to prove that 
it is a nonentity. A daughter grows up ; she learns what her 
mother was ; she sees what her sisters and neighbours are ; finds 
that nobody thinks the worse of them^ and that nothing is expected 
of herself, and that there is a short road to marriage or a mainte- 
nance. The English law has abolished female chastity, self-respect, 
proper pride, and all the charities of domestic life, derived from 
and connected with its existence. It has destroyed, likewise, the 
beneficial influence which this virtue in women reflects on the 
character of men. If it is considered desirable to restore it, the 
way is easy, and sure, and short. It is only necessary to enact 
that it shall be unlawful for parishes to give relief to a mother for 
a bastard, without sending her to prison for three or six months, 
and to deprive parishes of all claim on the father. By acting on 
a somewhat similar principle, Mr. Whately, of Cookham, Berks^ 
has reduced the annual bastardy births of his parish from fifteen 
to one. 

CUMBERLAND. 
CITY OF CARUSLE. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your letter of the 5th December, I 
forward extracts from my report on Carlisle. These will show 
the good effects that result from the administration being con- 
fided to an elected select body, with paid officers to act under it. 
They likewise point out a desirable change in the laws respecting 
the collection of the rates ; and thev give instances of abuses in 

(granting an allowance to the mothers of illegitimate children : 
astly, they describe a mode of farming the poor which seems 
peculiar to a part of the county of Cumberland. 

I have the honour to be. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your very obedient Servant, 

J, W, FaiNGU, 
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In submitting the following Report on the management of the 
poor in the city of Carlisle, I shall at the same time bring forward 
observations made in parishes in the adjoining districts, where 
they appear to come in illustration of any material point. 

The city of Carlisle is divided into two parishes, each of them 
includes also a considerable agricultural district. The total popu- 
lation by the last census is 20,006. These parishes are divided 
into sixteen townships ; but they have in several cases united for 
the management of their poor, as will be seen by the following 
table, showing the population of the districts, and the rate per £. 
when reduced to what is stated to be the rack-rent. 

Parish of St. Mary's.— District within the 

liberties, fist Townships 
Caldewgate, Township 
Rickergate ditto 
Parish of St. Cuthbert. — District within, 

or English Street Township 
District without, 8 Townships 

In Caldewgate a workhouse has lately been built, which tends 
temporarily to raise the rates. 

The management of the poor in these districts is nearly the 
same ; the difference in rates must arise chiefly from the nature 
of the population in each. 

St. Mary's Within is so far remarkable, that in three years from 
the period of the estabUshment of a select vestry, which took place 
in 1820, the rates were reduced from 6«. 6d. to 2*. 2d. in the pound. 
This was partly accomplished by establishing a system of accounts, 
which are examined and closed at each meeting of the vestry ; by 
discontinuing relief to workmen, and making a careful investiga- 
tion previous to granting it to others ; and appointing an efficient 
person to the situation of assistant overseer and master of the 
workhouse, which is in good order, both as regards the house and 
the accounts. I'he person filling these two offices had previously 
been a pay-serjeant in the army. 

The work going on in the house was teazing hair ; 2 lbs. to 
4 lbs. to be done as a task daily by each pauper ; the value of the 
work one penny per lb. 

I may adduce Whitehaven as a similar instance of the good 
effects of the management being placed in the hands of an 
efficient committee, elected by the rate payers, with paid officers 
to act under it. The rates there, in 1822, when the Select 
Vestry was established, amounted to 4420/., and are now brought 
down to 20002. 

The establishment of Select Vestries in rural and small town- 
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ships is merely nominal, inasmuch as there does not exist either 
means or often disposition to make them efficient. 

To recur, however, to St Mary's, Carlisle. The payment of 
the rent of houses for paupers was at (he same time aiscontinued 
in this district, and is almost so in the others. In St Cuthbert's 
Within, 20/. is still paid on this account The rent of these 
houses is from 2/. to 3/. 10^. each. 

When rents were generally paid, it was found that the better 
orders of the working classes had difficulty in getting houses, the 
landlords giving the preference to those tenants who were receiv- 
ing parochial relief. 

The mode of collecting the rates, adopted in St Mary's Within, 
appears to be worthy of remark. 

The overseers, afler calling twice on those rated, and demand- 
ing payment, give to the vestry, together with the money received, 
a list of the defaulters. 

The assistant-overseer then obtains from the magistrates one 
summons for the whole ; and all who cannot show sufficient cause 
for being excused, are then made to pay. 

By this means, arrears are never allowed, nor the collection of 
a new rate authorized until the previous one is settled. 

It is in the power, however, of an overseer to prevent the 
working of this system ; for the vestry have no authority to com- 

Eel him to account for his collection by a given time, nor to make 
im furnish a list of defaulters. 

The advantages of a law, giving the vestry such authority 
over the overseer, was strongly urged, and the necessity for such 
a power was exemplified in the proceedings of a select vestry, 
which I attended, in an adjoining parish, Ilaytown. The over- 
seer there paid in 9/. '^ on account," but refused to furnish a list 
of those who had not paid, repeating, '* they are good men, and 
will pay." In the large parish of Aldstone, another case bearing 
on thitf point was mentioned to me ; in the preceding year two 
assistant- overseers, at salaries of 40/. each, had been appointed, 
chiefly for the collection of the rates, which had been done from 
absolute necessity, as, previously, the yearly overseers would only 
collect and pay the money when they chose. The parish also 
had no security, and one overseer went off last year to America 
with above 100/. 

There are three poor-houses in Carlisle ; they appear all to be 
well managed. The expense per head, for maintenance only, is 
Is. Id. or 18. 8d. weekly. 

The diet — milk porridge for breakfast and supper ; meat and 
broth, with barley-bread, for dinner. The very old have white 
bread and tea. The diet appears to be ample. The same cost for 

2 D 
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maintenance I found to be very general in the poor-houses of 
the neighbouring rural parishes. 

At Arthuret, and Aldstone, the only places where they were fed 
by contract, the sum was Is. 6d. per nead weekly, and children 
under one year not charged for. At Penrith the expense is 2$. ; 
and at Milinthorpe, where there is a imited poor-house for sixteen 
townships, 2s. 5a. 

The latter sum being so much above the average of those in the 
neighbourhood was, I understood, owin^ to the interference of a 
gentleman of large property near it, who insisted on the pauper 
having many additional comforts. 

The general observation made by the farmers and smaU pro- 
prietors was, however, that even in those houses, where the ave- 
rage price was only Is, 6d. per head, the inmates were Uving 
not only better than many labourers, but even than small formers, 
who were paying rates. 

In Kendal they had six couple in the house, each with two to 
four children ; one couple had been there five years, during which 
period two children had been bom. 

In this house the cost of maintenance is 2s. lOJcf., per head, or, 
after deducting the earnings, 1^. life/. These earnings arise from 
the weaving of coarse articles by hand-looms, a trade which is still 
taught the children, although worse than useless to ihem in after 
life ; inasmuch as it unfits them for husbandry labour, and hand- 
loom weaving is almost driven out of the market by machinery. 
The younger children, too, continue to be employed in making 
cards for the teasing of wool, a work hurtful to the eyes, and long 
since superseded by machinery, by which it is done both better 
and cheaper. 

In Hay town poor-house was a couple, the man lame and the 
woman nearly bUnd, who had married in that state as paupers, 
and now had four children. They had been during the whole 
period on parish relief, and had been taken into the nouse* about 
twelve months, where they had a room to themselves. 

The children in the poor-houses of Carlisle are all taught read- 
ing and writing, and a few also arithmetic. 

The boys are apprenticed out at thirteen or fourteen, and 2/. 
to 5Z. given as a premium. 

The girls ^et into service about the same age : there is a diffi- 
culty in findmg places for the children, particularly the girls. In 
St. Cuthbcrt's, five girls above thirteen were in the house. Both 
boys and girls turn out fairly. 

Amongst the children there were nearly as many who had been 
deserted by their parents, as bastards and orphans. Of the 
thirty-six children in the poor-house of St. Mary's, thirteen were 
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bastards ; and twelve deserted by their parents. The children in 
the house are better dad^ fed, and taught than those of the same 
class out of it, and therefore encoura^ment arises to desert them. 
The number on out-relief in Carlisle is very considerable, as 
may be observed by the published lists, from which the following 
is taken, namely. 

In St. Mary's within the Liberties, those on regular pen- 
sions, amounting to . . . . .48 
In St. Mary's without the Liberties . . 74 
St. Cuthbert's within ;ditto . . .53 
The assistant overseer of St. Cuthbert's Without having 
died a few days previous, and the lists not being printed, 1 
oould not ascertain the exact number, but comparing the 
amount of poor-rates, it may be taken at the same • 53 
And in the small townships ... 30 

Total . . 258 
The number receiving casual relief Was stated td be 
throughout the year about the same . • . 258 

But during the four winter months, there are double 
that number. Spread the relief given to these extra 258 
during four months, over the whole year, and it is equal 
to an addition of paupers amounting to . . 86 

By adding the number of paupers in the workhouses 183 

And the mothers of illegitimate children • . .80 

The total will be .... 885 
which, compared with the amount of poor's-rate, 4986/., rives 
about 2^. per week for each pauper, the officers* salaries, and the 
house expenses beine included. 

The population being 20,000, the proportion is nearly one paur 
per in twenty-three ; but it must be remarked that these returns 
do not contain all the persons actually in receipt of parish assistance^ 
who are resident in Carlisle, a great proportion of the weavers 
being non-parishioners, and having an allowance from their own 
parishes ; but since it is not genenaly paid through the overseers 
of this city, the number cannot be easily ascertained. 

In referring to the printed lists, it will be observed, that out of 
sixty illeritimate children, the allowance from the father is only 
recovered for twelve ; five of the women on this list have also each 
two children. Punishment for bastardy appears to be very rarely 
inflicted, indeed only when the overseer makes such an applica- 
tion. Bastardy, and the litigation it causes, is referrecl to in 
this neighbourhood, in assigning reasons for the increase of the 
poor-rates. It seems not unusual for the daughters of the small 

2d2 
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fanners, or statesmen, as they are here called, (men farming their 
own property,) to have bastard children, and to come to the parish 
for an allowance. 

It cannot be expected that the overseer will apply for the punish- 
ment of people in this station of life. 

The following extract is from a letter written by the overseer of 
the parish of ■ 

<< We at this time, in our parish, are supporting two bastard 
children whose mothers have landed property of their own, and 
would not marry the ftithers of their children. 

*' The daughters of some farmers, and even land-owners, have 
bastard children. These farmers and land-owners keep their 
daughters and children with them, and r^grularly keep back 
their poor-rate to meet the parish allowance for their daughters' 
bastards. We have no doubt the same grievance exists in many 
other parishes." 

I could adduce man]^ townships where one or more cases of 
farmers' daughters receiving such an allowance had occurred, 
but shall prefer giving an extract from the letter of a clei>^man 
of a parish more than twenty miles from that to which the above 
refers :— 

*' A very different description of women have, of late years, be- 
come the mothers of bastard children ; formerly it was confined to 
the daughters of cottagers, and girls employed in farm husbandry : 
but of late very respectable farmers' daughters have been in that 
situation, and applied to have their offspring taken care of by the 
parish. As one plan to remedy the evil, the magistrates should 
impose a larger sum on the mother ; although this would not put 
an end to bastardy, the parish would not be so much burthened by 
this numerous description of mothers, as they would, in many in- 
stances, be kept at the expense of her parents, who, from their 
mode of management, are often too frequently to blame." 

In another parish, the clergyman said, that in one year, to seven 
legitimate children he had baptized nine bastards ; they were 
almost all of them, however, the children of women at service 
out of the parish, removed there to lie in. One from Suffolk, at 
a great expense. 

It was an observation frequently made, that the custom of 
hiring farm servants to live in the house leads frequently to these 
connexions ; and that the certainty of an allowance of money to 
the mother, either from the father or from the parish, encourages 
it ; whilst in the south, the contrary system leads to improvident 
early marriages. 

A mode of farming the poor is common in the townships to the 
north and east of Carlisle, whichi since it is, I believe, peculiar to 
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this part of the country, I shall here notice, namely, to contract 
with a person for a fixed sum^ who undertakes to satisfy all claims 
of the paupers belonging to the township. 

The township of Belbank, of which the population is 465, is 
farmed in this manner for the sum of 42/.; and Trough, population 
169^ for 32/. yearly. There is no poor-house belonging to these 
townships. 

Brampton, of which the population is 3330, is farmed for the 
sum of 656/. It has a poor-house, in which were 30 inmates, who 
appeared to be taken care of as well as in the generality of poor- 
houses ; indeed they were rather cleaner, and looked better^ than 
was usually found in the small poor-houses. 

The contract is offered by public advertisement, and the lowest 
tender is accepted, if the person making it be approved of at the ge- 
neral meeting of the rate payers called together for that object. 
The person tsdiing the contract has the use of the poor-house and 
ground attached, where there is such an establishment ; if not^ he 
takes the paupers whom he cannot satisfy with a small payment^ 
into his own house. They are generally small farmers' men^ who> 
in many cases^ sit down to their meals with the paupers. 

This custom will cease to appear extraordinary^ when it is stated 
to be usual for the farmer and his labourers to dine at the same 
table : and to give further proof of the different state of this part 
of the kingdom as compared with the south, I found the perpe- 
tual curate of a parish lodging and boarding in the house of one 
of these contractors. 

The prevalence of this system of farming will be sufficient to 
indicate that magisterial authority, in ordering relief, is very 
seldom exercised. As far as I could ascertain, the paupers, gene- 
rally, both on out-relief and in the poor-houses, in the townships 
thus farmed, were as well taken care of as in those conducted on 
the common system. 

Tlie rates where it has been adopted are kept down as compared 
to the adjoining townships. 

The other advantages stated to result^ are the saving vestry 
meetings and trouble to overseers ; the rendering almost all ac- 
counts unnecessary; the making the paupers sensible that their 
claims will be rigidly inquired into, and resisted, unless strong and 

just. 

As far as able-bodied and bastardy cases are concerned, there 
appears no objection to this system of farming. But it must be 
much feared that the old and infirm, who are unable to urge their 
claims, will often in consequence suffer. 
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HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

My Lords and GbntlembNi 

In compliaiice with your letter of the 5th of December, 
I have selected Uie Report of the parish of Dirleton, as it ilius- 
trates the opposite eflfects of the assessing and non-assessing 
system* I have the honour to be« 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

Your obedient Servant, 
Temple. E. Caalston Tufnkli*. 

DIRLETON, 

Agpricultural parish, Population 1884. 

This is one of the most interesting parishes I have visited, as it 
presents one of the very few instances that Scotland afibrds of 
the abolition of assessments. I have, consequently, thought it 
Expedient to give a short history of its condition previous to that 
event. 
Before the year 1804, the poor of Dirleton were entirelv snp- 

Sorted by the Church collections, and the interest of asmaU sum 
lat had been left to their use. In fact, the money arising from 
these sources was occasionally beyond the demand for it, inso- 
much that the session found themselves at times in the possession 
of a residue, which they distributed among the poor of neigh- 
bouring parishes, a thing now^ I believe, unheard of in any part of 
Scotland. 

The two unfavourable seasons that preceded 1804, caused a 
much greater application to be made to the poor's funds than 
before ; and in this year the heritors and kirk session^ unable to 
meet the demand by the ordinary sources of income, instead of 
enlarging their donations, introduced an assessment, which at 
first onl}^ amounted to 201, The rate at which they increased, 
and their whole progress from beginning to end, will be seen in 
the annexed table. 

£. £. 8. 

1804 20 1814 94 10 

1806 30 1816 105 

1807 60 1818 105 

1809 40 1820 105 

1812 105 1822 73 10 

It will be perceived that in the last year of their existence, they 
amounted to 73/, 10s, a considerable decrease on former years, 
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i^hich^ however^ was not owing to any diminution of the poor, 
but solely to a decrease in the price of provisions, which took 
place in Uiat year. The truth of this will be shown by reference 
to '^ Cleland^s Statistics/' which give the corn prices m Scotland 
for a series of year8« 

It is to be observed, that the year after the assessments were 
begun, the difficulties that had caused their introduction ceased, 
but an increased demand for relief had been created by this pro- 
cedure, and could not be kept down, — consequently, the rates 
went on increasing, till they bad reached five times their original 
amount. 

In the mean time the condition of the poor, so far from being 
improved from the sums spent on them, was rapidly deteriorating. 
'^ We are prepared to state, on the authority of the father 
of the session, who has administered under both systems, that 
to his knowledge and belief, there has been decidedly more 
discomfort and discontent among the objects of parochial aid 
since the introduction of assessments than formerly existed. In 
point of fact, it was notorious that a work of mischief was 
going forward. We felt convinced that the wants of the poor 
increased in the direct ratio to the augmentation of the means 
of supplying them. We saw an exasperated state of feeling burst- 
ing forth from high-raised and disappointed expectations, where 
formerly there would have been nothing but sentiments of gra- 
titude *y In this state of things every moral means were taken 
to allay the evil, a parochial library of religious books for gra- 
tuitous circulation was set on foot, a friendly society was esta- 
blished, as also a savings' bank, and both were attended with the 
greatest success. 

All these measures, however, though doubtless they had their 
utility, failed of the desired end, and it was determined to take 
some more effectual course. A meeting of the heritors and 
tenants was called, and after some deliberation, they decided on 
the bold step of at once abolishing assessments. At the same 
time they agreed to increase considerably their church donations, 
without which the change could not have been so rapidly made ; 
this, with an intimation from the pulpit of the new arrangements, 
caused an instantaneous augmentation in the collections, which 
have ever since supplied the place of assessments. 

* This is an extract from a book published by the Rev. Mr. Stark, the 
minister at Dirleton, entitled, " Considerations addressed to the Heritors and 
Kirk-Sessions of Scotland,'* from which part of this account is taken. To 
his untiring perseverance and excellent management, Dirleton is chiefly 
indebted for the improvement that has taken place in the condition of its 
poor. 
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The change excited considerable clamour among the poor, 
who thoi^t themselves robbed of their rights ; and the minister, 
the RevTlilr. Stark, who was the principal adviser of the mea- 
sure, had to bear much odium on that account ; it was. however, 
in, and the result is given in the adjoining table. 



CompantiTe SUtement oftliA Receipt and Dubanemeiits to the Poor in tbePkiish 
of Dbteton for the ywi 1821 and 1831 respeetifely.' 



1821. 
1821. 
Jan. 1. Balance 
Anettment recttved • 
CoUections ditto • 
Int of mortified money 
Mort. cloth money 



Dr. £. t. d. 



1 6 
97 18 6 
21 8 4 
44 13 

2 U 8 



1821. 



Cr. 



£. t. d. 



5 
10 



Total of Poor Funds 



1831. 
1831. 
Jan. 1. Balance 

Collections • 
Mort duth money 
Paupers* effi^rts sold 
Int. of money 



167 12 



} 



Paid to the pooron the roll 124 
Paid leg^Mdes, per deed • 2 
Casual poor and hoose^vnts 11 16 
Paidfdrcoels . • 
P^d for edoeeting poor 

scholais 
P^d for book to ditto • 
Pdd Clerk*s salary . 
P^d BeadkTs ditto, and foea 
Ihud Presbyteiy and Sy- 1 

nod's duee • • I 
1821. 
Dec 31, Balanee in hand • 



4 

7 

1 
5 
3 






1 



14 

1 



6 \0 

3 








6 15 10 



£167 12 



yt, £, 


t. 


d. 


35 


9 


11 


. 106 


19 


H 


4 





8 


. 2 


9 


10 


. 44 









Total of Foor*s Fund £193 2^ 



1831. Gr. £. s. d. 

Paid to the Poor on the Boll, 

including three Lunatics l\4 16 
Paid Legacies . . 2 10 
Casual Poor and house lents 20 3 04 
For coals ... 13 5 8 
For educating poor scholars 6 16 
For books for ditto • .10 
Clerk's salary . • 5 
Beadle's ditto . . .304 
Presbytery and Synod's dues 13 
Incidental . . . 11 

1831. 
Dec 31. Balance in hand 



25 8 n 
£193 2| 



Comparison between the years 1821 and 1831. 



Tears. 
1821. 
1831. 


Population. 
1315 
1384 


No. of Paupers 
36 
26 


Lunatics. 

1 
3 


Collections. 
£. «. d, 
21 8 4 

106 19 9i 


Assessments. 
£. 
100 

none. 



The chief point to observe in this table is the diminution of 
paupers from thirty-six in 1821, to twenty-six in 1831, though the 
population has simultaneously increased. Still, however, this result 
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of the non-assessing system is less favourable than it would other- 
wise appear^ as 1831 happened to be a year of peculiar hardship to 
the parish^ owing to a great deal of sickness among the poor. At 
the present moment the expenditure is considerably reduced, and 
the accounts of this year will exhibit the advantages of the pre- 
sent system of management in a greatly more favourable light. 
The increase of the church collections from 21/. to 106/. is also 
very remarkable. 



» 


Population. 


Number of 
Poor. 


Ainoont of 
ABaeasmeiits. 


Chnreh 
GoUectionflL 


Na of Persons 
to one Panper. 


Dirleton . . . 
Haddington. 
Tranent . . • . 


1334 
5883 
3620 


26 

153 

90 


none. 
850 
400 


£. 9. 

106 19 
44 
13 


38 M 
40 if. 



The annexed table is ^ven in order to contrast the condition 
of Dirleton with that of tne two neighbouring parishes of Had- 
dington and Tranent. The effect, however, of the non-assess- 
ing system cannot at present be fairly seen, nor is it likely to be, 
80 long as the places in the vicinity persist in following the an- 
cient practice of assessment. The present success of it has been 
obtained under every adverse circumstance, under all the diffi- 
culties of a new project, without the assistance or countenance of 
any neighbouring parishes, and with all the effects of their evil 
example to contend with. What might be the result in Dirleton^ 
were it supported by the practice of its neighbours, can only be 
conjectured ; as it is, I was assured, that an improved moral 
change has already been wrought in the habits of the population. 
The diminution of paupers has been mentioned; the friendly 
society, which before the abolition of assessments numbered 
eighty-six members, has increased to one hundred and twenty ; 
though the times have been at least as hard since ; there are far 
fewer applications for relief, less clamour and discontent among 
the poor, and greatly diminished trouble in managing them. The 
result would have been more marked, had a similar treatment 
been adopted with the neighbouring poor. 

It may possibly be objected that the table of expenses for the 
years 1821 and 1831 proves little in favour of the new system^ 
since subtracting in each year the sums paid for lunatics who 
cannot strictly be termed paupers, as no management can either 
increase or diminish their numbers, the money expended in 
1821 for the regular and casual poor amounted to 133/. 1«., 
and in 1831, to 1152. 3«., a diminution of only VIL 18f. It has 
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been already stated that 1831 was a year of anusual difficulty, 
owing to the prevalence of disease, and this explains why the 
saving has not been greater; the result this year will be very 
different But the excellence of the non-asseasing system must 
not be judged of from this test. It is not to save tne pockets of 
the rich, but the principles and morals of the poor, that this sys- 
jtem b introduced ; its invariable effect is to diminish the poor- 
rates^ but this is of infinitely minor importance in comparison 
with the moral change it produces in the habits of the poorer 
classes. This change has been begun and is in progress in Dirle- 
ton; and thoueh the expenses were even increased by the new 
management, tne inhabitant would think it a cheap purchase, 
when the return is the increased industry and morality of the 
labourers. I have not met with more than one parish in Scotland, 
where the assessments could be felt as a real burthen ; the ex* 
penses and other evils of English pauperism are at present only 
m prospect. Therefore, the saving of money can never be an 
object with those who either oppose the introduction or desire the 
extinction of assessments in this part of the kingdom. In Dirle* 
ton, many persons now give voluntarily, more than they formerly 
were compelled to pay legally, towards the support of the poor, 
others again give less, and some little or nothing. But the 
minister was by no means desirous that each person should give 
in proportion to his wealth, as the apportioning to each heritor 
his due share of what was required would have the semblance 
of compulsion, and in fact would differ little from an actual 
assessment, and this the poor are quick enough to find out As 
it is, they see that the donations are purely voluntary, and con- 
sequently are less eager to press their claims on a fund, whose 
existence depends on the kindness of their superiors, and re- 
ceive relief less as a matter of right, than as the effect of the 
consideration and benevolence of the givers. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE CENTRAL BOARD OF POORrLAW 
COMMISSIONERS TO ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 



INSTRUCTIONS. 



The Central Commissioners are directed by His Miyesty's Commission 
to make a diligent and full inquiry into the practical operation of the 
laws for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, and into the 
manner in which those laws are administered^ and to report whether 
any, and what, alterations, amendments, or improvements may be 
beneficially made in the said laws, or in the manner of administering 
them ; and how the same may be best carried ^to effect 
This extensive inquiry may be conveniently divided into four beads :— 

I. The form in which parochial relief is given. 

II. The persons to whom it is given. 

III. The persons by whom it is awarded. 

IV. The persons at whose expense it is given. 

It is probable that this inquiry will suggest considerable alterations 
in the existing law ; and it is also probable that those alterations may 
be facilitated by some further measures, such as — 

V. Affording facilities for emigration. 

VI. Facilitating the occupation, and even the acquisition of land by 
labourers. 

VII. Removing the tax on servants, so far as it is found to interfere 
with their residence under their employers* roof. 

VIII. Improving the rural police. 

On these points there is already much information before the public, 
and much more may be expected from the replies to the queries circu- 
lated by the commissioners. Those replies must, however, in general, 
be imperfect, from the absence of details and vouchers as to matters of 
fact, and of reasons where opinions are stated. There is no comparison 
between the information afifiirded by them to the central commissioners, 
and that which could be obtained if it were in their power to sift the 
facts and the opinions contained in the different replies by the inspec- 
tion of documents and cross-examination of witnesses ; if they could 
ascertain the state of the poor by personal inquiry among them, and 
the administration of the poor-laws, by being present at vestries and 
at the sessions of magistrates. 

As the constitution of the Central Board renders it impossible that 
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these offices can be adeqaately peHbrmed by them in peraon, it is pro- 
posed that they should be executed by assistant oommissionera. 

The duty of an assistant commissioner will be, to proceed to the 
district, which will be indicated to him by the Board, taking with him 
whatever replies may have been returned from that district, and sets of 
blank queries for distribution. He will also be furnished with letters 
from the Home Department, which he can direct and deliver as he 
may find it expedient, requesting assistance in his inquiries. 

He will communicate with the clergy, magistrates, and parish 
oflScers, deliver the printed queries to those who have not received 
them, and arrange the times and places of meeting at which the replies 
already given, or to be g^ven, are to be explained, and the parish books 
and other vouchers produced. 

The inspection of these documents will enable him to judge of the 
correctness of the replies, and probably ofier him subjects of further 
inquiry. An investigation into all the circumstances connected with a 
single entry may give him a better insight into the actual management 
of a parish than could have been derived from any voluntary state- 
ments. He will endeavour, as fiir as possible, to be present at vestry 
meetings, and at the petty sessions of magistrates. 

He will keep a full daily journal of his proceedings, and give to the 
Central JSoard, at least once a week, a sketch of his proceedings. The 
commissioners wish to leave it in the discretion of each assistant com- 
missioner, either to make one final report at the termination of his 
labours, or distinct reports, from time to time, as soon as he has suffi- 
cient materials, but they would much prefer the latter course where it 
is practicable. 

The urgency of the questions submitted to the Central Commissioners 
is such, that it is highly desirable that they should make their report to 
his Majesty before the commencement of the next session of parlia- 
ment. And as the reports which they will receive from the assistant 
commissioners may be expected to form the most valuable part of their 
materials, it is important that they should all be received before the 
end of November. A much larger district has been assigned to each 
assistant commissioner than would have been expedient, if it had not 
been necessary to reduce, as far as it may be practicable, the number 
of their reports, and the expenses of the commission. It will be impos- 
sible, therefore, that each assistant commissioner should make a full, or 
even a cursory inquiry into the circumstances of each parish within his 
district, or even, in those parishes which he selects for observation, into 
all the subjects of inquiry which will be pointed out. He must use his 
own discretion as to the places which appear to be most deserving of 
investigation, and as to the points of inquiry which may be most suc- 
cessfully investigated in each particular parish : dwelling principally 
on those facts from which some general inference may be drawn, and 
which form the rule rather than the exception. And as it is under- 
stood that, although his time, like that of the other commissioners, is 
to be afforded gratuitously, his expenses are to be borne by the puUic, 
he will endeavour so to arrange his proceedings, as to render those 
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expenses as moderate as may be consistent with the full performance 
of his duties. 

Such is the outline of the general duties of an assistant commissioner. 

The following instructions are intended to point out the specific 
points of inquiry which appear to the commissioners to be the most 
material. They have been arranged, as far as it was practicable, 
under the heads into which the subject has already been divided. But 
it has been found impossible to keep the first and second heads distinct, 

I. THE FORM IN WHICH RELIEF IS GIVEN. 

The form in which relief is given must be either in kind or in money, 

1. Relief in Kind. 

Relief, when given in kind, is generally given in a parochial or in- 
corporated poorhouse, workhouse, or house of industry ; or by affording 
medical assistance, or lodging, or land. 

Tlie assistant commissioner will inquire whether the parish, which 
is the subject of his inquiries, possesses or has the use of a workhouse, 
poorhouse,.or house of industry, either confined to its own poor, or in 
common with any other parish or parishes. 

Where the parish possesses or has the use of such an establishment, 
he will endeavour to obtain answers, as full and as particular as possible, 
to Questions 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, of the town 
queries. He will also inquire whether the house possesses any garden 
or farm, and the use to which it is applied ; and whether any school is 
attached to it, or any place where children are kept apart from its other 
inmates, and their religious and moral education attended to. He will 
endeavour to ascertain whether any means are adopted to prevent 
residence in the house from being an object of desire or indifference to 
the able-bodied poor, either by forced employment, restrictions on leav- 
ing it, separation of the sexes, prohibition of fermented liquors and 
tobacco, or by any other expedients, and the aiccess of those measures. 
If no such measures are adopted, he will inquire into the causes and 
the consequences of their omission ; and whether there is any and 
what class of persons who actually oppose, or maybe expected to 
oppose, their introduction or enforcement If such an establishment 
has been recently made, or enlarged, or discontinued, he will ascertain 
what have been the results : he will compare the condition of those 
parishes which do, and those which do not, give relief out of the 
house : he will inquire into the management an4 effects of incorporated 
or hundred houses, as compared with parochial establishments, and 
ascertain whether, in any cases in which workhouses would be desir- 
able, the smallness of the parish forms the obstacle to their being 
established ; and whether the rate -payers are acquainted with the con- 
ditions under which parishes can now unite to form workhouses, or 
would be likely to avail themselves of any additional facilities that 
might be given for forming united workhouses, or houses of industry, 
lo the expense of which parishes might contribute in proportion to the 
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number of panpera they mi^ht severally send to them : And he win 
collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and expediency of an 
enactment prohibiting, with any and what exceptions, relief to the 
able-bodied out of the workhouse or poorhouse in any pariah possess- 
ing, or having the use of, such an establishment. 

Where relief is given, by affording medical attendance, he will inquire 
whether that relief is confined to the inmates of the workhouse, or is 
extended to any, and what, other class of persons, and what has been 
the average yearly expense of supplying it during the last three years. 
If a contract is made with the medical attendant, whether that contract 
includes the paupers, either casual or resident, who have settlements 
elsewhere ; and, if it does not include them, what is the difference be- 
tween the sums charged for their treatment, and those charged for the 
treatment of the settled paupers. 

Where relief is given, by providing lodging, he will inquire whether 
this is effected by means of houses belonging to the parish, or by pay^ 
ment of rent on the pauper's behalf: and, where the latter practice 
exists, he will inquire into its effects on the rent of the apartments or 
cottages inhabited by the poor. 

The remarks respecting relief in land will be found in page 424. 

2. Relief in Money. 

The questions concerning relief in money are so mixed up with those 
which respect the relief of the able-bodied, that it will be advisable 
to consider them under that head. 

II. THE PERSONS TO WHOM RELIEF IS GIVEN. 

The persons to whom relief is given may be divided into the impo^ 
tent and the able-bodied. 

1. The Impotent 

Under this head are comprised all those who are prevented by disease 
of body or mind, by old age, or by infancy, from earning a part or the 
whole of their subsistence. The natural fund for the support of the 
legitimate children of the able-bodied is their parents' earningrs. Paro* 
chial relief, when afforded to them, is afforded virtually to their parents^ 
It is to be considered, therefore, under the head of relief to the able^ 
bodied. 

The impotent may, therefore, be divided into the diseased, the aged« 
and orphan and deserted children : to whom may be added, as the law 
is now administered, bastards ; since the putative father, though be 
may be forced to contribute towards their support, never possesses the 
full rights or is subject to the full obligations of a father, and more 
frequently avoids both. The assistant commissioner will inquire what 
provision is made for lunatics and idiots ; and into the amount and the 
degree of relief afforded to the diseased and the aged, and to orphan 
children ; and particularly how far the clause of the 48d of ElizaMh, 
which directs the grandfather and father, grandmother and mother^ 
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and children of every poor, old, blind, lame, and impotent person, or 
other poor person not able to work, to be assessed to the support of every 
such poor person, is put in force ; and, if not put in force, what are 
the obstacles to its enforcement. He will inquire into the treatment 
of children deserted by their father ; and how far that crime appears to 
be encouraged by the father's reliance on their being maintained, in 
his absence, by the parish. 

He will ascertain the practice of the parish in the apprenticing of 
poor children ; inquiring to what class of persons they are apprenticed, 
and whether such persons take them voluntarily or by compulsion ; 
and, if the latter, according to what principle they are distributed : 
whether any, and what care is taken to see that they are well treated 
and taught ; and whether there are any grounds for supposing that a 
power to bind for less than seven years would be expedient. 

He will consider the law and practice concerning bastardy as one of 
the most important subjects submitted to his investigation. The bas- 
tardy laws appear to produce effects very diflerent from what may 
have been supposed to have been the objects of their institution. The 
sum charged on the father appears to have been intended merely as an 
indemnification to the parish. It often operates, however, as a punish- 
ment to the father, a pecuniary reward to the mother, and a means by 
which the woman obtains a husband, and her parish rids itself of a 
parishioner. It appears that* the sum varies from I9. to 2f. 6d. a week 
in country-places, and 5«. in towns ; that it is frequently sufficient to 
repay the woman for the loss which her misconduct would otherwise 
have occasioned to her ; and if she have more than one bastard, to be a 
source of emolument The commissioner will endeavour to ascertain 
the practice of each parish in bastardy cases, and its effects on the 
morals of the inhabitants, both male and female, and on the increase 
of population ; and to collect opinions in answer to the Questions 2, 8, 
and 4, of Queries No. 2. 

And with reference to the degree in which the public provision for 
sickness and old age interferes with the exercise of prudence, he will 
inquire whether the parish has any savings bank, or friendly or benefit 
societies, to which the labourers are contributors; and the average 
amount of each labourer's annual contribution : and if that amount 
appears to be increasing or diminishing, he will endeavour to ascer- 
tain the causes of such increase or diminution. And he will collect 
facts and opinions as to the expediency and practicability of| anv 
further legislative measures for the promotion or regulation of such 
institutions. * 

2. The Able-bodied. 

The able-bodied may be divided into the single and the married ; 
and, again, as a cross division, into the employed and the unemployed : 
and the employed may be divided into those employed on account of 
the parish, and those employed by individuals. 

The practice with respect to the relief of the able-bodied varies much 
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in different parishes. In some, it is absolutely refused ; in others, it is 
confined to the married ; in others, to those who have one or more 
children. In some, it is given only in kind ; in others, in money. 

When given in money, it is generally effected in one of the five fol- 
lowing modes : — 

1st, By the parish giving to those who profess to be without em- 
ployment a daily or weekly sum, without requiring from the applicants 
any work at all. The commissioners have heard of unemployed able- 
bodied young men receiving 2«. 6d, a week from the parish, on condi- 
tion of tiieir giving no further trouble. 

2d, By the parish employing and paying the applicants for relief. 

Sd, By the parish paying the occupiers of property, to employ 
the applicants for relief, at a rate of wages fixed by the parish, 
and depending not on the services, but on the wants, of the applicants ; 
the employer being repaid all that he advances beyond a certain sum. 
This is the roundsman, or billet, or ticket system. On this plan the 
pauper receives in general a ticket from the overseer, directing him to 
apply to a given farmer, and to work for him a day at a certain sum ; 
generally, about \», if a single man ; 1«. 3(2. if married, without a 
family ; 1«. 6d. if he have a wife and one child ; and so on. The 
value of his services is charged by the parish to the farmer, at a sum 
sometimes as low as 2(2. a day ; and all that the farmer has paid be- 
yond that estimated value is repaid to him out of the rates. 

4th, By an agreement among the rate-payers, that each of them shall 
employ and pay out of his own money a certain number of labourers, 
in proportion not to his real demand for labour, but according to his 
rental, or to his contribution to the rates, or to the number of horses 
that he keeps for tillage, or to the number of acres that he occupies, or 
according to some other scale. Where such an agreement exists, it is 
generally enforced by an additional rate imposed, by general consent, 
on those who do not employ their full proportion. This may be called 
the labour-rate system. 

5th, By the parish allowing to the labourers who are employed by 
individuals, relief in aid of their wages. In some places this is given 
only occasionally, or to meet occasional wants; to buy, for instance, 
a coat or a pair of shoes, or to pay the rent of a cottage. In other 
places, it is considered that a certain weekly sum, or more frequently 
the value of a certain quantity of fiour or bread, is to be received by 
each member of a family. Tiie amount of a man's earnings (those of 
his wife and children are seldom inquired into) is ascertained, or at 
least professed, or attempted, to be ascertained ; and the deficiency, if 
any, paid by the parish. In other places no such inquiry is made afler 
there are a given number of children, beginning sometimes at one, 
sometimes at two, sometimes at three, and sometimes at four ; but a 
certain sum, or the price of a given quantity of flour or bread, is given 
to the father for each child above the specified number, whatever may 
be the amount of his earnings. The word ** allowance" is sometimes 
used as comprehending all parochial relief afforded to those who are 
employed by individuals at the average wages of the district. But 
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sometimes this term is confined to the relief which a person so em- 
ployed obtains on account of his children : any relief which he may 
obtain on his own account being termed '* payment of wages out 
of rates." 

It will be the duty of the assistant commissioner to ascertain how 
far any one or more of these practices may prevail, or may have pre- 
vailed, in a parish. Where relief is given to able-bodied persons 
absolutely unemployed, he will inquire whether the parish adopts this 
system merely to save trouble, or to save expense, either because a 
person when in employment requires a more costly diet, or because 
the value of his labour would not be equal to the cost of tools and 
materials. Where labour is professed to be required in return for 
relief, he will inquire into the nature of the employment, whether it is 
paid for by the day or by the piece, the amount of payment for a given 
amount of labour, the variation of payment according to age, sex, 
celibacy, or number of children, the superintendence by which the 
amount of labour exerted is ascertained, and the value of the produce 
after deducting the expense of tools and materials. And he will com- 
pare the amount of work done, and of money received, by persons so 
employed by the parish, with the work which would have been exacted 
from the same persons, and the wages which would have been paid to 
them, if they had been employed by individuals. Places have been 
mentioned, where a man with a wife might have the choice of receiv- 
ing 68. a week from the parish for doing nothing, or 7«. 6d, from the 
parish for almost nominal work, from eight in the morning till three 
in the afternoon, or 9«. from a farmer for hard work during the regular 
hours of labour. 

The assistant commissioner will endeavour to ascertain the time at 
which the relief of the able-bodied originated in any parish; whether 
it is increasing, stationary, or diminishing, or has ceased ; and the 
causes and results of its origin, increase, continuance, diminution, or 
termination. Whether it arose in consequence of any sudden increase 
in the price of the necessaries of life, or any sudden diminution of the 
demand for labour, or any sudden increase in the number of labourers, 
or a desire to reduce the wages of men single, or with small families, 
or to throw on those who employ few labourers a part of the wages 
of those employed by others, or the interference of magistrates or 
imitation of neighbouring parishes. He will also inquire into its 
effects on the industry, habits and character of the labourer, the 
increase of population, the rate of wages, the profits of farming, the 
increase or diminution of farming capital, and the rent and improve- 
ment of land. He will particularly inquire into the efiects of the 
labour-rate system on grass lands, and on small farms, particularly 
when farmed by their proprietors, and on shopkeepers, and the owners 
of tithes, and others having a small demand for labour. And he will 
endeavour to ascertain whether any or all of these efiects have occa- 
sioned such a rate of wages, or such a deficiency of profitable employ- 
ment in proportion to the existing population, as to occasion any, and 
what, difficulty in its discontinuance ; and by what class of persons, 
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and by what means its discontinuance is likely to be opposed. Where 
the difficulty appears to arise from a local redundancy of population, 
he will carefully distinirinsh between those cases of redundant popula- 
tion in which there are more labourers than could be profitably em- 
ployed at the existing prices of produce, although the labourers were 
intelligent and industrious, and the farmers wealthy, and those in 
which the redundancy is occasioned either by the want of capital 
among the farmers, or by the indolence or unskilful habits of the 
labourers. Where the redundancy is of the former description, he will 
endeavour to ascertain how far it has been occasioned by the stimulus 
applied to population by the relief of the able-bodied ; and for that 
purpose inquire into the frequency of marriages where the husband at 
the time, or shortly before or after the time, of the marriage, was in the 
receipt of parish relief, and into the proportion of the number of such 
marriages to those of independent labourers ; and compare the average 
age of marriage among paupers and among independent labourers. 
And, with a view to ascertain the effects of the relief of the able- 
bodied on the character of the labourers, he will inquire as to any dif- 
ference in character between those who have and those who have not 
settlements in the parish. He will, of course, give particular attention to 
those cases in which the practice has been diminished or discontinued ; 
to the class of persons by whom, and the means by which, such dimi- 
nution or discontinuance has been effected ; and to the class of per- 
sons by whom, and the means by which, that diminution or discon- 
tinuance has been resisted ; and to the effects of such diminution or 
discontinuance on the industry, habits and character of the labourer, 
the increase of population, the rate of wages, the profits of farming, 
the increase or diminution of agricultural capital, and the rent and 
improvement of land ; and he will particularly inquire whether such 
diminution or discontinuance has in any, and what, degree been effected 
by executing, as nearly as possible, that part of the 43d of Elizabeth 
which directs the parish officers ** to set to work the children of all such 
whose parents shall not be thought able to keep and maintain them," 
by feeding and employing such children, and refusing all other relief 
to the father. 

III. THE PERSONS BY WHOM RELIEF IS AWARDED. 

The persons by whom relief is awarded are — 

1. The overseers. 

2. The vestry, either general or select, or their officers other than the 
overseers. 

8. The magistrates. 

1. Overseers, 
In most parishes the overseers are annual officers, compelled to 
serve in rotation. It appears probable that such agents will be pre- 
vented by their other avocations from giving the time necessary to the 
Tigilant and effectual performance of their duties ; that neither dili- 
gence nor zeal are to be expected from persons on whom a disagree- 
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able and unpaid office has been forced ; and that, even when zealous 
and diligent, they will oAen fail from wunt of experience and skilL 
To these sources of mal- ad ministration may be added the danger of 
the parochiul fund bein^ misapplied, either in the way of actual em- 
bezzlement, or, what is more frequent, through partiality and favour- 
itism to the relations, friends, dependants, customers^ or debtors of the 
overseer, or through the desire of general popularity, or through the 
fear of general unpopularity, or of the hostility of particular individuals. 
The evils arising from the want of zeal, diligence and experience, 
have been attempted to be remedied by the appointment of permanent 
assistant overseers with a salary : the degree in which this attempt 
has been successful is an important subject of investigation. 

The assistant commissioner will inquire what have been the professions 
or trades of the overseers in the parish during the last ten years, the 
periods at which they came into office, and their usual period of service. 
Where an assistant overseer has been appointed, he will inquire as to the 
effects, and where one has been discontinued, into the causes and con- 
sequences of such discontinuance. He will inquire how far the overseers 
or assistant overseers are competent judges of the work exacted from 
the paupers employed by the parish, particularly when that work con- 
sists, as is generally the case, of work on the road. He will inquire 
whether they unite to the office of overseer that of stone warden, or way 
warden, or surveyor of the roads ; and if they do not, into the obstacles 
to the union of those offices with that of overseer, and into the incon- 
veniences which arise from their separation. He will inquire into the 
mode in which the accounts of the parish are kept, audited and pub- 
lished ; and he will collect facts and opinions as to the propriety of 
their being kept under distinct, and wliat, heads of expenditure ; as to 
their being balanced and audited at more frequent, and what, periods; 
by whom they should be audited, and whether any advantage would 
arise from their being periodically printed, with the names of those 
who have been relieved, the amount, and the grounds of relief, and as 
to the possibility of enforcing such measures by enactment He will 
endeavour to ascertain in each parish how far the parochial funds 
appear to have been profusely or improperly applied, in consequence 
of all or any of the causes of mal-admiuistration which have been 
adverted to. He will compare, on these points, the state of towns 
with that of villages, and of small with that of large parishes ; and 
will collect facts and opinions as to the effects that might be expected 
from the union or the subdivision of parishes, and from any change in 
the selection, and time of service, of unpaid and of salaried overseers. 

2. Vestries. 

So far as magistrates do not interfere, the superintendence of a 
parish devolves principally on the vestry. The assistant-commissioner 
will ascertain in each parish whether the vestry is open or select, either 
under the 59th George III., cap. 12 (commonly called Mr. Sturges 
Bournes Act), or any local Act. He will inquire into its periods of 
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meeting, the number of persons who usually attend, and their profes- 
sions and trades ; inquiring particularly how many of them are em- 
ployers of labourers, landlords of cottages, or keepers of shops fre- 
quented by the poor ; and how many of them, being farmers, farm their 
own property, or hold under leases, or from year to year, or at will. 
He will inquire what degree of authority or influence they exert over the 
parish officers. Where a select vestry has been established, he will as- 
certain what have been its effects ; and where one has been discontinued, 
into the causes and consequences of its discontinuance. He will collect 
facts and opinions as to the practicability and the probable effects of 
allowing a landlord, though not rated, to vote in the vestry, in person 
or by proxy ; and if so allowed, what influence should be given to his 
vote, compared with that of the tenant, and how far that influence 
ought to depend on the amount of his property. Recollecting that, in 
the few cases mentioned in the parliamentary evidence of extensive 
reforms effected in country parishes, those reforms generally appear to 
have been effected by the clergyman, he will particularly inquire in each 
parish what part the clergyman takes in the proceedings of the vestry. 
And with reference to the twenty-flfth question of Queries, No. 2., he 
will endeavour to ascertain whether, if the decision of the vestry, or 
select vestry, in matters of relief were made final, the vestry would be 
more likely to err by general profuseness, or by general niggardliness, 
or by partiality arising from any of the causes which have been pointed 
out as likely to occasion it to occur on the part of overseers. 

3. Magistrates. 

Great difference appears to exist in the degree in which magistrates 
in different districts interfere with the management of the poor. In 
some places they appear to act as if the property of the rate-payers 
were an unlimited fund, to be drawn upon by the magistrates as the 
stewards for the paupers ; in others, they appear to consider the 
overseers, or the vestry, as the proper distributers of parochial charity, 
and interfere, if at all, only in favour of the impotent It is probable 
that something between these two lines of conduct is the usual course, 
leaning towards the former in the worst administered rural districts, and 
towards the latter in the towns and the more prosperous parts of the 
country. This is a subject requiring the particular attention of the 
assistant-commissioner. VVhere he finds much interference, he will 
inquire whether the magistrates, who are most active or ready in such 
interference, are or are not resident within the parish in whose con- 
cerns they interfere, or within what distance ; whether they contribute 
to its rates, and attend its vestries ; whether any and what profit arises 
to their clerks from summonses and orders. Where there are, or have 
been, select vestries, he will inquire how far the magistrates make 
orders for relief, without its having been previously proved on oath 
that application has been made to the vestry, and relief refused. He 
will inquire generally, whether they pay any and what attention to the 
character of the applicant, and the causes of his distress. He will 
compare the parishes in which the interference of magistrates is fre- 
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quent, with those in which it is sparingly exercised, as to the compa- 
rative industry, habits, and character of the labourers, the increase of 
population, the rate of wages, the profits of farming, the increase or 
diminution of agricultural capital, and the rent and improvement of 
land. He will collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and 
expediency of exonerating the magistrates, wholly or partially, from 
their jurisdiction with respect to relief; and as to the means by which 
any enactment for that purpose could be made eflfectual; and he will 
endeavour to collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and 
expediency of appointing and paying persons having, for that special 
purpose, magisterial authority, subject to a strict superintendence, 
aud removable in case of unfitness, and either itinerant or stationary, 
to perform, in the administration of the poor-laws, all or some part of 
the duties now imposed on the local magistracy. 

IV. THE PERSONS AT WHOSE EXPENSE RELIEF IS GIVEN. 

The persons at whose expense parochial relief is afforded, are those 
rated to the poor in the parish or township from which the pauper is 
entitled to relief, either by settlement or as a casual pauper. This sub- 
ject may be considered under two heads — 

1. The mode in which the rate is assessed and collected. 

2. The means by which a person, being an object of relief, acquires 
a claim to relief from a given parish or township. 

1 1. Assessment and Collection, 

The assistant commissioner will inquire in each parish whether the 
assessment is considered as fair ; and if complained of as unfair, what 
would be the expense of enforcing a new assessment ; and he will 
collect opinions as to the means of reducing that expense. He will 
inquire whether there are any, and what, houses or lauds exempted 
from assessment, or from which the sums assessed are not actually 
collected. In some parishes every tenement is rated, and the payment 
is uniformly enforced; and it appears, from the evidence already 
before the Commissioners, that in such places the poor act as checks 
upon one another, and that improper application for relief is often pre- 
vented by the unpopularity of the attempt to increase a burthen in 
which all immediately participate, and is often rendered unsuccessful 
by being denounced to the parochial officers. In other places the rates 
are collected from the poor only when non-parishioners ; a practice 
which not only abandons the advantage of making the labouring class 
feel the pressure of the rate, but adds one more to the numerous im- 
pediments opposed by the law of settlement to the free circulation of 
labour. It must be added, that in many places, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of towns, aud where rents are paid by the parish, a 
class of persons has arisen who speculate in cottages, and in letting 
apartments to the poor ; and, since it has been discovered that the 
poor are willing and able to pay high rents for small portions of land, 
speculation will probably take that direction also, and persons will be 
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iband to purchase a field or two, to be divided info slips, and let to 
labourers. The practice of exempting small tenements from rates is 
very favourable to both these speculations, as it enables the proprietor 
to inerease the rent by the amount of rate remitted, and to be the 
owner of houses and land;*, and yet escape the principal burthens to 
which such property is subjected. 

The assistant commissioner will inquire in each parish what persons 
are the occupiers and owners of those properties which are not assessed 
to the poor-rate, or from which the rates are not actually collected. 
What is their ability and rank in life ; and whether they are members 
of the vestry, or have any means of influencing its decisions ; and how 
far, and with what effect, the 19lh section of Mr. Sturges Bourne's 
Act, which enables the proprietors of certain dwellings to be rated, has 
been acted on ; and he will collect facts and opinions as to the pro- 
priety of an enactment, making it imperative with respect to tenements 
not exceeding a given, and what, annual value, or occupied by a given 
number or class of persons, to charge the proprietors either instead 
of the occupiers, or, which probably would be better, on their default of 
payment. 

2. A person acquires a claim to relief firom a given parish, either as 
a casual pauper, or as having a settlement in that parish. 

1st, Casual Paupers. — ^The assistant commissioner will inquire in 
each parish what has been the expense of casual paupers during the 
last three years : what proportion it has borne to that of the settled 
paupers : how much of that expense has been recovered from other 
parishes, and what proportion has been incurred on account of Scotch 
or Irish poor ; and whether there are any and what number of casual 
paupers who have become virtually settled in the parish, from their 
having no known pfatce of settlement to which they might be re- 
moved. 

2dly, Settled paupers. — ^The possibility of acquiring, and conse- 
quently of losing a settlement by hiring and service, apprenticeship, 
renting and purchasing a tenement, and serving a parish office, appears 
often to occasion transactions, into which men have entered with very 
different views, to produce important and unforeseen effects on their 
own welfare, and on that of others ; and it also occasions acts to be 
forborne or done, in order to prevent or to produce consequences which 
have no natural connexion with those acts. It appears, from the 
replies to question 5, (Queries, No. 2.) that the fear of giving a settle- 
ment by hiring and service has a tendency to prevent steady employ- 
ment ; the labourer, in those cases in which he might otherwise have 
been hired for an indefinite period, or by the year, being hired for 
fifty-one weeks, and the service, if renewed, being renewed after a 
week's interval — an interval generally spent in idleness and dissipation. 
Cases have also been mentioned, where a person has hired for a year 
those among the labourers settled in his parish, whom he most wished 
to get rid of, and settled them in some other parish, by keeping them 
there during the last forty days of the year, and then dismissing them. 
Where the rents of cottages are paid by the parish, the landlords of 
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cottages hwe taken apprentices for the express purpose of giving them 
settlements, in order that they might in time become their tenants. 
Threats have been held out in other places, that if cottages were rated, 
the rents should be raised to 10/. a year (of course collusively), and 
the parish punished by their being let to out-parishioners. 

On the other hand, it has been urged that, if all these modes of 
acquiring a settlement are abolished, villages may be seriously injured 
by the return, in old age and infirmity, of those who have left them in 
youth and vigour ; and that the paupers may suffer, by being removed 
from their acquired friends, to places in which they have become 
strangers. 

Settlement by residence has been proposed as an answer to these 
objections ; but this again might perhaps be made the source of much 
fraud and oppression. There are country parishes in which every 
cottage has been pulled down, so that all the work is done by labourers 
who are legally resident in some adjoining parish. 

The assistant commissioner will endeavour to ascertain the amount 
and nature of the inconveniences arising from each of the existing 
modes of acquiring a settlement ; and inquire into the probable con* 
sequences, both immediate and ultimate, of abolishing any one or more 
of them, and substituting any, and what, other sources of settlement in 
their room. And he will particularly inquire, in each parish, what 
number of Irish or Scotch adults, or young children of Irish or Scotch 
fathers, have acquired settlements there within the last five years, and 
under what heads of settlement. 

The four other subjects to which allusion has been made, — emigra- 
tion, the acquisition of land by labourers, taxation on domestic servants, 
and rural police, though not strictly within the province of the com* 
missioners, are too much connected with it to be lefl out of their con- 
sideration. Emigration, indeed, and amendment of the poor-laws, 
must, for any useful purpose, be united. To attempt to diminish popu- 
lation by removing a portion of the people, and yet leaving in full force 
the most powerful machinery that ever was applied to their increase, 
is to attempt to exhaust, by continual pumping, the waters of a per- 
petual fountain. And, at the same time, it appears essential to any 
material change in the poor-laws, that the local superabundance created 
or perpetuated by those laws should be drawn off. 

V. EMIGRATION. 

The assistant commissioner will therefore pay particular attention 
to emigration. He will endeavour to ascertain all the facts connected 
with every case in which an emigration has been effected, and its influ- 
ence on the rates of the parish, and on the wages and character of the 
remaining labourers. He will inquire what sort of persons were sent 
out, and how many, and of what character, and within what period, 
have returned. Where no such attempt has been made, he will ascer- 
tain whether the omission is to be attributed to the absence of a 
redundant poptdatioD, (and if so, how that absence is to be accounted 
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for,) or to any, and what, difficulties or objections on the part of the 
rate-payers or of the labourers. And he will collect facts and opinions 
as to the propriety of an enactment enabling any, and what, majority, 
in number and value, of the rate-payers, with or without the concur- 
rence of any, and what, majority, in number and value, of the pro- 
prietors, to raise money for emiirration, in what, if any definite pro- 
portion to the rental or rates, and as to the period within which such 
money should be repaid, and the portion, if any, which should be paid 
by the proprietors. 

VI. ACQUISITION OF LAND BY LABOURERS. 

The evidence already before the commissioners shows that the 
occupation of land by labourers is rapidly increasing*. The assistant 
commissioner will inquire, in each parish, into the mode in which this 
is effected, and into its results. For these purposes he will inquire 
whether the lessors are the landowners, the farmers, or the parish 
officers ; distinguishing, in the case of landowners, between the cases 
in which the lessors are the principal landowners, and those in which 
they are small proprietors. Whether any, and what, selection is made 
of the occupiers, and what terms, as to rent, period of enjoyment, 
abstinence from requiring relief, or conduct, are imposed on them. 
What quantity is allotted to each occupier, and on what principle. 
What assistance they receive in manuring, working, or seed. How 
lonir the practice has existed, and with what effects, as to the welfare 
and conduct of the labourers, and amount of rates. And he will 
endeavour to collect facts and opinions as to the average quantity of 
land which a labourer can beneficially occupy, without withdrawing 
him from ordinary labour, and as to the expediency of any enactments 
either to facilitate the practice, or to guard against the danger of its 
creating a cottier population resembling that of Ireland. He will 
inquire as to the existence of any lands now positively or comparatively 
useless, which may be applied to this purpose ; carefully distinguish- 
ing between that land which, though commonly called wcutCj is very 
far from being wasted^ but is now turned to its best account as sheep- 
walk, and that which is really unproductive, or less productive than 
it might be made by a judicious and profitable application of labour. 
He will also inquire whether the actual ownership of land by labourers 
or small proprietors is less common than formerly, and whether that 
is to be attributed to the pressure of poor-rates, the obligation imposed 
on an applicant for relief of parting with his property, the stamp 
duties on alienation, or the expense of making a title. And with 
reference to ihe last point, he will inquire whether small proprietors 
are more usual in any, and in what degree, among copyholders than 
among freeholders. 

VII. TAXATION ON DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 

It has been supposed that the residence of farming labourers with 
their employers has been diminished by the tax on domestic servants ; 
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a tax to which the farmer* exposes himself, if he allows the labourers 
residing under his roof to perform menial offices. The assistant com- 
missioner will inquire whether this supposition is well founded, and 
whether there is any reason to believe that exempting from the tax all 
labourers principally employed in agriculture, though occasionally per 
forming menial offices, would tend to make them more frequently resi- 
dent under their employers' roofs. 

VIII. RUEUL POLICE. 

The last point which has been adverted to is rural police. The 
assistant commissioner will inquire in each parish into the ordinary and 
extraordinary means which it possesses of enforcing public order. The 
number of constables or ty thing-men, their general character and remu- 
neration, and the number of yeomanry and special constables, who 
might be depended upon on any emergency. And he will collect facts 
and opinions as to the propriety of any, and what, legislative measures 
on this subject. He will also inquire whether there have been any 
riots, disturbances, or fires, within the last two years, and endeavour to 
ascertain their causes, the effects which have resulted or may be ex- 
pected to result from them, and the nature and success of the measures 
by which they were resisted, prevented, or punished. 

A brief and imperfect outline has now been given of the specific 
points of inquiry respecting the practical operation of the laws for the 
relief of the poor, and the manner in which those laws are adminis- 
tered. But there are two general inquiries, to which each specific 
inquiry may be made subservient. One is, the great question how far 
the law which throws on the owners of property the duty of providing 
the subsistence, and superintending the conduct of the poor, has really 
efiected its object ; — how far the proprietors of land and capital appear 
to have had the power and the will to create, or increase, or render 
secure, the prosperity and morality of those who live by the wages of 
labour. It has been supposed that it was to the 43d of Elizabeth, and 
to the superintendence which it forced the richer to exercise over the 
poorer, that we owed the industry, the orderly habits, and the adequa* 
tion of their numbers to the demand for labour, which within the 
memory of man distinguished the English labourers; aud that the 
idleness, profligacy and improvidence, which now debase the character 
and increase the numbers of the population of many of the south- 
eastern districts, are owing to the changes, partly by statute, and partly 
by practice, to which that law has been subjected. On the other hand» 
it has been maintained, that it is the natural tendency of public relief, 
however purely and wisely administered, to become a substitute, and a 
very bad substitute, for private charity ou the part of the rich, and in- 
dustry and forethought on the part of the poor; that the pure or wise 
administration of that relief is the exception, not the rule ; that it has 
more frequently been used as an engine to reduce the wages of labour, 
or to shift their burthen from the employer, or to gratify the love of 
power or of popularity ; that where real humanity has been the motive 
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of interference, it has been so little assisted hj knowled^ or diligence, 
as to produce, or aggravate, or perpetuate, the miserj which it was 
intended to relieve ; and that the system appeared to work well only 
while balanced by an almost arbitrary power of removal, and the dread 
of the workhouse, and while the range of magisterial interference was 
closely limited. 

The other general question is, how far the evils of the present sys- 
tem, or rather of the law which allows, or at least does not prevent, 
the existence in every parish of every different system of abuse, are 
diminishing, stationary, or increasing. There can be no doubt that 
any change in the poor-laws, or in the manner of administering them, 
if great enough to be extensively beneficial, must be attended with 
immediate local suflTering. If, however, the present evils, oppressive 
as they are, appear to be diminishing, or even to be stationary, it may 
be more prudent to endure them, than to encounter the certain incon- 
venience, and the probable hazard, of any extensive alteration. But 
if the conclusions drawn in the House of Commons' Report, of 1817, be 
correct, — if it he true, that *' unless some efficacious check be interposed, 
the amount of the assessment will continue, as it has done, to increase, 
until, at a period more or less remote, according to the progress the 
evil has already made in different places, it shall have absorbed the 
profits of the property on which the rate may have been assessed, 
producing thereby the neglect and ruin of the land, and the waste or 
removal of other property, to the utter subversion of that happy order 
of society so long upheld in these kingdoms;''— if the progress of the 
evil, even during the short period that has elapsed since that Report 
was made, may be traced in the diminished cultivation and value of 
the land ; the diminution of industry, forethought, and natural affec- 
tion among the labourers ; the conversion of wages from a matter of 
contract into a matter of right, and of charity itself into a source of 
discord, and even of hostility ; in the accelerated increase of every 
form of profligacy ; in fires, riots, and organised and almost treason- 
able robbery and devastation ; — if such be the representation which 
the Commissioners have to make to his Majesty ; they cannot append 
to it a suggestion of mere palliative amendments. 



COPIES OP THE QUERIES CIRCULATED BY THE 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Queries for Rural Districts. — No. I. 

1. Name and county of your parish or township? 

2. Number of acres in your parish or township ? 

3. How much common ? How much woodland ? How much arable? 
How much pasture ? 

4. Number of labourers sufficient for the proper cultivation of the 
land? 
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5. Namber of agrficultnral labourers in your parish ? 

6. Number of labourers generally out of employment, and how main* 
tained in summer and in winter? 

7. Weekly wag^es, with and without beer or cider, in summer and in 
winter? 

8. Whether labourers are apportioned amongst the occupiers according 
to the extent of occupation, acreage rent, or number of horses employed ? 

9. Whether any distinction is made in wages paid by their employers 
to married and single men when employed by individuals? 

10. Whether any and what allowance is made from the poor's rate 
on account of large families, and if so, at what number of children does 
it begin ? 

11. Whether the system of roundsmen is practised, or has been prac- 
tised ? 

12. Is any work done for individuals, and partly paid for by the 
parish ? 

13. What class of persons are generally the owners of cottages ? 

14. The rent of cottages? 

1 5. Whether gardens to the cottages ? 

16. Whether any land let to labourers: if so, the quantity to each, 
and at what rent? 

17. What are your rates per pound by the year, at rack-rent, or how 
estimated ? 

1 8. Have they increased or diminished during the last year, compared 
with the preceding? 

19. Have you a select vestry and assistant overseer, and what has 
been the effect? 

20. Have you a workhouse ? state the number, age, and sex of its 
inmates. 

21. What number of individuals received relief last week, not being 
in the workhouse? 

22. What can women, and children under sixteen, earn per week, in 
summer, in winter, and harvest; and how employed? 

23. How many non-parishioners have you in general, distinguishing 
Irish and Scotch ? 

Queries for Rural Districts, — No, II. 

1. Are there many or few landowners in your parish ; and are the 
farms large or small ? 

2. What is the allowance received by a woman for a bastard ? and 
does it generally repay her, or more than repay her, the expense of 
keeping it? and is the existing law for the punishment of the mother 
whose bastard child becomes chargeable often executed for the first or 
for the second offence ? 

3. What number of bastards have been chargeable to your parish, 
and what has been the expence occasioned by them during each of the 
last five years ? and how much of that expence has been recovered from 
the putative fathers ? and how much from the mothers ? 
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4. Can you suggest any, and what, change in the laws respecting 
bastardy ? 

5. Do the labourers in your neighbourhood change their services 
more frequently than formerly ? and how do you account for that cir- 
cumstance ? 

6. Are there many cases in your parish where the labourer owns his 
cottage ? 

7. What class of persons are the usual owners of cottages? 

8. Are cottages frequently exempted from rates ? and is their rent 
often paid by the parish ? 

9. Is the industry of the labourers in your neighbourhood supposed 
to be increasing or diminishing ; that is, are your labourers supposed 
to be better or worse workmen than they formerly were ? 

10. Have you any, and what, employment for women and children? 

11. Is piece-work general in your neighbourhood? 

12. What in the whole might an average labourer, obtaining an 
average amount of employment both in day-work and piece-work, 
expect to earn in tlie year, including harvest work and the value of all 
his other advantages and means of living, except parish relief? 

You will observe, that this question refers to an average labourer 
obtaining an average amount of employment, not to the best labourer 
in constant employment. 

13. What in the whole might his wife and four children, aged 14, 
11, 8, and 5 years respectively, (the eldest a boy,) expect to earn in 
the year? obtaining, as in the former case, an average amount of 
employment. 

14. Could the family subsist on these earnings? and if so, on what food? 

15. Could it lay by anything? and how much? 

16. Is there any, and what, difference between the wages paid by 
the employer to the married and unmarried, when employed by indi- 
viduals ? 

17. Have you any, and how many, able-bodied labourers in the 
employment of individuals receiving allowance or regular relief from 
your parish on their own account or on that of their families? 

18. Is that relief or allowance generally given in consequence of the 
advice or order of the magistrates? or under the opinion that the magis- 
trates would make an order for it, if application were made to them? 

19. Is any, and what, attention paid to the character of the applicant, 
or to the causes of his distress ? 

20. Is relief or allowance given according to any, and what scale? 

21. Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has been 
made in your neighbourhood to discontinue the system (after it has 
once prevailed) of giving to able-bodied labourers in the employ of 
individuals parish allowance on their own account, or on that of their 
families? 

22. What do you think would be the effects, both immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment forbidding such allowance, and thus throwing 
wholly on parish employment all those whose earnings could not fully 
support themselves and their families ? 
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23. Would it be advisable that the parish, instead of giving^ allowance 
to the father, should take charge of, employ, and feed his children 
during the day ? and if such a practice has prevailed, has it increased 
or diminished the number of able-bodied applicants for relief? 

24. What do you think would be the eflfect of an enactment enabling 
parishes to tax themselves in order to facilitate emigration ? 

25. What do you think would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, 
of making the decision of the vestry or select vestry in matters of relief 
final ? 

26. If an appeal from the vestry or select vestry shall continue, what 
do you think would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, of restoring 
the law as it stood before the stat. 36 Geo. III. cap. 23, was passed, 
so that, in any parish having a workhouse or poorhouse, the magistrates 
should not have the power of ordering relief to be given to persons 
who should refuse to enter the workhouse or poorhouse ? 

27. Do you know of any cases in which the clause of Mr. Sturges 
Bourne's Act (59 Geo. III. cap. 12, § 29), enabling relief to be made 
by way of loan, has been acted on ? 

28. Is the amount of agricultural capital in your neighbourhood 
increasing, or diminishing ? And do you attribute such increase or dimi- 
nution to any cause connected with the administration of the poor laws ? 

29. Can you suggest any improvement in the mode of keeping and 
auditing and publishing parish accounts ? 

30. Can you suggest any, and what, alteration in the settlement laws, 
for the purpose either of extending the market for labour, or interfering 
less with contracts, or diminishing fraud or litigation ? 

31. Do you think it would be advisable to afford greater facilities 
than now exist, either for the union or for the subdivision of parishes 
or townships, for any purpose connected with the management of paro- 
chial affairs ? 

32. Can you give the Commissioners any information respecting the 
causes and consequences of the agricultural riots and burning of 1830 
and 1831 ? 

33. What is the name and county of the parish, township, or dis- 
trict to which your answers refer ? 

Town Queries, — ^No. III. 

1. Have you a local act for the management of the Poor ? what is 
its date, and what have been its effects ? 

2. In whom does it invest the power of distributing relief? 

3. In what other respect do its provisions differ from the general 
law of the land ? 

4. Do you think any of its provisions might be advantageously 
applied to parishes in general ? 

5. Are the concerns of the parish managed by any boards or com- 
mittees appointed by the vestry ? 

6. Have you had any experiet.ce of a select vestry under Mr. Sturges 
Bourne's Act, 59 Geo. III. cap. 12 ? aud for what period ? what have 
been its effects ? 
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7. How innnv overseers Ikim^ you .'' of what class of ptTSOJis are 
iliey ? are they usually tradesmen, or aien enp^ed in business ? 

8. Do they often serve in successive years ? 

9. Have you any assistant or paid overseer, or other salaried officer, 
to assist those who administer parish relief ? . 

10. Is your parish for any purposes divided into wards or diBUictSf 
with parish officers resident In each ? 

11. Do you think it would be advisable to afford gKat«* facilities 
than now exist, either for the union, or, on the other hand, for the sub- 
division, of parishes or townships, for any purposes connected with the 
management of parochial affairs ? 

12. Have you a workhouse in your parish ? state the number, ag^, 
and sex of its inmates, and, as far as you can ascertain them, their 
former occupations. 

13. Are all or any, and which, of the paupers in the workhouse em- 
ployed, and on what description of work ? 

14. What has been the pro6t or loss to the parish during the last 
year, in consequence of tlieir having been so employed ? 

15. Is any, and what, distinction made in fare or treatment between 
the aged and impotent, and the able-bodied inmates of the workhouse ? 
and is the allowance of food to the latter proportioned to the work done ? 

16. Is there a separation of the male from tlie female inmates in 
your workhouse ? 

17. Do you farm any, and how many, of your poor ? and at what 
rate per head ? and since when ? and what has been its effect ? 

18. What is the expense of the poor in the workhouse per head per 
week, including the expense of the establishment ? 

19. What is the average expense per head per year, including all tlie 
expense of the establishment '! 

20. Have you any and what improvements to suggest in the manage- 
ment of workhouses ? 

21. How do you provide for your infant poor ? 

22. State the numbers, ages, sexes, and description, and, as far as 
you can ascertain them, the ])resent or former occupations, of the poor 
relieved out of the workhouse ? 

23. Are the overseers or other persons who distribute relief to the 
out- poor acquainted with the persons of the out-paupers ? 

24. Is there any visitation of the poor at their houses ? or what 
other means are taken to ascertain the real necessities of the applicants 
for relief ? 

25. Are there any means taken to ascertain whether the aged poor 
applying for relief have children able to maintain them ? 

26. Are any means taken to ascertain whether persons claiming 
relief on account of temporary want of employment have voluntarily 
thrown themselves out of work, or have previously received wages 
sufficient to enable them to make provision against the stoppage of 
work ? and, in apportioning relief, is any, and what, attention paid to 
the character of the applicant, or the causes of his distress ? 

27. Is allowance or regular relief out of the workhouse given by 
your parish to any able-bodied mechanics, manufacturers, labourers, or 
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servanlB ? state the number, nnd, as far as you can, the actual or former 
occupations, of the penKins to whom such relief is griven ? 

28. Is that relief or allowance ^iven in consequence of the advice or 
order of the mac^tstrate ? or under the opinion that the magistrates 
would make sn order if application were made to them? 

29. Is it given according to any, and what, scale? Is it given to 
any ])er8ons wholly employed by individuals, on the ground that their 
wuifes are insufficient to maintain their children ? 

30. To how many able-bodied men (parishioners) has occasional 
relief been given during the last year? and have the numbers so relieved 
exceeded or fallen short of the annual average ? 

3^1. Have you any, and what, mode of employing able-bodied paupers 
out of the workhouse ? 

32. Is relief ever, and under what circumstances, given to able- 
bodied applicants, without setting them to work ? 

33. Have you any, and what, employment for women and children ? 

34. What are the classes of manufacturers, workmen, or labourers in 
your parish whom you believe to be most subject to distress ? 

35. What in the whole might an average man of each of these classes, 
obtaininpr an averap^e amount of employment in day-work and piece or 
job work, expect to earn in the whole year, including all his advantages 
and means of living, except parish relief? 

N..n. You will observe, that this question refers to an average man, 
obtaining an average amount of employment, not to the best workman 
in constant employment. 

30. What in the whole might his wife and four children, aged 14, 
11, 8, and 5 years respectively, (the eldest a, boy,) expect to earn in 
a year, obtaining, as in the former case, an average amount of employ- 
ment ? 

37. Could the family subsist on these earnings, and if so» on what 
food ? 

38. Could it lay by anything ? and how much ? 

39. What proportion of the labouring poor in your parish do you 
believe to be non-parishioners ? What proportion of these are Irish or 
Scotch ? 

40. Are your payments on account of casual poor considerable ? 

41. Can you state the particulars of any attempt which has been 
made in your neighbourhood to discontinue the system (after it has 
once prevailed) of giving parish allowance to able-bodied men in the 
employ of individuals, or to the families of such men ? 

42. Wtiat do you think would be the effects, both immediate and 
ultimate, of an enactment forbidding such allowance, and thus throwing 
wholly on parish employment all those whose earnings could not fully 
support themselves and their families? 

43. Would it be advisable that the pari.sh, instead of giving allow- 
ance to the father, should take charge of, employ, and feed his children 
during the day ? and if such a practice has prevailed, has it increased 
or diminished the number of able-bodied applicants for relief ? 

44. What do you think would be the effect of an enactment enabling 
parishes to tax themselves in order to facilitate emigration ? 
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45. What do you think would be the efTect, immediate and ultimate* 
of making the decision of the vestry or select vestry in matters of relief 
final? 

46. If an appeal from the vestry or select vestry shall continue, what 
do you think would be the effect, immediate and ultimate, of restoring 
the law as it stood before the stat. 36 Geo. III. cap. 23, was passed, 
80 that, in any parish having a workhouse or poorhouse, the magistrates 
should not have the power of ordering relief to be given to persons who 
should refuse to enter the workhouse or poorhouse ? 

47. Are there many small houses or cottages in your parish? 

48. What class of persons are the usual proprietors of them ? 

49. Are these dwellings in any case exempted from rates ? 

50. Arc the landlords rated in respect of houses below any, and what, 
rent? 

51. Do they compound, or are they rated on the same terms as the 
occupiers of other houses ? 

52. Where the occupiers are rated in respect of small houses or cot- 
tages, are the rates usually paid ? 

53. What is the usual per-ccntage of the whole rate imposed on your 
parish which is not ultimately collected ? 

54. How does the deficiency arise? 

55. What is the allowance received by a woman for a bastard, and 
does it generally repay her, or more than repay her, the expense of 
keeping it? and is the existing law for the punishment of the mother 
whose bastard child becomes chargeable often executed for the first or 
for the second offence ? 

56. What number of bastards have been chargeable to your parish? 
and what has been the expense occasioned by them during each of the 
last five years ? and how much of that expense has been recovered 
from the putative fathers? and how much from the mothers? 

57. Can you suggest any, and what, change in the laws respecting 
bastardy ? 

58. Can you suggest any, and what, iu.;^rovement in the settlement 
laws ? 

59. What has been the expense annually in the last three years of 
removing paupers ? What expense in the same three years has arisen 
annually from litigation respecting settlements? 

60. Is there any provision for auditing your parish accounts ? are 
they published, or rendered accessible and intelligible to the pa- 
rishioners ? 

61. Can you suggest any improvement in the mode of keeping and 
auditing and publishing such accounts ? 

62. What is the name and county of the city, town, parish, or town- 
ship to which your answers refer ? 
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